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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 













Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 





For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to 
NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 


Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


The National F reight Co. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. . SHELDON AND COMPANY B 
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Is in Keeping with a Progressive Policy of Continued Expansion. 


In Recognition of a Constantly Increasing Patronage We Aim to MOT 
Make Our Service the Best Transportation Medium Available. 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. 33 Rector St., New York, N. 
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Hf of Tacit 


at your finger tips 


You can file 14 feet of Tariffs vertically in 
natural reading position at your finger 
tips in the Automatic expanding and 
compressing Tariff Desk. A letter-size 
drawer and a convenient card or storage 
drawer may be substituted for two Tariff 
drawers where the larger capacity is not 


needed for Tariffs. 


This unusual desk conserves time and 
labor by holding every Tariff instantly 
available. When a drawer is expanded 
the entire face of any Tariff is visible. 
When the drawer is closed Tariffs are 
held safely under constant compression. 


Automatic Tariff Files 


On less than two square feet of floor 
space Automatic Tariff Files hold 14 feet 
of solid Tariffs safely under compression 
and upright in natural reading position. 
The drawers expand permitting the user 
to read the entire front of any Tariff 
without removing it from the file. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
General Sales Office 
1322 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. - 
Factory: Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


Chicago, Illinois 








THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO, 
Room 1322 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send complete information about your Tariff Files and 
Tariff Desks. 


I i icisssistinst:nsnssendadabaniiocnioasntaiminiidibennaammiaaeniéainammatatensanie 


TW-11-28 Gray 
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Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturing opportuni- | 
ties—commodities bought in large volume which can be 
made profitably here yet which now are bought in other 
markets. “The Book of Kansas City Opportunities” tells [¢§ 

a fact story and will be sent without obligation. Kindly (NLS 
use the coupon 
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“HANDLE 
WITH 
CAREY’ 


means what it says when 
you ship via the Soo 


Batcut designated for special 
handling always receives our close 
and careful attention. The Soo Line 
trains its employees in the safe and 
efficient handling of shipments en- 
trusted to its care. 


The direct lines and excellent facili- 
ties of the Soo Line are at the service 
of everyone desiring to ship to or 
from the great Northwest and West- 
ern Canada. Soo Line service guar- 
antees prompt delivery in perfect 
condition. 


w 





lay, shi ts for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT SECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This decument must be delivered to rail- 
road agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 
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Serve the 


7 GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 


Dallas is located in the heart---the 
geographical center---of the Southwest 
market, comprising Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. One of America’s 
important markets, remotely situated 
from other principal markets. 


oa — CENTER 


Rail, bus, truck and air lines radiate from 
Dallas to all parts of the Southwest 
market. The richest portion of the South- 
west market is within a 300 mile radius 
of Dallas. 


° DISTRIBUTION CENTER 


American business has chosen Dallas 
as distribution headquarters of the South- 
west market. Nearly 2000 national and 
sectional concerns maintain branches in 
Dallas. Distribution and warehousing 
facilities are complete and modern. 


™ poached MATERIAL CENTER 


Cotton, wool, mohair, grain, fruits, live- 
stock, timber, silica, cement, kaolin, oil, 
sulphur, gypsum and many other raw 
materials abound in the Southwest, with 
a majority of the principal products 
within easy range of Dallas. 


- ee CENTER 


Dallas, with a population of more than 
300,000 is in the center of the Southwest's 
population of more than 12 million. 
Labor, male and female, is plentiful and 
secks industrial employment at favorable 
wage scales. 


6 BILLION DOLLAR 


SOUTHWEST MARKET 
from DALLAS ; +» THE CENTER“ 


deine AND POWER CENTER * 


The Southwest is America’s greatest oil 
and natural gas belt---and has tremendous 
electrical resources. Fuel and power rates 
are relatively low. Lignite abounds. Dallas 
is the center of gas and electric distribu- 
tion for the Southwest. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER * 


Dallas leads in Southwestern manufactur- 
ing, because of its central locatioa, its 
nearness to raw material, labor and 
power resources, and its lower trans- 
portation rates in serving the Southwest 
market. 


FINANCIAL CENTER * 


The Southwest market of which Dallas 
is distribution center has annual buying 
power af more than 6 billion dollars. 
Dallas stands in the forefront of South- 
western finance. Dallas is headquarters 
for the 11th Federal Reserve District. 











Dallas is truly a center of Southwestern activities---a strategic base 
from which to serve profitably the 6 billion dollar Southwest market. 
To give business executives a better understanding of Dallas and 
the Southwest market, we have published the seven reports listed 
on the coupon below. These reports, covering all essential phases 
of Southwestern resources and distribution facilities, have proven 
invaluable to American business leaders who have received them. 
If you have not received your copies, send for them now. Just check 
the particular reports you wish and mail the coupon now---or 
write us on your business letter- 
head. All inquiries are held 
strictly confidential. 








Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


1480 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 


mail the coupon now 





INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
1480 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas 


Piease send the reports checked below to: 
Name Title = 
Pay as $ Company Address -_ 
[_]1. Industrial Survey of Dallas [_]4. Market Map of the Southwest 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,936 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALL is. 







[]2. The Southwest--Six Billion Dollar Market C 5. Dallas as a City in Which to Live 
[_]3. Dallas--Distribution Center [_]6. The Growth of Dallas 
[_]7. Texas Corporation Laws 


Free 


TO 
EXECUTIVES 


---any of all of the seven i 
ports listed on the coupon. 
Check those you wish aa 
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LMS 


livers to your customer's door in England 


Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 





London, 





SHIPPERS TO ENGLAND 


Traffic Managers and Freight Forwarders can 
obtain from any LMS Freight Offices in America 
full information on the cost of delivering, storing 
or distributing their merchandise in Great Britain. 


With a chain of 350 rail-connected warehouses 
the LMS thoroughly covers the industrial areas 
of Great Britain. 


The LMS will be pleased to work out a plan to 
fit your particular needs. 


LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G, B 
(Jas. P. Robertson, Inc.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregon Forwarding Co., inc.), 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bidz., 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G.B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Co.), 
1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 
or 
Advance arrangements made London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 


Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 


( se Great Britain 


ir handling and storing any 
ind of freight either at port 
rin the interior. 
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“Through the Heart of Ohio” 
A real good reason why the Electric Railways can—and do give preferred freight service to the shipper. 


ELECTRIC FREIGHT SERVICE FOR AN INDUSTRIAL CITY 


Marion, Ohio, home of the late President Harding, is widely known as a manufacturing center. To keep pace with larger 
cities in shipments of finished products, it must have freight service comparable to much larger cities. And it has. The Columbus, 
Delaware & Marion Electric Company has seen to that. 


; Above is a photograph of the Marion electric freight terminal. Big, roomy, clean and safe, it inspires a feeling of confidence 
in shippers in and out of the city. That is why salesmen traveling for local manufacturers frequently say: “Shipments will be 
prompt, for we ship by electric.” 


_ What Marion has in electric service, scores of other cities in the Central Electric Traffic Association territory have in propor- 
tion to their needs. Look at the map below and_see where the 5,000 miles of track in this service go. Then write L. E. 
Earlyvwine, Secretary, Traction Terminal Building, Indianapolis, Ind., about service to meet your particular needs. 


‘‘Express Service at Freight Rates”’ 
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oulder Dam....and shippers! 


Shipping men look to “Back 
Country.” 


With Boulder Dam assured, im- 
agine the growth in store for 
Southern California, Arizona and 
Nevada—the ‘‘back country” of 
Los Angeles Harbor. 


A rich tomorrow awaits 
the pioneers of 
today 


Eastern steamship companies, 


foreseeing all this are 
already laying plans S H IP 


and opening headquarters in Los 
Angeles. If you would enjoy the 
success that is assured for this 
great shipping center, you, too, 
should get in on the ground floor 
now while this great port is in 
the making. 


Steamship officials interested in 


learning more about the present 
situation at Los Angeles Harbor 


will be mailed full information up- 
on request. Address, 


jj General Manager 


LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 


i i ae o%, aoat 
>22327#* Honowww 


eer” 
~o0eee” 
- 
<0"? 





LOS ANGELES HARBOR DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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opulation 2,93 0,39 
Foreign Born 





Population 5,759,394 
Foreign Born 
11.8% 


4.2% 


ington 
— “ Charlesto® 







Louisville ¢ 





Population 2,416,630 
Foreign Born 
1.3% 


KENTUCKY 














Figures Show 1920 Census 


7? practical experiences 


that the labor market in 
the Chesapeake and Ohio 
territory compares most favorably with any 
other section of the country. The population, 
according to census statistics of the several 
states, is composed of from one to four per 
cent of foreign born. The operation of industry 
in this area has created a supply of trained 
and experienced labor. 

The country districts surrounding the manu- 
facturing centers may be drawn upon for a 


along the line of the Chesapeake ( Ohio Railway. 
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Is Your Factory Properly 
Located for Low-Cost Production? 


supply of unskilled labor, 


of manufacturing inte- *CONTENTED which may be easily train- 
rests have demonstrated EFFICIENT LABOR ed for the special trades. 


Both the industrial centers 
and the rural districts have 
at their command every social, educational and 
religious advantage. 

The cost of living is much lower than in 
many of the older and more congested indus- 
trial centers. The entire territory is on a 
very settled foundation with respect to labor 
troubles. 

It is worth while to have contented effic- 
ent labor for your industry. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


*This is the sixth in a series of advertisements outlining to manufacturers the advantages of location 
See page 1277, Traffic World, May 25, 1929, 
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the Whole United States 


ean be reached QUICKER and CHEAPER than 
from any other MAJOR SHIPPING POINT 





on? 


























d labor, 
ly train- Ci LOUIS, with its strategic position and super- district headquarters. Consider these facts: 
| = ior oe ag 7 me 8 sit toad 1... the fourteen states which constitute St. 
sas og usiness te meee “i ela a te ” Louis’ nearby distributing territory include about 
kaa ee ee, ee oe ee one-third of the area, population, wealth and 
—is of paramount importance today. production of the entire country, and represent its 
ies is Close to the national center of population, the Fastest Growing Section. 
1 indus- geographical center, and seven important centers 2 .-- the 29 railroads which make St. Louis the 
me of raw material and production, the St. Louis second largest railway terminal constitute 49.58% 
-o labor shipper operates from the Center of Centers, of all the railway mileage in the United States. 
—with his customers all around him. 3... the 210,385 Package Cars which originated 
d effici- Within the immediate 500-mile St. Louis Circle in St. Louis during 1928 went to practically every 
alone are fifty million people, easily reached by State in the Union. 
—airplane (dependably) in from one to five hours ; 4..-the manufacturer located in St. Louis 
—passen ger traininside twenty-four hours; stands at the natural gateway of transpor- 


tation; at the key spot of America’s greatest 
Inland Waterway. 


—freight within twenty-four to seventy- 
two hours. 

These are facts worth thinking about for 

anyone who has a major selling problem. 

A special booklet, ‘‘Merchandising Dis- 

tribution from St. Louis’’ will interest 

you. Your copy is ready now. Write for it! 


Think what thismeansin speed, service and 
Ld economy for the manufacturer who ships 
from the center instead of from the rim! 





But St. Louis is more than a natural 


The Industrial Bureau of the Industrial Club of St. Louis 
509 Locust Street. «+ +» St. Louis, Mo. 
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IE recently handled the giant mobile coast defense gun, pictured above, 
over our Ogden line. 


This gun and mount weighs over 730,000 pounds, is 95 feet 4 inches 
long, 14 feet 1 inch high and 10 feet wide. It cost $185,000. 


It was important to the United States Government that this gun be 
routed over roads that would not fail to get it to its destination safely. 


It is just as important to your business that your shipments be similarly handled. 


We are ready to handle your freight, regardless of what commodity you ship, as 
efficiently as we did ‘“‘Big Bertha’s Big Brother.”’ 


Southern Pacif 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. — communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
» ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. — ; 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
tiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
lw and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
oily where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 
Tis understood that objections have been made to Presi- 
dent Hoover to reappointment of Commissioner Eastman, 


“hose term expires with this year and whom, it has been 


thought, the President has intended to reappoint. The 
jections, we understand, come from persons who object 
‘0 what they consider Commissioner [Eastman’s fondness 
‘or mileage rates. 

It may well be that some of Commissioner Eastman’s 
deas do not meet with full approval by some of those who 
80 to the Commision for adjudication of their problems, 
and we do not mean to convey the impression that we 
ourselves are always in accord with him. But, be that as 
‘may, it would be unfortunate, in our opinion, if he failed 
* reappointment. He is capable and industrious with a 
ong training in and profound knowledge of the subjects 
= which he has to deal. He is, in a word, the kind of man 
wh ought to be appointed to the Commission or who, if 
vs be already a member, ought to be allowed to remain. 
Whatever may be the decisions and rulings for which he 
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is responsible that do not meet the approval of certain 
litigants, even those who are aggrieved ought to prefer a 
man of his caliber to what they are likely to get if he is 
shelved and new material is tried. It is especially important 
at a time when the Commission is so hard-pressed with 
work that its ranks be kept full and that its members be 
experienced and capable men. We seldom, as our readers 
know, indulge in personalities of this sort. We only do 
so when we think the occasion demands it, and this, we 
think, is an occasion of that sort. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

N pursuance of President Hoover’s policy of calling a 

series of conferences in the interest of establishing and 
maintaining business confidence, a group of railroad presi- 
dents met with him this week. According to his announce- 
ment, they were unanimous in their determination to co- 
operate in the maintenance of employment and _ business 
progress and said they would proceed with full programs 
of construction and betterments and would canvass the 
possibilities of further expansion. That is good, though 
they could not very well have done less. We wonder, how- 
ever, if any of them took advantage of the occasion to tell 
President Hoover, who was asking them for help, of some 
of the things they were entitled to, not as a reward for 
such help and cooperation, but regardless of it. We doubt 
it. They might have told him, for instance, that, though 
the law and the Commission say they are entitled to a 
certain rate of net return, rates have not been allowed that 
would permit such a return. They might have pointed out 
to him some of the unfair things in his own particular policy 
of “hand fed competition,’ such as subsidized waterway 
operation. If they did not do so they overlooked an oppor- 
tunity. 

We suppose some will say that such a representation 
on the part of the railroad executives at such a time would 
have been improper. Why so? The President is not our 
master, but our servant. It is perfectly proper for us to 
tell him what we think he ought to do or refrain from 
doing. No one need appear before him with his metaphor- 
ical hat in his hand receiving obsequiously everything he 
says and merely “yessing” him in reply. He is entitled to 
courtesy and respect, of course, but not blind agreement. 
Would it have been impolitic or inexpedient for the rail 
executives to suggest to President Hoover that, though they 
were being asked to cooperate in certain government policies, 
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hey were not getting a square deal with respect to certain 
we policies ? We think not. It is seldom inexpedient 
w» stand on one’s rights and it is frequently disastrous not 
» do so, the inclination being to assume that one is satisfied 
F he does not indicate the contrary. 





MORE ASHBURN FACTS 


\ an address at St. Louis this week, General Ashburn, 
Fc of the board of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
oration, the government agency that operates the barge 
ines on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers, said the cheap 
ver transportation furnished by the government barge lines 
had created new lanes for bulk products that did not move 
yefore, so that water transportation really aided the rail- 
roads rather than hurt them, and “this fact is recognized 
by a great many leading railroad presidents.” 

We should like very much to have the names of these 
ailroad presidents and also to learn why, if what General 
\shburn says is true, the waterway advocates are con- 
santly complaining of railroad opposition to their plans. 
Surely, railroad presidents are not opposing what a great 
many of them recognize as an aid! .Also we should like 
to know what bulk products are now moving via barge line 
that did not move before. 

General Ashburn also remarked that “propaganda to 
the effect that the cost of the commercial avenues thus 
created at public expense (the inland waterways) ****should 
be charged against the operators upon such systems is so 
ridiculous as to carry no weight with thinking people.” If 
General Ashburn is right, then we must admit that we are 
not “thinking people.” We certainly believe that common 
carriers on the rivers should pay toll, as should those who 
use the highways. Moreover, it is a principle well estab- 
lished and highly respected—though, when men are trying 
to defend a certain theory or project and the application of 


a well recognized principle would affect their plan adversely, . 


they forget it. Many states, for instance, charge motor 
vehicleecommon carriers a fee for the use of the highways. 
Ships that use the Panama Canal pay toll. 

Why should not this be true? Why should public 
money be spent to make transportation operations possible 
or easy for certain types of carriers and the public get noth- 
ing back for the use of the facilities it has furnished? If 
all who were taxed to provide these facilities profited by 
them, there might be some reason for permitting operations 
free of toll, but, even then, it would hardly be fair to tax 
all in equal proportion for what, at best, benefited some 
more than others. But, when all are taxed for what is not 
of benefit to all, equal or otherwise, but, on the other hand, 
is Of special benefit to some, then the unfairness is more 
apparent. 

However, we should be glad to forego all question of 
tolls and leave that for future consideration if we could 
only get General Ashburn and others responsible for gov- 
‘ment policies to cease government operation on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers, and if there could be estab- 
lished a waterway rate structure based on a real study of 
the actual cost of river transportation, instead of an arbitrary 
‘ate of twenty per cent under the rail rate, nobody knowing 
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whether the twenty per cent ought to be ten per cent, twenty 
per cent, forty per cent, or nothing. 





PROTEST PROHIBITION COST 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Shippers in New York and throughout the country have 
been disturbed over a move by the railroads to impose on them 
costs incident to searches for liquor aboard freight cars, made 
by the government at the Canadian border. These costs consist 
of switching charges and, in case the government insists on 
the inspection of all goods in any particular car, of loading 
and unloading charges. 

After having received a full report on the situation, the 
board of directors of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
announced that the association had decided to support Senator 
Copeland’s amendment to the tariff bill which would make all 
expenses connected with the inspection of duty-free goods at 
the border a charge against the funds provided for the admin- 
istration of the tariff act. The action of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation was based on a report of its committee on transportation, 
of which Ralph §S. Stubbs is chairman. 

As a result of numerous complaints of theft or pilferage of 
imported goods in transit in bond to inland points, a study of 
the situation is being made by customs officials with a view 
to making recommendations to the Treasury Department for 
changes in the present method of making such shipments. 

One suggestion advanced is that the carting of bonded goods 
from ocean steamship docks to railroad and coastwise steamship 
terminals be placed in the hands of a single concern, responsible 
directly to the government. This policy is adopted in the trans- 
fer of imports from the steamship piers to the appraisers’ stores 
after entry here. 

Several hearings on the subject have been held recently 
at the Custom House under the supervision of special agents 
of the Treasury Department. Representatives of the Merchants’ 
Association, the New York Freight Forwarders’ Association, and 
New York trucking concerns have testified, most of them op- 
posing the proposed change, though admitting need for strength- 
ening of the existing regulations. 

At present, imports destined for inland points are removed 
from the piers only when immediate transportation entries have 
been passed at the Custom House. The permitts then issued 
are presented to the customs inspectors by the bonded truck- 
men who carry the goods to the proper point for shipment to 
destination. 

Treasury representatives have asserted that, in many cases, 
it has been found that goods have been tampered with before 
leaving New York and representatives of the various interests 
entering objection to the proposed change assert that greater 
care is needed on the part of the railroads in accepting bonded 
goods and giving good order receipts. 

It is claimed also that many occasions where pilferage 
occurs may be traced to opportunities offered for such depreda- 
tions, while goods are in custody of the railroads or awaiting 
the claimant at destination. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 9 
totaled 1,049,475 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 

“Due to the usual seasonal decline in freight traffic this 
was a reduction of 22,175 cars under the preceding week this 
year,” said the division. “Freight loadings this year, even in 
the face of the gradual decrease in traffic that develops in the 
late fall and winter months, are holding up better than for some 
years back, when larger reductions were reported for the cor- 
responding weeks compared with the preceding week each of 
those years than took place this year. 

The total for the week ended on November 9 was a reduc- 
tion of 4,878 cars under the same week last year, but an increase 
of 74,341 cars above the same week in 1927. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
November 9 and for the corresponding period of 1928 was 
reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,977 and 7,800; live 
stock, 2,880 and 2,742; coal, 46,520 and 48,109; coke, 2,973 and 2,683; 
forest products, 4,028 and 4,005; ore, 3,894 and 3,976; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 73,668 and 71,118; miscellaneous, 92,685 and 95,765; total, 
1929, 232,625; 1928, 236,198; 1927, 211,569. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,934 and 5,192; 
live stock, 2,282 and 2,331; coal, 48,774 and 48,394; coke, 5,616 and 
5,427; forest products, 2,855 and 2,907; ore, 9,372 and 11,637; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 58,263 and 56,530; miscellaneous, 85,840 and 86,255; 
total, 1929, 215,936; 1928, 218,673; 1927, 193,295. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 271 and 208; live 
stock, 253 and 332; coal, 44,714 and 38,734; coke, 483 and 333; forest 
products, 1,306 and 1,481; ore, 85 and 116; merchandise, L. C. L., 
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7,102 and 7,704; miscellaneous, 6,785 and 6,658; total, 1929, 60,999; 
1928, 55,567; 1927, 51,694. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,532 and 4,020; live 
stock, 1,574 and 2,020; coal, 22,695 and 25,424; coke, 576 and 529; forest 
products, 18,403 and 20,955; ore, 1,006 and 982; merchandise, L. C. L., 
42,582 and 41,879; miscellaneous, 53,268 and 55,451; total, 1929, 143,636; 
1928, 151,260; 1927, 151,599. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,244 and 
14,567; live stock, 9,196 and 7,940; coal, 9,071 and 10,151; coke, 1,495 
and 1,276; forest products, 14,014 and 15,892; ore, 22,964 and 27,159; 
merchandise, L. C. L. 33,023 and 32/482; miscellaneous, 42,655 and 
40,321; total, 1929, 142,662; 1928, 149,788; 1927, 130,841. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,959 and 
11,729; live stock, 14,181 and 13,043; coal, 16,938 and 15,926; coke, 289 
and 312; forest products, 9,966 and 10,390; ore, 3,839 and 4,006; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 36,253 and 35,874; miscellaneous, 72,268 and 67,757; 
total, 1929, 164,693; 1928, 159,037; 1927, 153,209. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,390 and 5,838; 
live stock, 3,606 and 2,878; coal, 6,418 and 6,693; coke, 155 and 174; 
forest products, 7,870 and 8,199; ore, 625 and 501; merchandise, L. C. 
l., 16,962 and 16,896; miscellaneous, 47,898 and 42,651; total, 1929, 
88,924; 1928, 83,830; 1927, 82,927. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,307 and 49,355; 
live stock, 33,972 and 31,286; coal, 195,130 and 193,431; coke, 11,587 and 
10,734; forest products, 58,442 and 63,829; ore, 41,785 and 48,377; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 267,853 and 262,483; miscellaneous, 401,399 and 
394,858; total, 1929, 1,049,475; 1928, 1,054,353; 1927, 975,134. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1929 1928 1927 

Four weeks in January............. 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February............. 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
Dive WEGKS 1 MALCR . 0.0.0 ccccccccicws 1,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
POUPr WEGES I APTI. ..0. ccc ccicccace 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875,589 
POUPr WeGKS I MAY.6..60 66s ccccccees 1,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
PiIve WEOEE 18 JUNC. oon ccicccccccscos 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995,854 
DPOUP WOERE UW PUIG ..6 650.0000 cciescews 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,761 
Pive weeks in Atigust.........cesess 9,090,853 5,348,407 5,367,206 
Four weeks in September........... 4,538,575 4,470,541 4,370,747 
Pour weeks in October.........656. 1,677,375 4,703,882 4,464,872 
Week ended November 2............ 1,071,650 1,103,942 1,039,075 
Week ended November 9............ 1,049,475 1,054,353 975,134 

UN Sb Sake sac iaRs( Sle aie wileresavdiSso.alece ae eis 46,678,086 45,086,939 45,651,835 





VIRGINIA RATES AND RATINGS 


The Virginia commission, by means of its report and order 
in No. 3102, Commonwealth of Virginia, at the relation of the 
State Corporation Commission, vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., 
will bring that state, in the matter of classification ratings and 
class rates, into harmony with the bases established in the 
Southern Class Rate case, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 113 
I. C. C. 200 and 128 I. C. C. 567, for that part of the state within 
southern classification territory and into harmony with the 
proposed official classification adjustment for that part of the 
state in official territory. The last mentioned phase of the 
case has been retained on the docket so as to permit its modifi- 
cation in accordance with what the federal Commission does 
in the Eastern Class Rate Investigation. 

These changes are to be made on or before February 1. 
Coincidentally with the establishment of classifications and 
class rates, the Virginia Classification No. 2, V. C. C. 1, is to 
be canceled. 

With respect to relief from the provisions of section 3904, 
establishing the principles laid down in the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act, the report says where the carriers 
desire such relief they may file specific applications. 


The order specifically prescribes the federal class rate scale 
for application in the southern part of the scale and the pro- 
posed Hosmer scale for use in the northern part of the state. 
That part of the order, however, leaves the matter open, so 
that upon the petition of either a shipper or a carrier it can 
be held up so as to hold that phase in suspense while the 
federal Commission is considering what to do with the Hosmer 
proposal. Relief for weak lines is provided as in the Southern 
Class Rate case. The line dividing the two territories is that 
along the rails of the Norfolk & Western from Norfolk to 
Bristol that has been long observed. 


This revision is the outcome of the proceeding initiated 
by the Virginia commission on January 24, 1927, into Virginia 
class rates and the Virginia classification. The report says that 
it is apparent from the record that the existing Virginia clas- 
sification is obsolete and no longer serves the purpose for which 
it was originally created and should be replaced with a modern 
classification to serve the needs of the Virginia public. 


Further, the Virginia commission says that while it may be 
that it would not be unreasonable or unjust to prescribe intra- 
state rates for southern Virginia lower than those prescribed for 
interstate application in the Southern Class Rate case yet, for 
the present, in order to remove any question of undue or unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce, it prescribed a 
scale for intrastate application the same as in the Southern 
Class Rate case. 

The Virginia commission, at the same time it lined up the 
class rates so as to correspond with the federal rates, dismissed 
No. 3136, Commonwealth of Virginia, at the relatjon of the 
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State Corporation Commission vs. Atlantic Coast Line 

its inquiry into commodity rates instituted by its order oh al, 
4, 1927, without prejudice to any interested party or March 
filing with it a separate application or applications dealing mw 
the rates on a specific commodity or commodities. One — 
reasons for that dismissal was the allegation that ‘ae 
of the property upon which the carriers were entitled “i 
return had been rendered, to a large extent, valueless b - 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in gt Pos 
& O’Fallon et al. vs. U. S. et al., decided May 20, 1929, — 





GASOLINE BY PIPE LINE 


The Traffic World Washington Bure, 

Some interest has been shown by railroad traffic Officers 

in the tariff of the Tuscarora Oil Co., Ltd., its 1. C. C. 29 (ec 

Traffic World, November 15), providing for the carriage of 

gasoline from Bayway, N. J., through New Jersey and Pennsyl- 

vania to the Ohio-Pennsylvania line, at Midland, Pa., by pipe 

line, for rates ranging from 15 cents to Hamilton, N, J. to 45 

cents per barrel of 42 gallons at Midland. The rate to Midland 

equals a rail rate of about 16.2 cents per 100 pounds. The raj) 
rate from Bayway to Midland is 31 cents per 100 pounds. 


The fact that the pipe line rates are about one-half of the 
corresponding railroad rates, in the eyes of some, is of less 
importance than the fact that at Midland the gasoline can be 
put into barges on the Ohio River and sent down toward St. 
Louis or below. Such a possibility is a potential threat to the 
railroad rate structure from the mid-continent and Illinois groups 
around the Mississippi River crossings and gateways that, to 
some, overshadows the threat to local rates in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania possible of being served by the 371 miles of pipe 
line directly controlled by the Tuscarora. That company is 
spoken of as a subsidiary of the Standard of New Jersey, having 
its offices at 26 Broadway, New York. ; 


Intimations have been strong that it is the intention of the 
Standard of New Jersey to barge gasoline down the Ohio for 
delivery to points on that stream at rates ranging from 20 to 
40 cents per barrel. How such rates compare with rates from 
the Mississippi River, Tulsa and Chicago group refineries is 
shown by the fact that the rate from Tulsa and group to Mid- 
land is 64 cents, from Roxana, IIl., to Midland, 37 cents, and 
from Whiting, Ind., to Midland, 30 cents. A combination of 
the rate from Bayway to Midland, 45 cents, and the maximum 
of 40 cents spoken of as a rate from the maximum distance 
of barge line transportation on the Ohio is 85 cents per barrel. 
That is equal to a rail rate of not more than 46 cents right 
into the heart of the territory where Tulsa, Whiting and Roxana 
must do their all-rail business, with no possibility of those 
points reaching as far east as Midland, which is in the Pitts- 
burgh group. 


TRANSIT AND STORAGE OF HONEY 


This land of milk and honey will have more honéy hence- 
forth if plans of the western trunk line railroads, the Mountain 
States Honey Producers’ Association, the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Spokane, Wash., the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and the Minneapolis Traffic Association flower as expected. 
Tariffs of the western trunk line railroads, effective November 
21, particularly Boyd’s I. C. C. A-1914 and A-1891, on ten days 
notice (see Daily Traffic World, November 9, and Traffic Bulletin, 
November 16, p. 3) extended to honey transit and storage priv 
ileges granted to other traffic requiring concentration and treat- 
ment in transit. About 300 carloads of honey are expected to 
move in the first year on such arrangements. 


Under the agency and individual line tariffs honey cals 
may be stopped to finish loading at a cost of $6.30 per car but 
not more than twice. The privilege is accorded on all sorts of 
honey other than comb honey. Stoppage in transit, for storage, 
may be made at the cost of the full tariff rate to the storage 
point, plus 3 cents per 100 pounds not less than $10 per Cal, 
and the remainder of the through rate beyond the transit or 
storage point. 

The honey association is a cooperative organization. The 
intermediate credit bank has granted it a credit of $200,000. = 
Federal Farm Loan Board has made arrangements to make addi- 
tional loans amounting to $135,000 at the rate of 4 cents a 
pound at inland warehouses and 5 cents per pound when tle 
honey, in barrels or drums, has reached the terminal ware: 
houses such as are available to the shippers at Minneapolis. 

Honey production, according to the Minneapolis Trat : 
Association, has increased in Minnesota, the Dakotas, ped 
and other western states to such an extent that arrangemel” 
for its concentration into carloads and distribution from te 
minal warehouses had become necessary. 
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. President Hoover is doing all 
Too Many Alchemists things possible to mitigate the severi- 
| the Market ties of the blow the country received 
Spo! when the stock market crashed. Mr. 
Davis, his Secretary of Labor, soon after the crash, was reported 
3 having made the observation that industry was too busy to 
pay any attention to the stock market. That sounded good. 
the fanatical slavery abolitionists thought it sounded good when 
hey said that Chief Justice Taney had said that a “negro has 
10 rights a white man is bound to respect.” Neither observa- 
jn was accurate. Taney said he was not one of those who 
yserted that a negro had no rights a white man was bound 
 respect—a highly different declaration. Taney’s name is 
ming out brighter than ever, while those of the fanatical 
sbolitionists who would have destroyed the government if neces- 
ary to eradicate slavery, are going down to obscurity. Davis’s 
observation may be recalled, it is suggested, while the con- 
ferences called by President Hoover for the doing of things to 
gften the blow of the stock market crash are going on. How- 
eer, it is considered doubtful whether the Secretary of Labor 
yil gain credit thereby. 

The President, at no time, it seemed, was interested in a 
pst mortem. He may have been personally interetsed in find- 
ing facts that would explain to him why the crash came, but, 
ithe was, he did not show any evidence of desiring to know 
wy. An ordinary man who had never bought or sold a share 
in the stock market might suspect that the trouble was caused 
by alchemists trying to turn good base metal stocks into moun- 
tains of gold and by the use of vegetable infusions indefinitely to 
prolong the life of the bull market. Some of them may have 
thought they had found the philosopher’s stone and were able 
to accomplish what the so-called chemists of the middle ages 
tried to achieve. The life of the bull market was prolonged a 
lng time, but not indefinitely. Some turned the base metal 
stocks into gold for themselves by taking the gold from their 
neighbors, but not otherwise. Some cashed some paper profits 
a prices Were going up and some as they were coming down. A 
few only cashed both coming and going, it is generally believed. 

The vast bulk of the paper profits, however, was never con- 
verted into gold. Some of those, however, who had big paper 
profits ordered goods in the belief that, when they reached for 
the profits, they would be there. Too many came for profits 
at the same time and they broke the bank. It could not honor 
their paper. Instead, it had to sell their holdings because they 
could not redeem their pledges to take stocks at prices they had 
Promised to pay. 

President Hoover early learned that those who had lost 
money as well as paper profits were canceling their orders for 
goods and that those who had won money had not come into the 
market places crying for wares. The prospect was for hard 
limes for industry. Therefore, he called the conferences, the 
railroads’ presidents being the first to be called in, to urge the 
tatrying out, in full measure with a little added, of programs 
for the betterment of the railroads so that, if possible, industry 
Would not have time to think of Wall street. 

’ The crash did stop the flow of goods from producer to con- 
‘imer to some extent because, before the winners of money 
could come into the market for goods, the cancellation orders 
lad gone into effect. It was true that there were just as many 
goods as before the tumble in stock prices, just as much actual 
money, and just as many possible consumers, there having been 
10 earthquake, pestilence, or other calamity. If the orders for 
— could have been transferred with the money lost by the 
‘“sers, there would have been little reason for the President’s 
salvation conferences. 
‘a In the old days such a stock market convulsion would have 
sy a bank panic, the commonest manifestation of which 
3 Any disappearance of currency. The Aldrich-Vreeland act 
408 and the federal reserve act of 1914, however, made im- 
ssible the addition of a bank panic to the stock market horror. 





When mother sang “bye baby Bun- 
ting, daddy’s gone a hunting, to get a 
rabbit skin to wrap the baby Bunting in” 
she was not singing of the sort of rabbit 
skins division 5 was singing about in its 
v8. Burli report in No. 21584, E. A. Stephens & Co. 
in ‘thi ington et al. and the case joined with it. (Elsewhere 

8 issue.) The skins in this case, according to the vera- 
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cious witnesses, do not lend themselves well to the tanning 
necessary for wrapping the baby in. They are used in making 
hatters’ fur. That is to say, the hatters supposed to be as mad 
as March hares use American rabbit skins as raw material for 
making felt hats of low value. They are not good enough to 
be used as substitutes for the beaver skins, which, about the 
time of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” were used in making the 
beaver top hats which are still called beavers by elderly gentle- 
men, say, about 85 years old, silk hats by their sons, and toppers 
by their grandsons. The fur on the beaver skins was ironed 
down after being dyed. When great-grandfather stepped out he 
knew that Beau Brummel had little if anything on him, espe- 
cially if when he wore high top boots, box-toed, the legs of his 
broadcloth trousers were not too much hiked up by the boot 
tops. Grandfather, if he happened to be a merchant, say, in 
middle Ohio about 1844, went east once a year to buy goods. 
When he came back he generally had such a beaver, given to 
him by the man from whom he had bought goods. Lagniappe, 
the country merchant of Louisiana would call such a hat. Com- 
mercial bribery, the Federal Trade Commission would call the 
presentation of gifts of value to buyers of merchandise in con- 
siderable quantities. At this distance, with the mellowing effect 
of time, one sighing for the good old days, might admit that 
there was commercial bribery, but still not be convinced that 
grandfather and the man from whom he bought were bad eggs. 





It was almost axiomatic that the 
man who once met T. P. O’Connor re- 
garded him as a friend. He was of the 
sort you felt you knew immediately on 
completion of the introduction, if not 
before it was finished. Many Americans 
met him both here and abroad, hence, regardless of the fact 
that he was a man large in the public eye who had performed 
wonderful services for the public, there was a feeling of per- 
sonal loss when news of his death came. 

Forty-four years ago Commissioner Woodlock negotiated 
with an agent of O’Connor with a view to determining whether 
Thomas Woodlock should become the reporter in the “city” for 
O’Connor’s Star. Thomas did not. He came to the United 
States and became a “city,” that is, financial district, reporter, 
for a Wall Street newspaper. 

Knowing “Tay Pay” well enough to have him as a personal 
correspondent was something of a burden until that one harked 
back to the earliest Latin he had ever tried to read. O’Connor 
learned to write on the typewriter in middle age. He used it 
in his correspondence not dictated to a stenographer. But his 
machine used only capital letters. His letters came to the man 
favored with the friendship of the father of the House of Com- 
mons all capitals and without word spacings, just like the early 
Latin inscriptions. 

Getting back to the impression of him that he was regarded 
as a friend from the moment of introduction, Examiner Flynn; 
of the Commission’s staff, had an O’Connor experience. Flynn 
and another American were looking at the Parliament building 
wondering how they would get into the gallery of the House 
of Commons. Flynn remembered that he had met O’Connor in 
Washington before the war. He sent in his card. In a minute 
O’Connor came out, recalled Flynn, and then the two Americans 
got into the gallery in a jiffy. And O’Connor wanted to know 
whether there was not something else he could do for the 
strangers. His amiability was not of the vote-seeking sort. 


O’Connor’s Passing 
Personal Loss to 
Many Americans 





The policy that many think 
will finally abolish the already thin 
line between capital and labor, em- 
ploye ownership of stock, has been 
inaugurated by the Baltimore and Ohio. Daniel Willard, at the 
recent annual meeting of the stockholders of that company, 
reported a plan that had the approval of himself and the other 
directors calling for the sale of stock to employes on the basis 
of their pay. The plan will authorize the employe to purchase 
one share of stock for each $500 of average annual compensa- 
tion, to be paid for over a period of about three years, ten 
shares being the maximum in any one instance. The company 
will apply to the Commission for permission to issue the neces- 
sary amount of stock to meet expected subscriptions. 

Giant corporations throughout the country are adopting the 
plan in greater numbers every year. The United States Steel 
Corporation, when it was organized, made provision for employe 
ownership and its preferred shares were sold to the wage work- 
ers for about $55 a share. The stock market soon after had 
one of its fits and the price of the stock dropped so low the 
company was accused, in irresponsible quarters, of adopting the 
plan with a view to defrauding its men. It was a pioneer in 
that effort to give the wage earner an opportunity to participate 
in profits. 

The American Telegraph and Telephone Company prob- 
ably the largest of American corporations, allows its wage earn- 
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ers to buy a share for each $300 block in his pay. It sells its 
employe stock way below the market, so that, even when con- 
vulsions come, they are seldom severe enough to send the 
price down to the figure at which the employe bought. .Em- 
ployes who invest in the company stock and reinvest their divi- 
dends are able to retire at retiring age having a pension and 
dividend income almost, if not altogether, equal to their highest 
pay as a reward for good work and the benefits from a pros- 
perous company in a prosperous country. 


The Commission’s bureau of statistics, 
which, to many, seems to do its fair share 
of reveling in figures, has received a pub- 
lication from the statistics office of the city 
of Hamburg consisting of 349 pages. It relates to Hamburg’s 
commerce and shipping. If there is anything in the United 
States that runs to minute facts equal to what the Hamburgers 
have done, it is not a familiar book. For instance, under the 
caption “Sago and Sagomeal,” the fact is set forth that such 
and such a quantity was brought in from East Prussia, from 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, and so down the 
list of possible sources of supply, ending with Chile and other 
parts of South America. 

Equally detailed figures are shown for the receipts of raw 
sugar, refined sugar, syrup and molasses, and every other form 
of sugar known to the market. The man who has no liking 
for figures but uses them only because he is compelled to do 
so will not place the volume among the best sellers. 


Appetite for 
Detail Run Wild 


While the use of mechanical 
devices to show prepayment of 
postage has grown liberally, the 
growth has not been great enough 
to prevent an increase in the num- 
ber of stamps affixed by hand. That 
is shown by the fact that the Post Office Department estimates 
that this year’s Christmas mail will require 7 per cent more 
stamps than last year. Perhaps the answer is that machines are 
not used in Christmas mailings. Therefore, the increase is to be 
expected. 

This year the department expects about 300 tons of stamps 
to be used. Someone has figured that the stamps, if placed 
end to end, would make a string 63,131 miles long, equal to a 
little more than one-fourth of the distance from the earth to the 
moon. Of course, the regular way to state that alternative is 
to say a string more than 63,000 miles long is long enough to 
wrap two and a half times around the earth at the equator, but 
why be regular when the Senate is so irregular?—A. E. H. 


Mail Mechanization 
Not Enough to 
Prevent Stamp Increases 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and 
steel articles. Central Freight Association respondent carriers 
ask for postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 20877, rates on salt, from, to and between points in 
southern territory—general investigation: No. 20462, Colonial 
Salt Co. et al. vs. C. & E. et al., and No. 17579, Ruggles & 
Rademaker vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and other cases consolidated 
therewith. Defendant and respondent carriers in official class- 
ification territory, ask for postponement of oral argument in 
No. 20877; reopening Nos. 20462, and 17579; the consolidation 
and reconsideration of said cases to permit defendant and re- 
spondent carriers to introduce certain additional testimony, and 
reassignment of said cases for argument. 


No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. Defendant car- 
riers ask for modification of Commission’s order by eliminating 
“Retarder from Chicago, IIl., and Fort Dodge, Ia., to Blue Rapids, 
Kan.,” from the case. 

No. 16356 (and consolidated cases), Krupp Foundry Co. vs. 
Southern Ry. et al. C. F. A. carriers defendant have petitioned 
for postponement of effective date of the Commission’s order. 

I. and S. 3059, rates on sewer pipe and wall coping from 
various Pennsylvania points to New England and Eastern trunk 
line territories, and No. 19886, Graff-Kittanning Clay Products 
Co. vs. Atlantic City et al. Robinson Clay Product Co., Rob- 
inson Clay Product Co. of Pennsylvania, Patton Clay Manu- 
facturing Co., Brockway Clay Co., Pennsylvania Clay Product 
Co., St. Marys Sewer Pipe Co., and St. Marys Clay Products 
Co. ask for reopening, reconsideration, modification, and rear- 
gument of decisions and orders. 


No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and 
steel articles. C. W. Calligan, agent and attorney, for and on 
behalf of carriers operating within Illinois Freight Association 
territory, respondents herein, asks for further modification of 
order of June 3, 1929, so as to permit compliance with that 
portion of the order which requires that the distances between 
basing points shall not in any instance exceed 20 miles, effec- 
tive on or before December 20, 1929. 

No. 20552, Southern Traffic and Audit Association vs. Mis- 
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souri-Kansas-Texas et al. Triple 
reconsideration upon the record. 
No. 19516, Arizona Corporation Commission et a]. 
Fe et al. Defendants ask for authority to publish 
points on Globe branch upon less than statutory notice 
No. 21146, Watab Paper Co. vs. Chicago & North ‘Wes 
et al. Complainant asks for rehearing therein, —_ 
No. 16356, Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Southern et al., and case: 
grouped therewith. Eastern trunk line carriers, defendants 
ask for postponement of effective date of order herein tien 
December 20, 1929, to June 20, 1930. tt 
No. 19666, Brooks Construction Co. vs. New York Central 
Complainant asks for rehearing, reconsideration and /or modifi 
cation of report and order herein. 


“XXX” Company asks fo, 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7934. Joint application of Benzie Consolidated T¢ 
phone Co. and the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. for approval of vay 
tion by latter of property of former in Benzie county, Mich 

Finance No. 7935. Alabama Great Southern Railroad’ Co 
authority to issue nominally $500,000 of first consolidated mort 
5 per cent gold bonds not to be disposed of at the present. 

Finance No. 7942. Southern Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
nominally to issue $1,074,000 of 4 per cent first refunding mortgas, 
_— bonds and the Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to guarante 
them. oe 

Finance No. 7937. The Harrisville Southern Railroad Co., by J H 
McGinnis, receiver, asks authority to abandon its line from Harris. 
ville to Cornwallis, W. Va., 6 miles. . 

Finance No. 7939. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway (> 
asks authority to pledge approximately $12,000,000 of treasury secur. 
ities as collateral for short term loans. : 

Finance No. 7940. New York Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to assume obligation and liability in respect of $5,895,000 of second 
equipment trust of 1929 4% per cent equipment gold trust certificates 
in connection with acquisition of 30 passenger locomotives, 25 freight 
locomotives, 600 steel auto box cars, 460 steel gondola cars and 1) 
steel dining cars. Bids are to be asked for the certificates. 

Finance No. 7941. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. and Kissimmee 
River Railway ask for certificate authorizing abandonment of 15 
miles of railroad between Mile Post 875.3 and Nalaca, Fla., 7,9 
miles of which are owned but not operated by the Kissimmee, 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7822, authorizing the Old Colony 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding 9,645 shares of capial stock 
of the par value of $100 a share; said stock to be sold at public 
auction to the highest bidder at not less than par and the proceeds 
used to reimburse the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company in part for advances made to the applicant for capital 
expenditures, approved. ° 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7899, authorizing the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue from time to time not exceeding 
$71,800,100 of common capital stock in conversion of an equal amount 
of preferred stock, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7912, authorizing the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability as guar- 
antor in respect of the payment of the prinicpal of and interest on 
$6,735,000 of consolidated guaranteed 50-year 5 per cent gold bonds, 
series A, to be issued by the Canada Southern Railway Company, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7833, authorizing the Levisa 
River Railroad Company to construct a line of railroad in Pike county, 
Ky., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7846, authorizing the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railway Company to abandon a branch lint 
of railroad in Las Animas county, Colo., approved. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1046, Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. et al., 
embracing also Valuation No. 1045, The Belt Railway Company of 
Chicago and the Chicago, Peoria & Western Railroad Co., opinion No. 
B-752, 29 Val. Rep., 1-85, final value found as follows: 

1. Final value for rate-making purposes of the property of the 
Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company, owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes, found to be $24,550,000, as of June 30, 1913, 
of the property owned but not used, $33,094,189, and of the property 
used but not owned, $397,317. 

2. Final value for rate-making purposes of the property of The 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago, owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes, found to be $500,000, as of June 30, 1918, and of the 
property used but not owned, $18,404,173. 

3. Final value for rate-making purposes of the property of the 
Chicago, Peoria and Western Railroad Company, owned but not used, 
leased to The Belt Railway Company of Chicago, found to be $18,40!, 
as of June 30, 1918. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

In I. and S. No. 3384, the Commission has suspended from 
November 16 until June 16 schedules in supplement No. 14 to 
Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-5462. The suspended schedules 
propose to increase the interstate switching charge on loaded 
cars between industries on tracks of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road and connections of other lines at Atchison, Kan., from 
$2.25 to $6.30 per car. 

In I. and S. No. $383, the Commission has suspended from 
November 15 until June 15 schedules in supplement No. 39 to 
Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2123, and other tariffs of individual lines 
issues. The suspended schedules propose to revise the rates 02 
lead and lead residues, carloads, from points in central freight 
association territory and western termini points to destinations 
in eastern trunk line and New England territories. The follow- 
ing is illustrative, rates being in cents per 100 pounds: 


To New York City, from Toledo, O., present 25, proposed 29.5; 
Akron, O., present 25, proposed 27; Pittsburgh, Pa., present 19, pro 
posed 23. 
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MOTOR TARIFF ITEM DEFECTIVE 


jn connection with the decision in No. 21672, Electric 
Manufacturing Company vs. Soo Line et al., Com- 


chinery # ‘ = 
at Woodlock, in a concurring expression, asked how 
carriers Would persist in maintaining tariffs of poor cén- 


vqction Which were being consistently construed in favor of 
‘mpainants. The Commission, by division 5, found inappli- 
able the rate charged on electric motors, carloads, from Minne- 
voli, Minn., to New Orleans, La., and awarded reparation of 
¥47 69 on two cars shipped in September, 1925. The award, 
“always, carries interest at the rate of 6 per cent. The ship- 
wats moved over the Soo Line, the Monon and the Southern. 
icass A rate of $1.31 was imposed, the charges amounting to 
1954.17. ; 

Contemporaneously a Boyd tariff carried a commodity rate 
f $1185 on “machinery and machines, N.O.I.B.N., S.U. or 
KD... rated class A in current western classification and 
jth in current southern classification.” The class A rate 
harged was carried in the classification on “electric motors.” 
jectrie motors were not specifically named in the Boyd com- 
nodity tariff. Complainant contended that electric motors were 
mehines, and, therefore, that they were embraced within the 
«mmodity description, namely, machinery and machines. 

The Commission concluded that the description N. 0.1. B.N. 
erred to machinery and machines not otherwise indexed by 
yme in the Boyd commodity tariff. The defendants contended 
that the description related to the western classification. In 
that way they showed why they had imposed the class A rate 
i) the electric motors. 

In his separate view, which might be regarded as a lecture 
for the railroads and the compilers of their tariffs, Mr. Wood- 
lock said: 

Our tariff rules require that a commodity tariff shall show the 
aticles upon Which rates published therein are to apply; also a list of 
origin and destination stations. These rules permit cross reference 
0 other tariffs for such information. In the absence of specific 
reference by I. C. C. number to another tariff and to the specific 
provisions intended, we must conclude that such a term as “N. O. I. 
3.N.” when used in a commodity tariff, such as that here considered, 
isconfined to articles not otherwise indexed by name in the commodity 
riff. Numerous cases have recently presented controversies caused 
ty poor tariff construction in which terms such as ‘‘machinery,”’ 
“machines,” etc., occur, without definite provisions covering the 
mmodities included. They have been consistently construed in 
4 of —— How long will carriers persist in maintaining 
such tariffs? 


BOOTH RATINGS REPARATION 


A first class less-than-carload rating on exhibition booths, 
K. D., in boxes, bundles, crates or trunks, established in the 
three major classification territories on February 1 has been 
condemned as unreasonable for the present and future to the 
extent it exceeds or may exceed second class. The condemna- 
lok was made in No. 21073, George E. Fern vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. The Commission, by division 4, in that case consid- 
eed the any-quantity rating of first class applicable on booths 
bor to February 1, in official and southern territories; also 
lhe first class L. C. L. rating and the R26 and fourth class 
tatings, C. L.,. after that date. It came to the conclusion that 
the aly-quantity rating was applicable on shipments from Cin- 
clmnati, O., to West Baden, Ind., Grand Rapids, Mich., St. Louis, 
Mo, New Orleans, La., Baltimore, Md., Buffalo, N. Y., and At- 
antic City, N. J., and from Washington, D. C., West Baden, 
brand Rapids, St. Louis and Atlantic City to Cincinnati, but 
that it Was unreasonable to the extent indicated. The present 
‘arload rating was found not unreasonable. 
_. The order, effective as of January 20, requires the estab- 
lishment of the new L. C. L. rating and ‘the maintenance of the 
\. L rating, subject to a minimum of 24,000 pounds under rule 34. 

Reparation was denied. The Commission said that, except 
"here unusual circumstances were present, which it said was 
ot the case here, reparation did not follow from a reduction 
In classification ratings ordered by it. It said that the finding 
of Unreasonableness herein did not apply to past shipments. 
hat declaration brought a separate expression from Commis- 
Soner Eastman on the now being accentuated question of 
tion. He agreed with the conclusions except as to the 
‘nial of reparation. Mr. Eastman said that so far as he had 
Pe able to discover, the Commission had not made it an in- 
arable rule that reparation would be denied when a classifica- 


“lon rating was found unreasonable. Any such rule, he said, 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
aetna aaa tii laine 


obviously, would be without reason and hence arbitrafy. In 
the circumstances of this case he said he thought that the rating 
found unreasonable for the future was just as unreasonable in 
the past and that reparation should have been awarded. 


OIL SIDETRACK STATUS 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 21928, Standard Oil 
Co. (Ky.) vs. Southern, has found that a sidetrack at Gainesville, 
Ga., owned by the Southern, used for the purpose of making 
tank-car oil deliveries, is an assigned industrial track. There- 
fore, the Commission has found that the Southern is not justi- 
fied in refusing to switch tank cars on which it has not had a 
road haul to that track for unloading by the oil company. The 
terminal tariff of the Southern, the report says, provides for the 
switching by the Southern, from the point of interchange to the 
siding which is equipped with special unloading facilities, the 
chief of which is a pipe line whereby petroleum products, are 
piped from the tank cars on the side-track into the tanks of the 
complainant. 

Arrangement for such handling of the shipments to the 
Standard’s tanks, the report said, was made in 1908 and re- 
newed in 1926. The Southern designated a track to which it 
would send the cars and then rented part of its land upon which 
the Standard and other oil companies laid pipe lines for unload- 
ing the tank cars. In 1924, according to the report, the South- 
ern began declining to switch tank cars on which it had not 
had a line haul, claiming that the track was a team track use 
of which it could not be compelled to give for the unloading of 
traffic other than its own. It said it intended improving the 
track and using it more extensively for team track deliveries. 

“It appears that the real reason for the refusal to switch 
to the point of unloading traffic routed over the Gainesville 
Midland,” says the report, “is to compel complainant to route 
its shipments over defendant’s line.” 

The complaint was dismissed without prejudice to appro- 
priate action should the Southern persist in its refusal to com- 
ply with the provisions of its terminal tariff. 


E. J. & E. RECONSIGNMENT 


With Commissioner Porter alleging that “for the sake of 
the theoretical and ideal, the majority here proposes to forsake 
the practical and the attainable,” the Commission, by division 
3, in I. and S. No. 3294, diversion or reconsignment of coal, 
coke and iron ore at points on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, has 
made a decision, which, in the opinion of Commissioner Porter, 
will prevent any change in a condition the Commission, for 
years, has been trying to change. Technically the Commission 
has found justified, with exceptions, the proposed rules and 
charges governing the diversion and reconsignment of coal, 
coke and iron ore. The further mechanics of the decision are 
that the suspended schedules are to be canceled and the pro- 
ceeding is discontinued without prejudice to the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern’s doing of something the schedules show it has no de- 
sire to do. 


In the suspended schedules the road proposed to put into 
effect the rules and charges, on coal, coke and iron ore, which 
the Commission approved for the railroads generally in the 
Reconsignment Case, 47 I. C. C. 590. At present the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern has no charges for reconsignment and diver- 
sion. It proposed to establish charges of $2.70 and $6.30 per 
car, the amount of the charge depending upon the time when 
the reconsignment or diversion was made, except on soft coal 
distributed from its break-up yard at Kirk Yard, Gary, Ind., to 
points in what is generally known as the Calumet section of 
the Chicago switching district; and anthracite coal at Joliet, 
Ill., for deliveries at Joliet or to points beyond to which the 
through rate from the point of origin to the reconsigned desti- 
nation is applicable via Joliet. 

These exceptions were proposed to the general scheme ap- 
proved by the Commission in the Reconsignment Case on ac- 
count of conditions which the E., J. & E. said were peculiar to 
itself. For instance, it said the greater bulk of soft coal dis- 
tributed from the Kirk Yard was intended for the plants of 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation at various 
points in the Calumet part of the Chicago district. An arrange- 
ment exists between the subsidiaries and the railroad, itself also 
affiliated with the steel corporation, whereby coal from that 
yard to such plants is billed to the Illinois Steel Corporation. 
The coal cars are pooled at Kirk Yard, and, according to the 
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report, the coal is classified according to grade and placed upon 
a different track. Then the coal, without regard to the car 
numbers, is hauled, according to grade, to the plant needing it. 
The distribution is made without regard to car number or 
original billing. 

Thereby the E. J. & E. said it could handle the coal without 
regard to anything other than grade and without switching so 
as to send particular cars to the plant of the company named 
in the original billing. Thereby, it urged, its work was sim- 
plified. It said that if each car were billed direct and a re- 
consignment charge imposed it could not handle the traffic 
without greatly increasing the amount of switching and incur- 
ring considerable expense for additional power, track facilities 
and operating personnel. 

The tariffs were suspended upon the protests of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Coal Association, the American Wholesale Coal 
Shippers’ Association and others. The Commission said that 
representatives of various carriers, coal producers and dealers 
appeared at the hearing in support of the suspended schedules. 
The protestants urged that there would be discriminations and 
undue prejudice if the schedules were permitted to become 
operative. The E. J. & E. said that for a long time various 
of its connections had urged the use of the uniform reconsign- 
ment and diversion rules on its line because they feared that 
its practice of making no charges was threatening the continued 
maintenance of the charges on their line in accordance with 
the Commission’s decision in the reconsignment case. It said 
that after long deliberation it had consented to the publication 
of the charges, with the exceptions mentioned. It claimed that 
excepting anthracite was necessary to enable it to compete with 
other railroads. 

The Commission said it was of the opinion that the ex- 
ceptions were out of harmony with its conclusions in the re- 
consignment case, as well as inconsistent with the contentions 
of the respondent and others, that the approval of the schedules, 
as a whole, would promote uniformity in reconsigning practices 
in the territory concerned and prevent the spread of the E. J. 
& E. practice of according free reconsignment. 


As a common sense business proposition, Commissioner 
Porter, dissenting, said he believed the Commission should have 
found the schedules justified. Continuing, he said: 


No one has actually proved that any undue prejudice will result 
from the existence of the exceptions. As respondent seems insistent 
that the two exceptions be permitted, it is manifest that if we cancel 
the proposed schedules, respondent will abandon its attempt to place 
reconsignment on its line on a uniform basis. In the interest of 
uniformity, I, therefore, believe that we should approve the proposed 
schedules. If we do not approve them, in all probability we will never 
have another opportunity to pass upon the practice of respondent 
in respect of reconsignment, as all shippers will be satisfied with free 
reconsignment and diversion. On the other hand, if undue prejudice 
actually results from the application of the exceptions, shippers will 
have an opportunity to have the situation corrected by complaint to us. 

This case affords a splendid illustration of the truth of the old 
adage, that sometimes a half loaf is better than no loaf at all, and the 
action of the majority will most certainly result in there being no loaf, 


SHORT REPORT PLAN 


With the promulgation of the Commission’s report in No. 
21998, Fleisher Construction Co. vs. Northern Pacific, by division 
5, the fact became public that the Commission had authorized 
its report writers to use a shortened form for reports where 
the facts, in their judgment, warranted. The report in this case 
consists, in the main, of the ultimate conclusions of fact and 
the conclusions based thereon. 

At present the report form requires a statement showing 
the physical movement of the property on the rate or rates 
which have been challenged as in some way contravening the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act, the rates charged, the 
rates desired, either as bases for reparation or for prescription 
for the future, or both, an outline of the contentions of the 
parties, and a summing up indicating the ultimate facts found 
and the conclusions based thereon. 

If found suitable the shortened form will result in a saving 
of clerical labor in the Commission, in the time of the report 
writers, and in the material put into the bound volumes of 
Commission reports. The report in the case mentioned, made 
by division 5, follows: 

This case was presented under the shortened procedure. No ex- 
ceptions were filed to the report proposed by the examiner. It is 
necessary to set forth herein only our findings of ultimate facts and 
conclusions thereon. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we find that on 
September 9, 1924, complainant forwarded over defendant’s line and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific from the plant of the Minnesota 
Coal Company on a spur industrial track of defendant at Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Des Moines, Iowa, one carload of contractors’ outfit weighing 
59,920 pounds; that defendant and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
collected charges thereon at a combination class A rate of 47 cents 
per 100 pounds, composed of factors of 8.5 cents to the interchange 
point with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 38.5 cents beyond; 


that the rate charged was applicable under Northern Pacific tariffs, 
I. C. C. Nos. 7931 and 7862, and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific tariff 
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I. C. C. No. 11053; and that the claim for reparati 
that the rate charged was unreasonable is Tarrea "at a 
of limitations. The complaint will be dismissed. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Brick 
No. 21540, Lexington (Ky.) Board of Commerce vs. C. & 


8round 
€ Statute 





By division 2. Rate, brick and brick articles, Charleston W. Ve 


eeded o; | 


4 effective | 
This report covers a sub. | 


to Lexington, Ky., unreasonable to the extent it exe 
may exceed $2.85 per net ton. New rate to be made 
January 29. Reparation awarded. 
number, Louis Des Cognets & Co. vs. Same. 
; Wild Rabbit Skins 

No. 21584, E. A. Stephens & Co. vs. Burlington e 
No. 21901, Same vs. Union Pacific et al. By division 5 C 
plaints dismissed. Ratings and class rates, American wild “4 
bit skins, L. C. L., in official, southern and western classificati 
territories not unreasonable. Ratings and rates, same in 
modity, carloads, Denver, Colo., to New York. N. Y., and no. 
bury, Conn., not unreasonable. Contention was that America, 
wild rabbit skins should be rated lower than other rabbit skins 
because they could be used only in making hatters’ fur for a 
grade felt hats, not being suitable for tanning. 

Coal Reparation 

No. 17806, J. R. Blair et al. vs. Big Four et al. 
4. On further hearing orders of reparation in specific amounts 
made as a result of a finding of unreasonableness of rates op 
bituminous coal, Griff and Macksville, Ind., to Paris and cop. 


tiguous points in Illinois made in the original report, 136 | ¢. | 
Reparation orders have been made against the Big 


C. 543. 


Four in the following amounts: John R. Blair, $152; Charles 


Crum, $612; E. S. Hunter, $28; Frank L. Kidder, $1,288; J, w. | 


McGowan, $113; E. P. Huston, $2,137; and Frank B. Clinton 
$87: Against the Pennsylvania, Frank B. Clinton, $10. 


Dressed Pine 


No. 21857, Edward Eiler Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 4. Rate, dressed pine lumber, New Brocton, Ala. to 
Olean, N. Y., inapplicable. Applicable rate 48.5 cents plus a 
reconsignment charge of $2.70. Reparation of $27.14 awarded. 


Newsprint Paper 


No. 20414, Traffic Bureau (of the Aberdeen, S. D.) Chamber 
of Commerce et al. vs. Great Northern et al. By division 4. 
Complaint dismissed. Rates, newsprint paper, carloads, Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn., and points in Minnesota group to Aberdeen, 
S. D., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Excavating Machinery 


No. 21951, W. P. McDonald Construction Co. et al. vs. §. A. 
L. et al. By division 4. Rates, excavating machinery, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to Brandon, Fla., and Evansville, Ind., to Brooks- 
ville, Fla., inapplicable. Applicable rates class N beyond Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Reparation of $461.79 awarded. This report also 
covers No. 22002, Same vs. Same. 


Lard Substitute 


No. 20461, Southern Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 4. Rates, lard substitute, carloads, Gretna, La., to 
Albuquerque, N. M., unreasonable, between November 20, 1925, 
and February 10, 1926, to the extent the rate exceeded $1.27 and 
since then to the extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 
$1.075. New rate to be established not later than January 20. 
Reparation awarded. Commissioner Woodlock dissented. 


Lumber 


No. 22035, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
T. C. Clanton Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Louisiana Railway & Navi: 
gation Co. et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, 
lumber, Farmerville, La., to San Antonio, Tex., applicable and 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Automobile Bumpers 
No. 21477, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
Interstate Electric Co. vs. Wabash et al. By division 4. Com 
plaint dismissed. Rate, two carloads of automobile bumpers, 
Chicago, Ill., to Shreveport, La., not unreasonable. 


Machines 
No. 21556, Atlantic Bridge Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 4. Factor in a combination, Jacksonville, Fia., to Pow 
pano, Fla., on machines from Greensboro and Smith Gradé, ¥. 
C., inapplicable. Class N rate applicable. Reparation of $341.78 
awarded. 
Apples 


No. 21660, Fruit Service Co. vs. Burlington et al. By dit 
sion 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, apples, carload in barrels, 
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srejadictal. 
Scrap Steel 

No. 21112, Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., vs. New Orleans 
sreat Northern et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. 
aate scrap steel for remelting purposes only, inapplicable on 
“<a steel rails, New Orleans, La., to Ensley, Ala. Rate on 
alway track rails applicable. Commissioner Eastman dis- 
ete, objecting to the acceptance by the Commission of a 
jeclaration by an inspection bureau employe that because the 
js had holes bored in their ends they could be used for their 
ginal purpose, in face of the facts that the Southern Pacific 


apn them as scrap and that they had been used as scrap. 


Peaches 

No. 21414, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. Pennsyl- 
pia et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, one 
arload of peaches, Milton, Del., to Malone, N. Y., not unrea- 
sonable. 

Crushed Stone 

No. 21514, Builders’ Association of Kansas City, Inc., vs. 
z, Louis‘San Francisco. By division 4. Rate, crushed stone in 
bags, carloads, Kansas City, Mo., to Tulsa, Okla., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 15.5 cents, minimum 
000, the crushed stone being varicolored like marble in ap- 
yarance and used in terrazzo floors. A class E rate of 27.5 
wits was applied. New rate is to be effective January 20. 
peparation of $48 awarded. Commissioner Woodlock dissented, 
hiding that class E was reasonable for such movements, only 
me car having moved, he said, in the two-year period prior to 
the filing of the complaint. 

Logs 

No. 21904, Williamson Veneer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
iivision 8. Rates on oak and poplar logs from points in Virginia 
ad West Virginia on lines of defendants to Baltimore, Md., 
vere, are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 65 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous sixth class rates from and to the same points. 
Reparation awarded. Order for future effective on or before 
January 29. 

Incandescent Lamps 

No. 21408, General Electric Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al. By 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Ratings in southern classi- 
fication on incandescent lamps, carloads and less-than-carloads, 
and rates governed thereby, not unreasonable. 


Hay 

No. 19623, W. J. Smith et al. vs. A. & S. et al. By division 
2 Reparation awarded on finding rates charged on hay from 
points in southeastern Kansas to destinations in Texas and 
louisiana not unreasonable prior to October 12, 1925, but un- 
reasonable thereafter up to February 1, 1927, to the extent they 
exceeded the grain and grain products distance rates prescribed 
in Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 101 
LC. C. 116, which became effective October 12, 1925. Com- 
missioner McManamy dissented. 


Brick 


I, and S. No. 3275, brick and related articles, from Sioux 
City, Ia, to Kansas City, Mo., and other lower Missouri River 
cities, opinion No. 15033, 157 I. C. C. 539. By division 3. Pro- 
posed increased rates, brick and related articles, Sioux City 
and Sargent’s Bluffs, Ia., to Kansas City, Mo., and other lower 
Missouri River points, not justified. Schedules ordered can- 
teled and proceeding discontinued. 


Rough Stone 


No. 19897, Builders’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., Inc., 
vs. Burlington et al. By division 4. Rate, rough stone, includ- 
lng stone sawed on four sides or less, Bedford, Ind., limestone 
district to Kansas City, Mo., not unreasonable but unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent it exceeds or may exceed 80 per cent of 
the contemporaneous rate on dressed stone. Undue prejudice 
‘0 be removed not later than February 25. Commissioner Wood- 
lock, concurring in part, disagreed with his colleagues on the 
finding of undue prejudice for the reason given by him in No. 
19656, James O’Meara vs. B. & O., decided October 16. 


SEABOARD GOVERNMENT LOANS 


The Commission, by division 4, in a supplemental report in 
ance Nos. 1017 and 2263, loans to the Seaboard Air Line 
, ilway Company, has extended the time for payment of loans 
€retofore obtained by the carrier from the government under 
section 210 of the transportation act to fifteen years, the maxi- 
mum period fixed by law, from the making of such loans. The 
oe Were made in installments on various dates in 1920, 1921 
d 1923, with various maturities ranging from ten to fifteen 
years. The amount of the Seaboard’s indebtedness has been 
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reduced to $14,443,887.84, the total sum of the notes now out- 
standing. The Commission also released that part of the col- 
lateral security for the notes consisting of junior lien on $3,902,- 
000 of applicant’s first and consolidated mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds. 

“The proposed extension of these government loans and part 
release of the security therefore are an integral part of a general 
plan of refinancing contemplating the issuance of additional 
common stock and consolidated mortgage bonds and the retire- 
ment of approximately 90 per cent of an outstanding issue of 
$25,000,000 of adjustment mortgage 5 per cent income bonds, 
due 1949,” said the Commission, adding that the refinancing 
plan had been approved. 

On consummation of the plan, said the Commission, the 
Seaboard’s funded debt “will be substantially reduced, with a 
corresponding reduction in its obligation for interest.” 


GRAND TRUNK CAR FERRIES 


Rerouting of the Grand Trunk Western Railroad Company 
car ferry boats across Lake Michigan has been authorized in 
Finance No. 7528, rerouting of Grand Trunk car ferries, and 
Finance No. 7319, operation by Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil- 
waukee. The Commission, by division 4, has issued a certificate 
authorizing the newly created Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Co., successor of the Grand Trunk Western Railway Co., to 
transfer the eastern terminal of the Grand Trunk car ferry 
boats from Grand Haven to Muskegon, Mich. The western ter- 
minus is Milwaukee, Wis. 

As part of that transfer the Commission has also authorized 
the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, a Grand Trunk cor- 
poration, to operate, under trackage rights, over 26.52 miles of 
Pennsylvania rails from Kinney to Muskegon, Mich., and over 
the rails of the Muskegon Railway & Navigation Co., a belt 
line, for a distance of about 2.59 miles. This trackage right 
arrangement will enable the Grand Trunk to bring its main 
line service into Muskegon instead of Grand Haven and give 
that city of 70,000 population main-line connection with Detroit, 
something it has not had. The applicant told the Commission 
that it would continue service to Grand Haven. That city con- 
tended that public convenience and necessity did not require 
the change of the eastern terminal of the car ferry route. The 
Grand Trunk said that the change was necessary to enable it 
to expedite service to and from the northwest and to avoid 
climatic conditions at Grand Haven. The latter contended that 
it had the better harbor and no worse ice and climatic con- 
ditions than Muskegon. 

Changes in the freight terminals and the erection of a pas- 
senger station at Muskegon are estimated to cost $750,000. The 
cost of constructing a connection with the Pennsylvania to 
enable the Grand Trunk to use Pennsylvania rails is estimated 
at $55,000. 


N. Y., P. & C. PROJECT UP AGAIN 


A further hearing on the application of the New York, 
Pittsburgh & Chicago Railroad (Finance No. 4741) for authority 
to build a railroad from Allegheny to Easton, Pa., as the “back- 
bone” of a shorter route from the east to the west, will be 
held December 17 in Washington before Assistant Director 
Burnside of the Commission’s bureau of finance. 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, is the 
spokesman for the interests back of the project, which was 
originally put forward years ago. The application was filed 
March 30, 1925. At hearings held in June of that year Mr. 
Loree reviewed the history of the project. Surveys were made 
under the supervision of Joseph Ramsey, Jr., in 1907 and 1908 
and in August, 1908, E. H. Harriman acquired control of the 
project, and the Harriman estate still holds that control. 

A proposed report in the proceeding was issued in 1925 by 
Mr. Burnside and Engineer-Examiner Gray recommending that 
the Commission find that the record did not warrant favorable 
action, but that the finding be made without prejudice to later 
resubmission. 

Mr. Loree, in response to a recent inquiry from the Com- 
mission, said he was ready to proceed with the case. 


C. OF N. J. SEEKS SHORT LINES 


The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, in Finance 
No. 7938, has asked the Commission for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Wharton & Northern Railroad Company and of the 
Mount Hope Mineral Railroad Company by acquisition of stock. 

The applicant proposes to acquire all the stock of the 
Wharton and 1,093 shares out of 1,600 shares of the stock of 
the Mount Hope for $1,250,000. Explaining why it wished to 
acquire the lines, the applicant said: : 


The great preponderance of the traffic of both these short lines 
is ao interchanged with the applicant at its junctions and unified 
contro 


will, therefore, make possible substantial economies and 
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increased efficiency in operation. These two carriers have been oper- 
ating with limited equipment and facilities owing to their limited 
financial resources. Adequacy and efficiency of service by the Wharton 
and Northern is particularly important from the public standpoint 
because two important munitions depots of the federal government are 
dependent upon it for service. By making these carriers part of its 
system the applicant will be able to assure more adequate and efficient 
service to the general public and particularly to Picatinny Arsenal 
and Lake Denmark Naval Depot. The Wharton and Southern fur- 
nishes a short route between parts of the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey and southern connections and parts of the Erie railroad 
system. By including the Wharton and Northern portion of this route 
in its system, applicant will be enabled to effect economies in its inter- 
change of traffic with the Erie railroad system. Owing to its greater 
buying power, the applicant wlil be enabled to effect economies in the 
purchase of materials and supplies for these two carriers. 

The Wharton & Northern extends from Green Pond Junc- 
tion to Wharton, N. J., 15.67 miles, with 4.9 miles of branch 
lines. The Mount Hope Mineral extends from Mount Hope, N. 


J., to Wharton, N. J., 3.64 miles. : 


SHORT LINE HARD COAL RATES 

“This Commission and the public served by the Greenwich 
& Johnsonville should be upon notice that the enforcement of 
the policy which is the fundamental basis of the examiner’s 
report would lead to the abandonment of this railway and for- 
ever deprive the region in which it is located of the services 
that it renders,’ declare H. T. Newcomb and H. D. Brown, 
attorneys for the defendant in No. 22147, United Paper Board 
Co., Ine., vs. Delaware & Hudson et al. The declaration is 
made in exceptions filed by the attorneys in the case mentioned 
and in No. 22180, Greenwich Chamber of Commerce vs. Same. 

The attorneys insisted that the examiners erred in that 
they based their recommendation as to hard coal rates from 
Pennsylvania to destinations on the short line upon the assump- 
tion that because the Delaware & Hudson owned the stock of 
the Greenwich & Johnsonville that short line was a part of 
the Delaware & Hudson system and that conditions on it were 
substantially the same as on two main line divisions of the 
proprietary company. They insist that, in all essential respects, 
the service performed in hauling coal to destinations on the 
short line is a two-line haul and that conditions on the short 
line are such as to warrant higher rates than proposed by the 
examiners. 

“The Commission ought to give special and serious con- 
sideration to the situation of the Greenwich & Johnsonville,” 
says the argument under one exception. “It is not an integral 
portion of the railway of the Delaware & Hudson Co., but, like 
a multitude of small railways that serve the smaller communi- 
ties and industries of the United States, and in very many 
instances, as in this one, operate through rugged and scantily 
populated sections, the larger operation has no interest in it 
save as an owner of its securities... Its stockholder is under 
no obligation to continue its operation at a loss.” 

The attorneys said attention was not lightly directed to 
this factual and legal situation. The warning that abandon- 
ment might be caused by insistence upon the policy shown in 
the examiner’s report followed the declaration that attention 
was not lightly directed to the facts and the law. 


HOCH-SMITH IRON AND STEEL 


On petition of the carriers, the Commission has postponed 
the effective date of its order in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith 
iron and steel, from December 20 to March 20. The carriers 
said they could not ascertain the shortest distances between the 
500 points of origin in the territory involved, Official Classifi- 
cation, to the 1,800 destinations therein in time to make the 
tariffs effective December 20. Iron and steel rates in that ter- 
ritory have not been on a mileage basis, hence the necessity 
for the calculation of distances. The railroads asked for an 
additional six months, but the Commission allowed them only 
half as much time as they requested. 


P. AND W. VA. STOCK QUERY 
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Chairman Lewis and other commissioners, November 22, 
made unsuccessful efforts to elicit the facts with respect to the 
reported sale of the Taplin stock in the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia to the Rennroad Corporation. They asked questions 
on that point in the course of arguments in No. 21032, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission vs. B. & O., the Clayton anti-trust 
proceeding brought against the B. & O., on account of its pur- 
— of about 43 per cent of the stock of the Western Mary- 
and. 

W. S. Bronson, general attorney of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, said he did not know, but that, if he did, he would 
frankly tell the Commission. 

C. F. Taplin, general counsel and one of the brothers re- 
puted to have sold control of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
said there had been no change in the management of that car- 
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rier and that none was in contemplation. He said he » 
speaking as general counsel of the corporation and not fo Was 
private interest. T any 
Luther M. Walter, attorney for the B. & O., said 
there should be a frank disclosure about the matter 
Mr. Bronson said that, in his opinion, all the railroad holdi 
corporations of the Van Sweringens, Chesapeake ¢ Ohio ding 
other railroads were carriers subject to section 2a of _ 
interstate commerce act and liable for having issued secu = 
without the permission of the Commission. ila 


RAIL-OCEAN-RAIL ARGUMENTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The arguments in No. 14880, Dallas Chamber of Commer 
et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and the cases joineq with 
it, on the report of Examiner Bardwell on further hearing j 
the reopened part of Consolidated Southwestern Cases, of which 
No. 14880 was a part (see Traffic World, November 16), were 
probably .the most peculiar ever made in at least one respect 
As they progressed it became apparent that one man agreed 
with all others on one point and disagreed on all others, yy 
two men agreed on all points. For instance, R. S. Outlaw tor 
the Santa Fe agreed in part with George H. Muckley, the latter 
speaking for the Morgan Line, a part of the Southern Pacific 
system, and the Mallory Line, with which the Santa Fe has 
been in close association in some traffic matters. ; 

Interior cities as well as the ports were in disagreement 
with each other. New Orleans asked to be taken out of the 
case on the ground that it was not a part of the southwest. 
Paul A. Walker, for the Oklahoma commission, the complaint 
of which, No. 13515, is the initial complaint in the list com. 
posing the Consolidated Southwestern cases, insisted that New 
Orleans be kept in on the ground that it was an important gate. 
way to the southwest. 

C. E. Hochstedtler, Chicago Association of Commerce, by 
means of comparisons of the rates of progression for hauls in 
the southwest from such points as Chicago, St. Louis and Mem. 
phis was taken as suggesting that the rates from Chicago were 
too high or the others too low. But he said he was not to be 
understood as desiring that any point be deprived of its natural 
advantages. Mr. Walker indicated that the originating con. 
plainant in the leading case in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases was better satisfied with the original report than with 
the proposals of the examiner in this report on further hearing. 
He said he was not prepared, as a lawyer, to answer a question 
by Commissioner Farrell, as to whether the Commission had the 
power to do with the rates involving carriers by water what 
the Commission had assumed to do. Mr. Walker said he had 
assumed that the Commission had the power it had undertaken 
to exercise. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. and S. 3359, lumber and related articles from 
Georgia and Alabama points to Ohio River crossings and points 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, assigned for November 19, at At- 
lanta, Ga., before Examiner Konigsberg, was canceled. 


OHIO REPARATION ORDER 


By an order in Ex Parte 88, reparation on intrastate traffic 
(Ohio), the Commission has approved an award of reparation 
of the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio for $1,302.16 to the 
Newton Steel Company on account of unreasonable rates o0 
sheet bars from Youngstown to Newton Falls, O., that moved 
in the so-called guaranty period from March 1, 1920, to August 
31, 1920. 


FLORIDA FRUIT SHIPMENTS 
Shipment of Florida fruit into the southern and westert 
states under sterilization has been authorized for the period 
November 21, 1929, to January 31, 1930, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Movement to such states has been prohibited since 
May 16, 1929, on account of the Mediterranean fruit fly outbreak 
in Florida. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 

The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
November 1-7, inclusive, was 163,323 cars, as compared witl 
124,194 cars in the preceding period, according to the car serv 
ice division of the American Railway Association. No shortag 
was reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 

Box, 82,134; ventilated box, 206; auto and furniture, 15,154; told 
box, 97,494; flat, 5,729; gondola, 14,848; hopper, 20,897; total coal, 


35,745; coke, 203; S. D. stock, 16,231; D. D. stock, 2,600; refrigerator, 
4,364; tank, 189; and miscellaneous, 768. 000 
00! 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 12,000 box and 1 
auto and furniture cars, 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 


nr si ila aaa ican cia ici a ai aia 


LUMBER ROUTING DUTIES 


\Ithough but one carload of lumber was involved and the 
ter Was handled under shortened procedure, a number of 
“resting points were involved in No. 22105, Wayne Lumber 
>, ys, Boston & Maine et al. Examiner Paul G. Thompson 
»s recommended that the Commission find that that one car- 
vad, shipped from Northville, N. Y., to Maplewood, Mass., was 


jouted by the New York Central but that the complainant 


m 
a 


yg not Shown to have been damaged thereby. He further said 
iat the rate charged should be found unreasonable, in the past 
ad for the future, to the extent it exceeded or might exceed 
529 per net ton. To that basis he recommended reparation. 
“The car was routed to the extent it was to be given to the 
wy York Central by the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville, the 
rginating line. The car was sent by the New York Central 
yer its rails, those of the West Shore and the Boston & Maine. 
; moved via Rotterdam Junction and Boston, Maplewood being 
iow miles north of Boston The Boston & Maine, the examiner 
gid, had two routes, one known as the upper route, in part 
rt a branch line, and the other through Boston, the latter 
ing the customary route 

A combination rate of $7.09 was imposed. The complainant 
gight a rate Of $5.29. The railroads were willing to refund to 
he basis of a rate of $6.40. The last mentioned rate was 
plicable via Troy, N. Y. The examiner said it was the duty 
¢ the New York Central when it received the car to send it 
ia the cheapest reasonable route, which he said was via Troy 
ad the $6.40 rate, and that therefore the New York Central had 
nisrouted the car. However, he said that by reason of his con- 
jusion that a rate of $5.29 would have been reasonable no 
jamage was suffered by reason of that misrouting. 

The examiner found that a joint rate of $5.29 was in effect 
fon Northville to Boston at the time of the movement and 
ince then. He said that that rate was subject to Rule 77 and 
therefore applicable at intermediate points. Maplewood, he 
uid, was intermediate to Boston via the so-called upper route 
trough Lowell, Salem and Lynn. There was no routing restric- 
tin in the part of the tariff relating to the Boston & Maine. 
by the voluntary establishment of the rate of $5.29, subject to 
Rule 77, the examiner said, the carriers held out that rate as a 
reasonable One via the upper route. 

“Inasmuch,” says Thompson’s report, “as the distance from 
Northville to Maplewood over the main line is about 10 miles 
lss than over the upper route, it is apparent that the rate of 
29 was also a reasonable rate to Maplewood via the main 
ne, 

After the shipment moved, Thompson said, the carriers es- 
ublished a joint commodity rate of $6.40 from Northville to 
Yaplewood applicable over the routes that had theretofore been 
catying the $5.29 rate. Therefore, he said, Rule 77 was no 
onger applicable to Maplewood as an intermediate destination 
lconnection with the joint commodity rate of $5.29 to Boston. 
That publication, he said, resulted in a fourth section depar- 
‘we, protected, for the time being by an appropriate fourth 
“clon application. But, he said, the rate of $6.40 raised a 
resumption that as to Maplewood via the upper route it was 
inreasonable to the extent it exceeded the rate of $5.29 to 
boston. He said the railroads had made no effort to rebut that 
resumption. Since the rate was unreasonable via the upper 
‘ute, he said, it was also unreasonable via the main line 
‘rough Boston. In addition to recommending the condemna- 
‘on of the rate charged and the rate established after the car 
hoved, he recommended reparation of $38.44. 


LIME TO FLORIDA 


‘ a ee rate scheme that would break the old Jacksonville 
Mbination method of making rates has been proposed, by Ex- 
‘ultet Harold M. Brown, in No. 21323, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., 
: s vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. His proposal is that rates 
ve me, common, hydrated, quick and slack, carloads, from vari- 
Pree in Alabama, George, Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
send - from Genoa, Woodville and Gibsonburg, O., to St. 
hut sburg and Clearwater, Fla., be found unreasonable since 
— 1926, and that reparation be awarded. 
ie j the removal of the unreasonableness he suggests the 
= ° the scale on lime prescribed in Lime Between South- 
oth Oints, 129 I. C. C. 635, extended to 1,400 miles. The 

Sion of the scale, Brown said, should be upon the basis 


of an increase of 10 cents per net ton for each 40-mile block, 


from the points of origin involved in this complaint, over the 
shortest possible routes without transfer of lading, to St. Peters- 
burg and Clearwater, plus an arbitrary in an amount equal to 
25 per cent of the rates in the scale applied to the shortest 
possible distance from the Seaboard Air Line, Jacksonville to 
River Junction, Fla., to St. Petersburg and Clearwater in the 
manner set forth in connection with that scale. 

Brown says that nothing in his proposed finding is to be 
construed as prohibiting reasonable groupings at the origin 
points, provided that the rates from such groups be made fair 
averages of rates which would otherwise be made from the 
individual points in such groups, and, provided further, that no 
fourth section departures shall thereby be created. 

Complainants sought rates based upon the southern lime 
scale now in effect between points in the south, but not ap- 
plicable to destinations south of the Seaboard Air Line, Jack- 
sonville to River Junction, plus an arbitrary of only 15 per cent 
for hauls south of the Seaboard rails. Such a scheme would 
have resulted in the reduction of a rate of $6.60, Sherwood, 
Teénn., to St. Petersburg, to $4.85 per ton. Brown’s recommenda- 
tion of a 25 per cent arbitrary would cause a lesser reduction. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


, Naphtha 

No. 22028, American Mineral Spirits Co. of Chicago, IIl., 
et al. vs. C. I. & L. et al. Examiner T. Naftalin. Rate, naphtha, 
tank-carloads, Wichita Falls and Electra, Tex., to Louisville, 
Ky., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the rate to New 
Albany, Ind., plus an Ohio River crossing arbitrary of 1.5 cents. 
Reparation proposed. 

Junk Copper 

No. 22116, Louis Cohen & Son vs. Central of New Jersey 
et al. Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rate, two carloads of junk 
copper, Williamsport, Pa., to Carteret, N. J., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate, 25 cents, Minimum 36,000 pounds. Reparation 
proposed. 

Asphalt Shingles 

No. 21935, Philip Carey Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Examiner John Davey. Rate, one carload of asphalt shingles 
and roofing paper, Lockland, O., to Parksley, Va., inapplicable. 
Applicable rate 37.5 cents. Reparation of $70 proposed. 

Crude Butk Sulphur 

No. 22047, Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Jackson Fertilizer 
Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Examiner E. H. Kerwin. Rates, crude 
bulk sulphur, Gulf Hill, Tex., to Jackson, Miss., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded or may exceed $5.50 per net ton, mini- 
mum 80,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. 

Silk Yarn or Tram 


No. 22107, Mission Hosiery Mills, A. H. Wittenburg, Inc., 
vs. Santa Fe et al. Examiner P. F. Mackey. Rates, silk yarn 
or tram, L. C. L., Bethlehem and Wilkesbarre, Pa., to Los An- 
geles, Calif., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
present rate of $4.80 per 100 pounds. Reparation proposed. 

Shelled Peanuts 

No. 21860, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al., 
fourth section application No. 4218 and others. Examiner C. J. 
Peterson. Dismissal recommended. Rates, shelled peanuts, 
carloads, points in Virginia to Kansas City, Mo., not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Denial of fourth section applications 
recommended. 

Tank Steel 


No. 21666, Woodiey Petroleum Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
Examiner W. K. Berryman. Rate, tank steel, Cavett, La., to 
Griffin Spur, Ark., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 39 
cents. Reparation of $1,018.32 proposed. 


Turpentine Cups 
No. 22359, Lerio Patent Cup Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio et al. Examiner W. G. Butts. Rate, gal- 
vanized turpentine cups and aprons, carloads, Mobile, Ala., to 
Eagle Pass, Tex., for export to Durango, Mex., unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded or may exceed $1.09 per 100 pounds. 
New rate and reparation of $203.87 proposed. 


Scrap Copper 


No. 22301, G. Mathes Co. vs. Kansas City Southern et al. 
Examiner Albert A. Mattson. Rate, scrap copper, Houston, Tex., 
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to St. Louis, Mo., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 59 
cents. Reparation of $70.57 proposed. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


No. 22171, Trimble Brothers vs. Santa Fe et al. Examiner 
J. O. Cassidy. Rates, fresh fruits and vegetables, carloads, 
points in California, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah 
and Wyoming to points on the C. & N. W. in Nebraska between 
Crawford and Neligh, Neb., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed the contemporaneous rates to the more 
distant Missouri River points. Rates for the future and rep- 
aration recommended. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 19602, Kelly, Weber & Co., Ltd. vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al. The order entered herein on April 10, 1928, as subse- 
quently modified has been vacated and set aside. 

No. 17031, Florence Chamber of Commerce vs. Louisville 
& Nashville et al. The order entered herein on October 22, 
1927, as subsequently modified has been vacated and set aside. 

No. 18846, Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf et al. The order entered herein on December 23, 1927, 
as subsequently modified, has been vacated and set aside. 

No. 18112, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Central Railroad 
of New Jersey et al., and cases grouped therewith. The sixth 
paragraph of the order of June 3, 1929, heretofore entered in 
these cases, has been modified to read as follows: 

It is further ordered, That in computing distances pertaining to 
shipments from points in the Hudson district actual distances shall 
be used in each instance where the haul is 60 miles or less, and that 
an average of the distances in excess of 60 miles shall be used in 
each instance where the haul is more than 60 miles, and that the 
rates from producing points in the Lehigh district shall be computed 
in each instance on the basis of the distance from Northampton, Pa.; 
and it is further ordered, the fifth paragraph of such order of June 
3, 1929, with respect to the formula prescribed for computing dis- 
tances, is to be interpreted as requiring that, in applying the dis- 
tance rates and distance differentials therein prescribed, distances in 
each instance shall be computed over the shortest route via existing 
connections where it is possible to interchange carload traffic without 
transfer of lading; and_the effective date of the order of June 3, 
1929, has been postponed to January 1, 1930. 

No. 21665, North Carolina Corporation Commission vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown. Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce permitted to intervene. 

No. 22780, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Cedar 
Rapids & Iowa City et al. Nebraska Cement Corp. and Con- 
solidated Cement Corp. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22733, Public Service Commission of Wyoming vs. 
Chicago & North Western et al. Producers and Refiners Corp. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 22598, Interstate Ameisite Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown. Richard H. Shafer permitted to intervene. 

No. 22682, Topeka Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. The Grant-Billingsley Fruit Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22788, Crab Orchard Improvement Co. et al. vs. Virginian 
et al. Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 22804, Armour & Co. vs. Great Northern et al. 
& Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 18655, Ozark Cider & Vinegar Co. et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al. Order entered herein on December 6, 1927, 
as subsequently modified has been vacated and set aside. 

No. 18914, Thompson Drug Co. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western et al. The order entered herein on May 18, 1928, has 
been vacated and set aside. 

No. 18366, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al. The order entered herein on February 29, 1928, 
as subsequently modified, has been vacated and set aside. 

Finance No. 6515, control of Naples, Seaboard & Gulf by 
Seaboard Air Line, and cases grouped therewith. The time 
within which said carrier may pledge and repledge the $396,000, 
principal amount, of said bonds, has been extended to and in- 
cluding December 31, 1931. 

Finance Nos. 5991, 5992 and 5994, bonds of Seaboard-All 
Florida, and Finance No. 5993, assumption of obligation by Sea- 
board Air Line. The Seaboard Air Line has been authorized to 
pledge and repledge from time to time up to and including De- 
cember 31, 1931, all or any part of the $194,000, principal amount, 
of said bonds as collateral security for any note or notes that 
may be issued by said carrier within limitations of section 20a 
(9) of interstate commerce act, such pledge or pledges to be 
in ratio of not exceeding $125 of bonds in value at their pre- 
vailing market price at the time of pledge for each $100 face 
amount of notes. 

Finance No. 6482, bonds of Seaboard Air Line. The time 
within which said carrier may pledge and repledge said bonds 
has been extended to and including December 31, 1931. 

Finance No. 6481, bonds of Seaboard Air Line. The time 
within which said carrier may pledge and repledge said bonds 
has been extended to and including December 31, 1931. 


Swift 
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Finance Nos. 6553, 6554, 6555 and 6556, bonds of Seabo 
All Florida. The time within which said carrier may ie 
and repledge the $548,000 of said series B bonds hag 4. edge 
tended to and including December 31, 1931. en ex. 
No. 20081, Vail Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. Second 
tion of complainant to reopen this case under shorteneg a 
cedure for further evidence denied. Pro- 
No. 19831, Patterson Produce Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado ¢ g 
Fe et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration denied. ‘ 
No. 21518, Phoenix Horse Shoe Co. et al. vs. Chicago g 
























































































Alton et al. Defendants’ petition for reconsideration op record 
denied. 
No. 20567, Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. Louisville ¢ Nashville 


et al. The order entered in this case on September 12 1929 
which was by its terms made effective on December 9 1999 
upon 15 days’ notice, has been modified so that it wi become 
effective on February 2, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice 

No. 19368, A. S. Newlin & Co. vs. Norfolk & Western, Pro, 
ceeding reopened for further hearing under the shorteneg 
cedure. ne 

No. 22692, United States Graphite Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
Motion of Baltimore & Ohio to dismiss complaint herein on 
ground that issues involved therein has been decided ip No 
20568, United States Graphite Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
overruled. 3 

No. 20098, Yates Grocery Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al, 
Complainant’s petition for reopening and/or reconsideration op 
record as made in order to comply with order of Commission 
denied. 

No. 18399, Badger Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Santa Fe et al, 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration of report on reargy. 
ment denied. 

No. 20457, John E. Booth Lumber Corporation vs. Centraj 
Vermont et al. Complainant’s third petition for rehearing 
denied. 

No. 20995, Kistler Leather Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al, 
Complainant’s petition for further hearing denied. 

No. 20990, Bernuth, Lembecke Co., Inc., vs. Burlington et al, 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 20984, G. Caruso & Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al, 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration and award of alleged 
overcharges under an intermediate rule denied. 

No. 19812, Woodward & Son vs. Southern et al. Com. 
plainant’s petition for further consideration to modify findings 
with respect to character of commerce which constituted the 
movement from Maiden, N. C., to Liberty, N. C., denied. 

No. 20641, Woodsum Coal Co. vs. New Haven et al. Petition 
of Woodsum Coal Co. for reconsideration and oral argument 
denied. 

No. 21594, Davies & Thomas Co. vs. Central Railroad of 
New Jersey et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration 
on record as made denied. 

No. 21013, Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. Oregon Short Line 
et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration on record as 
made and for modification of order of July 29, 1929, denied. 

No. 19886, Graff-Kittanning Clay Products Co. vs. Atlantic 
City et al. The order of October 2, 1929, which was by its terms 
to become effective December 24, 1929, upon 30 days’ notice, has 
been modified so as to become effective on March 24, 1930, upon 
30 days’ notice. 

No. 19975, Evans Pipe Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
The order entered in this case, on October 2, 1929, which was 
by its terms to become effective December 24, 1929, upon 30 
days’ notice, has been modified so as to become effective 0 
March 24, 1930, upon 30 days’ notice. 

No. 22568, City of Winter Haven et al. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. Motion of Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line, 
Central of Georgia, and Macon, Dublin and Savannah to dis 
miss complaint in this case on ground that it does not conform 
with requirements of rule III, paragraph (1) and (m) of Rules 
of Practice, overruled. 

No. 19467, Baker-Hanna-Blake Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen é 
Rockfish et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration 0 
present record, or in alternative, reopening for further hearing, 
denied. 

No. 17400, Appalachian Power Co. et al. vs. Norfolk & 
Western. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration of order of 
July 1, 1929, denied. 

No. 16809, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Complainants’ and interveners’ petition for rehearing 
and/or reargument as to reparation denied. 

No. 21293, M. H. Haym vs. Canadian National et al. —_ 
plaint herein dismissed, parties having agreed to adjustmen 
informally. 

No. 21781, Sandusky Cement Co. vs. Illinois Central et “ 
No. 21241, Twin City Tile & Marble Co. vs. Nelson & Albemsy 
et al., No. 22215, Atchison Chamber of Commerce VS. Santa 
(Continued on page 1310) 
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igual Gathering of Shippers’ Organization—Aitchison Presents Code of Ethics for Practitioners 
Before Commission—Legislative and Other Committee Reports 
Acted on—Day Reelected President 


goOD part of the first day’s sessions of the 23rd annual 
meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League, which 
A opened at the Palmer House, Chicago, November 20, 
ng given over to consideration of Commissioner Clyde B. 
itehison’s suggested code of ethics for practitioners before the 
commission and of the problem presented by the press of work 
wfronting the Commission. The meeting did not settle down 
its docket until toward the middle of the afternoon session. 
Commissioner Aitchison prefaced his presentation of the 
atative code of ethics with a few remarks in which he traced 
je development of the work of the Commission from the day 
sien the Chairman Cooley spent his mornings reading the Bible 
his office and commissioners vied for the rare privilege of 
«ducting out-of-town hearings, to the present when, he said, 
de liberality of the Commission in its rules of practice and evi- 
ince had given way, in some cases, to license and it had been 
yeessary to set up a bar of practitioners. He said that there 
mg ample precedent for this move, in spite of the fact that 
je statutes did not specifically provide for it, citing the decision 
{the Supreme Court in a case involving a similar plan on the 
ut of the Board of Tax Appeals. He made it clear that the 
moposed code was merely “something to shoot at” suggested 
iy himself personally, and said that none of his colleagues on 
te Commission had seen it until the morning of its presenta- 
tim to the League. 
The code of ethics suggested for adoption by practitioners 
fore the bar of the Commission consists of 43 canons. It is 
modeled on the code of the American Bar Association. 


The preamble to the canons of professional ethics recites 
that no code or set of rules can be framed which will particu- 
krize all the duties of the practitioner. It asserts that the 
aumeration of particular duties should not be construed as a 
denial of the existence of others equally imperative though not 
gecifically mentioned. The word “Commission” as used in the 
anons means not merely Commission but also the divisions of 
that body and representatives of it whether members, examiners 
or other officers or employes connected with the matter in hand. 

In numbering the canons Mr. Aitchison followed the num- 
tering used in the bar association code. The titles or canon 
lames are: 1, the duty of the practitioner to the Commission; 
) the selection of commissioners; 3, attempts to exert personal 
influence on the Commission; 4, attempts to exert political in- 
fuence on the Commission; 5, ethical standards of practice in 
courts of the United States to be observed; 6, adverse influences 
ad conflicting interests; 7, professional colleagues and conflicts 
of opinion; 8, advising upon the merits of a client’s cause; 9, 
uegotiations with opposite party; 10, acquiring interests in liti- 
sation; 11, dealing with trust property; 12, fixing the amount of the 
fee; 13, contingent fees; 14, suing a client for a fee; 15, how far 
‘practitioner may go in supporting a client’s cause; 16, restrain- 
ing clients from improprieties; 17, ill feeling and personalities 
tetween advocates; 18, treatment of witnesses and litigants; 19, 
appearance of practitioner as witness for his client; 20, news- 
taper discussion of pending litigation; 21, punctuality and expe- 
tition ; 22, candor and fairness; 23, attitude toward the Commis- 
sion; 24, right of practitioner to control the incidents of the 
tal; 25, taking technical advantage of opposite counsel, agree- 
uents with him; 26, professional advocacy other than before the 
Commission ; 27, advertising, direct or indirect; 28, stirring up 
litigation directly or through agents; 29, upholding the honor of 
the profession; 30, justifiable and unjustifiable litigation; 31, re- 
sponsibility for litigation; 32, the practitioner’s duty in its last 
analysis ; 33, partnerships—names; 34, division of fees; 35, in- 
lermediaries; 36, retirement from public employment; 37, con- 
fences of a client; 38, compensation, commissions and rebates; 
34, Witnesses; 40, discovery of imposition and deception; 41, 
‘penses, making up client’s case; 42, professional card; 43, 
vithdrawal from employment. 

A few of the canons are unlike those found in the bar asso- 
ae code. Generally speaking that which is unprofessional 
“et lawyers to do or permit is characterized as unprofessional 
a Practitioners before the Commission. In the canon respect- 
ug the selecting of commissioners it is said that in so far as 
mactitioners attempt to advise the appointing or confirming of 
mmissioners, they should not allow any consideration to out- 
¥elgh fitness, 

Canon 3 says “marked attention and unusual hospitality on 


the part of a practitioner to a commissioner, examiner or other 
representative of the Commission, uncalled for by the personal 
relations of the parties, subject to misconstructions of motive 
and should be avoided; no practitioner should communicate or 
argue privately with the commissioner, examiner or other repre- 
sentative of the Commission as to merits of a pending cause and 
he deserves rebuke and denunciation for any device or attempt 
to gain special personal consideration or favor.” 

“It is unprofessional,” says canon 4, “for a practitioner to at- 
tempt to sway the judgment of the Commission by emphasizing 
in any way the political results of its action whether by propa- 
ganda directed at them, or by enlisting the influence or inter- 
cession of members of the Congress or other public officers, ex- 
cept as counsel, witnesses, or parties, or by threats of political 
or personal reprisal.” 

The practitioner, canon 10 says, should not purchase any in- 
terest in the subject matter of the litigation which he is con- 
ducting. The thirteenth canon says that contingent fees should 
be such as are sanctioned by the law of the state or district 
applicable to the contract, in order that clients may be protected 
from unjust charges. 

The nineteenth canon says that when a practitioner is a 
witness for a client, except as to mere formal matters, he should 
endeavor to leave the trial of the case to other counsel. Except 
when essential to the end of justice, it says, a practitioner should 
avoid testifying before the Commission in behalf of his client. 

As to newspaper discussion of pending litigation, canon 20 
says that publications by a practitioner as to pending or antici- 
pated litigation may interfere with a fair hearing or otherwise 
prejudice the due administration of justice. Generally it says 
they are to be condemned. If the extreme circumstances of a 
particular case justify a statement to the public, says the canon, 
it is unprofessional to make it anonymously. 

“All attempts to curry favor with the commissioners by 
fawning, flattery or pretended solicitude for their personal com- 
fort are unprofessional,” says canon 23. 


As to advertising, direct or indirect, the proposed code says: 
“Solicitation of business by circulars or advertisements, or by 
personal communications or interviews, not warranted by per- 
sonal relations, is unprofessional. It is equally unprofessional 
to procure business by indirection through touters of any kind. 
Indirect advertisement for business by furnishing or inspiring 
newspaper comments concerning causes in which the practi- 
tioner has been or is engaged or concerning the manner of their 
conduct, the magnitude of the interests involved, the importance 
of the practitioner’s positions, and all other like self-laudation, 
lower the tone of the calling, and are intolerable.” 

The code declares, canon 28, that it is unprofessional for a 
practitioner to volunteer advice to bring a proceeding before the 
Commission, except in rare cases where ties of blood, relation- 
ship or trust make it his duty to do so. No complaint, it says, 
should be brought before the Commission by a practitioner ex- 
cept with the distinct knowledge and specific consent of the 
client in the particular case. A duty to the public and to the 
profession devolves upon every member of the bar having 
knowledge of such practices upon the part of any practitioner, 
says the canon, immediately to inform thereof to the end that 
the offender may be disbarred. 

The code says, canon 30, that a practitioner must decline to 
conduct a cause or to make a defense when convinced it is in- 
tended to harass or to injure the opposite party or to work 
oppression or wrong. 

Although the Commission rules of practice decline to recog- 
nize corporations or firms, the code says that partnerships 
among practitioners are very common and are not to be con- 
demned. Practitioners before the Commission, it says, should 
therefore appear individually and not as members of a partner- 
ship. It says, further, that in the formation of partnerships care 
should be taken not to violate any law locally applicable, and 
also to avoid any misleading name or representation which 
would create a false impression as to the professional position 
or privileges of a member not locally admitted or who is not duly 
authorized to practice and amenable to professional discipline. 

Canon 36 is expected to be of particular interest to former 
commissioners and former examiners. It says: 


A practitioner should not accept employment as an advocate in 
any matter upon the merits of which he has previously acted in a 
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judicial or quasijudicial capacity. Nor should he, having once held 
public office or having been in the public employ, after his retirement 
accept employment in connection with any matter which he has 
investigated or passed upon in a judicial or quasi-judicial capacity 
while in such office or employ. 


The thirty-ninth canon says that counsel shall not undertake 
that the compensation of a witness shall be contingent upon the 
success of the cause in which he is called. If the ascertainment 
of truth requires that a practitioner should seek information 
from one connected with or reputed to be biased in favor of an 
adverse party, it continues, the practitioner is not thereby de- 
terred from seeking to ascertain the truth from such person in 
the interest of his clients. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the Commissioner 
was present, prepared to answer questions with reference to 
his plan. There was some discussion of the canon which de- 
clared it unethical for a practitioner to appear as a witness in 
cases conducted by himself. Several of those present thought 
some exception might be made in the case of traffic commis- 
sioners of chambers of commerce and trade associations who 
made it a practice to prepare and present cases for their organ- 
izations. Mr. Aitchison declared emphatically, however, that it 
was improper for a man to put in testimony and then appear after- 
wards in argument as an upholder of its competency over that 
of an opposing witness. He insisted that “human nature was 
too weak to stand this shock,’ and added that the canon was 
aimed at men who sold their skill as counsel to a client and 
“sold with it their veracity as witnesses.” 

J. S. Brown, of the Chicago Board of Trade, insisted that the 
canon was misnamed. “I’d call it a machine gun,” he remarked, 
“which may mow down half the fellows in this room.” 


Commission Relief Outlined 


Following this discussion, at the invitation of President Day, 
Commissioner Aitchison discussed at some length the plans the 
Commission had recommended to the two last Congresses for 
relief from its press of work. He said that at present all the 
Commission could possibly do was to make an attempt to keep 
up with its work; that it was unable to put enough time on 
individual cases to make it take pride in the manner in which 
that work was done. He said that the practice of delegating 
authority in detail matters was common in industry and even 
in government. Forty years ago, he reminded his hearers, 
the commissioner of patents was in a similar situation and Con- 
gress met it by allowing him to delegate authority just as the 
Commission sought to do it now. 

He enumerated several classes of cases which he thought 
might well be handled by individual commissioners or by boards 
of commission employes and pointed out that this method would 
not only be more expeditious but also more efficient than at 
present. No commissioner, he said, could at present make him- 
self a real specialist, whereas, under some such plan as pro- 
posed, boards of employes would quickly become skilled at han- 
dling special types of regulatory work. 


After the Commissioner finished, a letter was read to the con- 
vention, from Karl Knox Gartner, treasurer of the Association of 
Practitioners before the Commission, in the hands of which the 
final formulation of ethical canons lies, inviting practitioners 
who had received their credentials before October 1 of this year 
to become charter members. Other accredited practitioners, 
the letter said, would be welcomed as regular members. 


Nominating Committee Opens 


The first order of business, when the meeting came to order, 
shortly after 10 o’clock, was the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, presented by William P. Libby. The committee recom- 
mended the re-election of the present slate of officers, who are 
as follows: 


President, W. H. Day, Boston; vice-president, Herman Mueller, 
St. Paul; treasurer, R. W. Campbell, Chicago; regional vice-presidents, 
Trunk Line, H. M. Freer, New York City; Central Freight Associ- 
tion, F. H. Baer; New England, R. W. Poteet, New Britain, Conn.; 
Southwest, U. S. Pawkett, San Antonio, Texas; Western Trunk Line, 
J. P. Haynes, Chicago; Pacific coast, Seth Mann, San Francisco; 
Northwest, C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis; Southeast, A. W. Carey, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Seventy-five were nominated for the board of directors, and, 
up to the time of the close of the afternoon session, no addi- 
tional nominations had been made from the floor. The 75 were 
as follows: 


W. N. Agnew, New York, N. Y.; C. J. Austin, New York, N. Y.; 
J. D. Battle, Washington, D. C.; J. M. Belleville, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
¥F. T. Bentley, Chicago, Ill.; L. C. Bihler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George A. 
Blair, Chicago, IIl.; J. . Bowlus, Milwaukee, Wis.; F Bryan, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Thomas J. Burke, Charleston, S. C.; F. W. Burton, 
Rochester, ->_T. _C. Burwell, Decatur, Ill.; E. P, Byars, Fort 
Worth, Texas; M. M. Caskie, Montgomery, Ala.; E. F. Brown, Omaha, 
Neb.; J. A. Coakley, Cleveland, Ohio; R. B. Coapstick, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; H. J. Conley, Fort Smith, Ark.; Guy L. Corey, Springfield, Ohio; 
E. P. Costello, St. Louis, Mo.; R. V. Craig, Chicago, Ill.; W. S. Creigh- 
ton, Charlotte, N. C.; J. O. Cromwell, Macon, Ga.; W. A. Curtin, 
Portland, Ore.; J. S. Davant, Memphis, Tenn.; Harry Dickinson, Den- 
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Graham, Jackson, Mich.; T. T. Harkrader, New York, N’ y 

Henderson, Baltimore, Md.; Sam Herndon, Cincinnatj’ Ohi Fes G. §. 
F. Hichborn, New York City; C._L. Hilleary, New’ Yorn’ Sete 
F. C. Hillyer, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. C. LeFebvre Detroit N. .; 
L. G. Macomber, Detroit, Mich.; J. W. McCune, Tacoma” Mich; 
L. S. McIntyre, Seattle, Wash.; W. C. Mitchell, New York Wash; 
A. G. T. Moore, New Orleans, La.; D. O. Moore, § 
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H. T. Moore, Atlanta, Ga.; P. M. Neigh, Wheeling, Wenuzeh, Pa,; 
Nettels, Battle Creek, Mich.; M. T. Otto, Dayton, Ohio; i. @° =, 
Louisville, Ky.; F. E. Paulson, Allentown, Pa.; F. mw. Rensha: Parlin, 
falo, N. Y.; P. M. Ripley, New York, N. Y.; aw, Buf. 


.¥ H. W. R 
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Executive Committee Report 


The report of the executive committee, presented by Exec. 
utive Secretary J. H. Beek, was brief, the major recommenga. 
tions going over to be presented in conjunction with the 
individual committee reports. The executive committee fp. 
ported eleven new members of the League and twenty-two resig- 
nations. It was decided to set up a new standing committee 
to be called the air transportation committee which will haye 
charge of all aviation matters except postal rates. A report was 
made on the availability of an insurance policy covering side 
track fire and personal injury hazards, which had been sought 
for some time. The date of the next annual meeting was se 
for November 19 and 20, 1930, with the executive committe 
meeting on the two previous days at New York. A spring meet. 
ing, the report said, would probably be held either at Washing. 
ton or at Birmingham, Ala. There was a report of information 
on the suggestion made to the rate committees that copy on 
dockets be so arranged that they can be readily set, in the 
Traffic Bulletin, with the commodity name in black face type 
or capitals, and that the publishers of the Traffic Bulletin had 
agreed so to reproduce the dockets if the committees would 
prepare them properly. The executive committee reported that 
it was expected this agreement would be forthcoming soon. 

Members of the League were also asked to report any evi: 
dence they might run across with respect to reported changes 
in procedure on the part of rate committees, by which changes 
in rates and services were being affected on a simple majority 
vote instead of the unanimous vote hitherto considered neces. 
sary. They were urged to pass such information on to the 
committee on cooperation with the railway executives. 

The executive committee discharged the special committee 
on coal claims, its work having been accomplished. 

A suggested change in the by-laws, making past presidents 
of the League ex-officio members of the board of directors and 
the executive committee was referred to the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws by the executive committee. 

Finally, the executive committee presented a lengthy report 
by a special committee appointed to place an official interprets 
tion on the report of the rate construction and tariffs committee, 
made in 1925. It pointed out that in many circles, inside and 
outside the League, this report was considered an endorsemelt 
of the mileage system of rate making. The special commlt 
tee’s report made it plain that, in so far as the report made 
expression on the subject, it had exactly the opposite import. 

The executive committee report as a whole was adopted 
without a dissenting voice. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the meeting settled 
down to a monotonous grind of consideration of printed com: 
mittee reports and perfunctory acceptance of them. Five of 
these were disposed of within two hours, and it wasn’t until 
the windows of the Red Room loomed black against the early 
fall night, that anything resembling a fight sputtered into life. 

For the diversion and reconsignment committee the report 
was presented by H. D. Rhodehouse. Three of the subjects 
handled by the committee appeared as “reports of progress. 
The first was with reference to reconsignment Rule 17, % 
which there had been some doubt as to the effect of the new 
rule on coastwise shipments, and as to the interpretation re 
sible to be placed by carriers on the expression “advise bills 0 
lading.” The second had to do with Note 3 of Rule 12 and the 
same note of Rule 14. Here the League has proposed the inser 
tion of a “48 hours after 7 a. m.” clause in the reforwarding 
privilege. The change has not as yet appeared, the committee 
said, because the carriers want, at the same time, to appene 
to the rule a definition of the term “petroleum and its —. 
Such a definition has tentatively been put forward, but 
carriers’ National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee : 
working on it still and expects to propose further changes. 
Meanwhile, the report said, the matter was in abeyance, at 
members of the League were invited to contribute to the lis 
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ts. 
oe was also reported in dealing with a proposed 

e in Note 4 of Rule 16, which the League is opposing. 

ner conferences with the carrier committee are in the offing, 
the report said. ; 

The weightiest matter considered by the committee was 
je change in Rule 5 for which the League has been contending 
or some time. It was proposed that the rule be changed “so as 
0 permit more than one change in the destination of a car at 
the through rate over the route of movement, plus a reconsign- 
nent charge for each time the destination was changed.” The 
ommittee reported that the matter had come to a place where 
fgrther progress only could be made through R. V. Pitt, of the 
commission, who has been selected to arbitrate the matter be- 
ween the League and the carriers. The executive committee 
recommended that the diversion and reconsignment committee 
ie directed to file with Mr. Pitt a brief persuasive of a change 
in the rule to permit two reconsignments instead of one. It was 
nade clear, by discussion from the floor, that this had reference 
gly to the general reconsignment rules, and not to special 
niles applicable on coal, grain and fruits, and also that it was 
not to be taken as an expression of a stand on the efforts of 
ymber interests to get more liberal special reconsignment rules. 
The committee report, as a whole, was adopted. 


Classification Committee Report 


The classification committee, through its chairman, W. P. 
libby, recommended the adoption of the “town meeting” idea in 
the south. It has been adopted, the report said, in Chicago 
aud in the east, where quarterly meetings of shippers are held 
m the day before the opening of the hearings of the Consoli- 
dated Classification Committee. 

A proposed amendment to Section 2 of Rule 34 of the clas- 
sification, so as to make the term “car” mean a 36-foot car, 
yas stricken from the docket at the request of the committee. 
It reported that tke classification committees did not agree 
to the change, and that the present rule was satisfactory any- 
yay. A sub-committee, under J. W. Bingham, reported on the 
league’s efforts to oppose the proposal of the carriers to apply 
the 50-foot car minima on 42 and 45-foot cars. He said con- 
ferences had been held and that others would be held, but that 
not much progress could be hoped for unless members of the 
league filled out and returned questionnaires on the subject 
which had been sent to them in September. Chairman Libby 
took the situation (there were members -on the floor who pro- 
tested their vital interest, but only twelve questionnaires had 
been returned) as a text in reading a lesson on cooperation. 


With reference to Rules 24 and 34, which seem to be satis- 
factory to neither shipper nor carrier, the committee reported 
that a meeting of thirty-three shippers had been held the day 
before and that substitute rules were in the process of being 
irawn up. Finally, the report called attention to the fact that 
the recent agreement with railroad traffic executives covering 
the publication of dockets applied on classification as well as 
on —— dockets. The committee report was adopted 
as a whole. 


Cooperation with Railway Executives 


The first subject considered by the committee on the co- 
operation with the railway executives in its report, presented 
by W. H. Chandler, chairman, was the matter of docketing by 
rate committees of changes growing out of decisions of the 
Commission. According to the views of three of the rate com- 
mittees, the report said, the railroads were not willing to bind 
themselves to this course of action. They seemed to be willing 
‘0 docket the changes when time and the broadened scope of 
the changes over the Commission orders so permitted and war- 
ranted, but none would say that all or anywhere near all would 
te docketed. The committee thought this position was reason- 
able. In Official Classification, on the other hand, the carriers 
agreed to docket milk and cream rates, which have hitherto 
usually not been docketed because those tariffs are usually is- 
‘ued by passenger departments. 

The committee also called attention to the newly revised 
docketing agreement which was issued in League circular, 1158 
and Printed in the Traffic World of October 5. It also called 
attention to the new method on the part of rate committees to 
separate, on their dockets, intra- from interritorial rate pro- 
bosals, and the docketing of rate proposals from Canada and 
Mexico to points in the United States. 
bo The report discussed at some length a subjéct, talked about 
: . i and out of the League, to set up a system of rate arbi- 
a on as between shipper and carrier, somewhat on the plan 
ot the operation of the regional advisory boards. It added that 
he to the present time no practical method had been offered,” 
Ut suggested that shippers study the question, 

a he report had no recommendations to offer and was re- 
‘elved by the League. ¥ 
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Rate Construction and Tariffs 


Murray Billings, reporting for the rate construction and 
tariffs committee, in the absence of the chairman, W. J. Mathey, 
called attention to Tariff Circular 20a and said that it was “a 
big job out of the way,” although there were details in it that 
still did not meet with the committee’s approval. This section 
was reported under “progress,” as well as was a section devoted 
to the question of the publication of routings in tariffs, which 
is a process toward the completion of which the carriers are 
seeking extra time. So far as the proposed change in the 
emergency routing clause in tariffs was concerned, the report 
said, the committee asked the League to disapprove. The com- 
mittee had also considered the intermediate clause inserted in 
transcontinental westbound tariffs and had suggested a change 
which the Commission refused to sanction. In this matter the 
committee asked authorization to pursue its action further. 

The report also pointed out that principles enunciated in 
Fourth Section Application 12725 jeopardized the group system 
of rate making. With reference to it, it was pointed out that 
two other applications, 10133 and 10089, have already been 
passed upon. It recommended that the League ask for post- 
ponement of the orders in those cases until 12725 was settled. 
League counsel, it added, was in attended at the oral argument 
of the latter case, on November 7. 

The report as a whole was adopted. 


Weighing Committee Report 


Such fireworks as were displayed were set off in connection 
with the brief report of the Weighing Committee, of which Mr. 
Billings is chairman. It contained only two proposals. The 
first was that the League authorize the appointment of a sub- 
committee on grain tolerance allowances. This brought a slight 
clash between representatives of interior points and the so- 
called grain terminals. The chairman pointed out that although 
terminal markets had individual weight agreements, the interior 
points were covered by the national code. This made it impos- 
sible for the sub-committee to go into conference with the state- 
ment that they were not authorized by the League to discuss 
grain tolerances, as was proposed from the floor by terminal 
market representatives. The matter was adjusted by an agree- 
ment on the part of the chairman of the committee to place 
restrictions on the sub-committee with regard to their power 
to discuss terminal grain weight agreements. As thus amended, 
the proposal to appoint the sub-committee was passed. 

The storm broke in full force with the reading of a para- 
graph, inserted as a “matter of information,” respecting the 
attack on the weighing rules by the Corn Belt Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, in a formal complaint before the Commission. The 
report said that the committee had not appeared in the case 
but “if the complaint can be construed to attack the principles of 
the National Code, the League as such, will participate in the 
case to the extent of protecting these principles.” 

A. B. Pratt, traffic manager of the Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, a party to the complaint in question, leaped 
to his feet in protest. “If this League,” he exclaimed, “is going 
to make it a policy to fight its own members in litigation which 
they think is just, it is simply committing suicide!” 

Mr. Billings replied that there was nothing else it could do. 
“The League,” he said, “supported and fostered the national 
code and must stand behind it.” 

’ There were ten minutes of heated discussion, after which 
C. E. Childe sought to placate the parties by pointing out that 
in this specific case, after all, the League had taken no part. 
“If the situation Mr. Pratt fears does arise sometime in the 
future, we can consider it then,” he said soothingly. Mr. Billings 
agreed, but Mr. Pratt still insisted that, so far as principles 
were concerned, he certainly was attacking them in his case, 
and if the report meant what it said, the League ought to be 
fighting him. A. G. T. Moore finally obtained the floor and moved 
the deletion of the objectionable sentence from the report. 
There were several amendments, and as the motion was finally 
put, it was to strike the whole section of the report having ref- 
erence to the Corn Belt Merchants’ case. 

At this point C. E. Widell, a member of the committee, 
arose to object. He said that the report represented the opinion 
of the committee and that it should not be so seriously mutilated 
merely because it “stepped on somebody’s toes.” Mr. Billings 
rejoined that striking the section would not curtail the com- 
mittee’s powers; that, anyway, “it didn’t mean anything.” “Ex- 
cept that it shows courage,” contributed Mr. Widell, and then 
immediately said he would interpose no objection to the motion. 
The section was accordingly stricken by a vote of the meeting 
and the rest of the report adopted. 

Highway Transportation Committee 

C. E. Childe presented the highway committee report, in 

the absence of C. B. Baldwin, chairman. It called attention to 


bus regulation legislation now before Congress but said the 
committee had not as yet given it study. Most of the report 
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was given over to the report of the highway tax committee of 
the National Tax Association. This committee presented a 
report to a meeting of the association, in September, advocating 
a scale of taxes on private and public trucks and busses of from 
14 to 16 per cent of their gross revenue. A minority report, in 
which Mr. Baldwin participated, opposed this proposal. Neither 
report was adopted by the Tax Association. Among other things 
the minority report stated that motor vehicles were paying a 
gross annual tax of $200,000,000, or 55 per cent as much as the 
railroads. The report was one of information only and was 
received. 
Inland Waterways Committee Report 


F. S. Keiser presented the report of the inland waterways 
committee. It was brief, outlining in a few hundred words the 
progress in waterway development in the last year. It called 
attention to President Hoover’s interest in the subject, to the 
development of the Lakes-Gulf waterway, and the progress of 
the government barge line, but it expressed no opinion on any 
of these subjects. The committee only considered one piece of 
legislation, a bill for the development of the Illinois River, and 
decided that, the matter being sectional, it was not properly one 
to which the League could give its attention. This recommen- 
dation and the report as a whole were adopted. 


Banquet Wednesday Night 


There were about 800 or 900, including a large number of 
railroad men, commerce attorneys, and others in traffic and 
transportation activities, present at the banquet in the evening, 
with which the day’s program was concluded. The program 
was lighter and less serious than had occupied the day. Dr. 
F. C. Eiselen, president of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill., gave the invocation, and President W. H. Day served 
as toastmaster. Two addresses were presented, the first of 
which was by Charles Barham, vice-president and traffic man- 
ager, N. C. & St. L., who spoke on “Forgotten Scenes in a 
Great Drama.” He was followed by Major Norman Allan Imrie, 
head of the department of history at Culver Military Academy, 
who supplied an hour of amusing and rapid-fire humor under 
the heading “An Adventure in International Good Will,” a 
running chronicle of a “friendship-tour” of former European 
allied countries made by a party of 250 army officers, following 
the Paris convention of the American Legion, two years ago. 


Mr. Barham expressed it as his purpose to survey some of 
the causes that have led to the creation of “our vast empire,” 
which was accomplished through recounting the early history 
of the Nashville & Chattanooga, with particular reference to 
the part it played in Civil War campaigns and its rehabili- 
tation following the war. This nation, he held, was built on 
transportation. But for the development of railroads, it would 
inevitably have been divided on a north and south line, he said. 
Commenting on the economic isolation of the early settlers of 
Tennessee from the eastern seaboard, he pointed out that in 
“shipping their produce to the eastern seaboard down the Mis- 
sissippi system to New Orleans and thence via ocean vessel, 
a journey of 4,000 miles was involved, at the termination of 
which the goods might be no nearer, in actual miles, the point 
where it was to be consumed than it had been at the start. 
His address was in a measure a tribute to the hardy, pioneering 
spirit of the founders of early railroads. In the latter part, it 
dealt with difficulties presented by rehabilitation of the 
Nashville & Chattanooga when it was turned back to its own- 
ers in 1868, after a period of six or seven years of operation 
by the federal government. Bonded indebtedness at that time 
amounted to probably four times more than the road could 
have been sold for, but its operators brought it out of the situa- 
tion without recourse to bankruptcy. He left the impression 
that the disorganization worked by federal operation at that 
time was even worse than the last experience of that sort. 


The address was concluded with a reference to a long his- 
tory of unfriendly legislation, imposed by politicians—quotations 
from early records—and the expressed conviction that institu- 
tions such as the League had brought that period, in large 
measure, to a close. 


Officers Elected 


The morning session of the second day opened with the 
unanimous election of the slate of officers and directors pre- 
sented by the nominating committee on the day before. At the 
noon recess the new board met and elected as its chairman 
F. S. Keiser, of Duluth. The following were elected on the 
executive committee: 


J. M. Belleville, F. T. Bentley, L. C. Bihler, G. A. Blair, J. A. 
Coakley, Sam Herndon, L. G. Macomber, A. G. T. Moore, F. E. Paul- 
son, F. M. Renshaw, P. M. Ripley, R. C. Ross, A. F. Vandegrift, H. J. 
Wagner, T. T. Webster. 


Officers of the League and chairmen of its standing com- 
mittees are members of the board of directors. 


The committee 
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held a brief session and elected as its chairman and vi 
man J. M. Belleville and W. H. Chandler, respectively ms 
In a brief report, read by the assistant treasurer 
Lacey, the express committee reviewed a number of ; E. F. 
claims that had been brought before it by individual cls;. 
and disclaimed power or inclination to pass upon -" 
reported progress in the matter of the so.called pal It 
block rate case, in which the League participate pr 4p Sub- 
is now awaiting an examiner’s report. Finally, as Forel 
it expressed the opinion that the taking over of the a 
companies by the railways had “made no change in eae 
conditions.” The report was approved. rating 


The report of the special committee on the budget of 
Commission, also read by Mr. Lacey, was merely one of pro - 
outlining briefly the work of the committee in the omer ae 
and volunteering the opinion that the appropriation i 
year ending July 1, 1930, would be in excess of a million doll : 
more than last year. The report was received. 7 


Charles Orchard, chairman of the embargo rules committee 
reported that nothing had come before his committee for atten. 
tion since the last annual meeting of the League. 


R. A. Blanchard, chairman of the membership committee 
reported that the year just passed had seen 48 resignation, 
from the League and the admission of 44 new members He 
said the total membership was now 917, as compared with 921 
last year. i 


Chair. 


Car Demurrage and Storage 


J. S. Brown, acting chairman of the car demurrage ang 
storage committee, presented a voluminous report for that com. 
mittee. The first item thereon was concerned with Rule 1-B-4, 
Note 1, having to do with evidence of ownership of privately 
owned cars. Mr. Brown reported that the Institute of American 
Meat Packers had voiced opposition to any change in the rule 
and asked that the matter be referred back to his committee 
for further attention. His request was granted. 


The second item in the report had to do with minor changes 
in Rule 2-A-3, proposed by the American Railway Association 
to clarify the rule on free time on cars moved within the con. 
fines of a private industry or public delivery track. The com. 
mittee, the report said, didn’t consider any change necessary, 
but had no objection to that proposed by the A. R. A. Its posi- 
tion was upheld by the convention. A similar course, by the 
committee and the meeting, was pursued with reference to 
minor changes in Demurrage Rule 2-B-1. 


Although the committee admitted that it had, so far, been 
“unable to convince” the A. R. A. that there ought to be an 


extension of free time from 24 to 48 hours on re-shipped cars, } 


under Rule 2-B-1, it asked that the matter be referred back for 
further effort. The convention agreed. 


Brief reports of progress or information were submitted 
and accepted on Rules 2-B.4, 3-A-1 and 3-B-1. Rules 3-B-2 and 
the note to 3-B-1 were referred back to the committee for further 
consideration. An A. R. A. proposal for a change in Sections 
D and E of Rule 3, the committee said, was merely in the 
interests of clarification and it asked the League to support the 
change. The reply from the floor was affirmative. A similar 
recommendation was adopted with regard to proposed changes 
in Rules 3-E-1 and 4-C. These, the report said, had merely the 
effect of providing that, were an industry track was used jointly 
by two or more industries, each would receive a notice when cals 
were placed. 

Proposed changes in Rule 4-J!, however, evoked a great deal 
of discussion. This rule, the committee said, had to do with 
the notification of consignor when cars are unclaimed or refused. 
It was pointed out that much of the trouble with the rule had 
been the practice of reporting such refusals by wire, even whel 
consignees did eventually intend to take over the cars. Solic- 
iting forces of the carriers met with objections from shippers 
because shippers had to pay for such useless notification tele 
grams. The carriers, the report said, now propose to eliminate 
the notice entirely where the consignor is known, and to make 
the time minima before notice 5 days on dead freight and» 
on perishables, exclusive of Sundays and holidays. Attention 
was called to the hearing on the suspended changes to be held 
in Chicago, November 25, and Mr. Brown asked for volunteers 
to appear there. But one or two were forthcoming, which I 
sulted in another lecture on co-operation, this time on the par! 
of A. G. T. Moore. The meeting, at the request of the com 
mittee, urged co-operation on the part of interested members ane 
authorized the committee to carry on its work at the hearilé 
and elsewhere so as to bring about a satisfactory adjustmen! 
of this troublesome rule. 

Proposals for minor changes in Rules 1-B, 1-D and the & 
ceptions to 1-D were approved by the meeting at the request of 
the committee. In a number of other matters the report was 
either received as information or referred back to the col 
mittee for further attention. Demurrage rules thus included 
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ge D4, 9, Sec. E, 2-B-3, 3-A, Note 1, and Storage Rules L, 
ff 

1, 2-B. 

2B, 2 Bill of Lading Committee 

y, R. Scott, chairman, presented the bill of lading com- 
. report. The first matter discussed therein was the 
ai ssibility of making an arrangement in the United States 
ae to that in vogue in Canada, whereby order bills of lading 
abe taken out on prepay stations upon the payment of a fee. 
Y report said that there seemed to be little desire for such 

1 rangement in the League, but discussion from the floor 
wiicated otherwise, and the matter was eventually sent back 
» the committee for further consideration. 
" ‘There followed some discussion on the practice of some 
griers to permit unauthorized inspection of shipments which 
gspections sometimes resulted in refusal of shipments by con- 
sees, Nuel D. Belnap, of League’s counsel, who was present, 
wtlined the difficulty of bringing damage suits in such instances 
yequse it was difficult to prove that the refusal sprung from 
4» unauthorized inspection. He suggested that the remedy 
ras a penal clause in the bill of lading act. The committee 
ws instructed to gather information from the members of the 
yague and to confer with counsel with the object in view of 
ibiaining such legislation. 

Reports of information on the effect of the Commission’s 
eport in the Brownyard case on shippers’ routing rights, on 
anges Which may be necessary in bill of lading conditions 
ize to the Newton act and lending legislation, and on the gen- 
wal average rule of the export bill of lading, were submitted 
iy the committee and received. With reference to the long 
wading dispute on the “no recourse” clause of the prepaid 
ii] of lading the committee reported having arrived at an 
passe. It said it had taken the matter to the Commission 
or informal adjudication and was prepared to make a formal 
ase out of it if mecessary. Its position was upheld by the 
meeting. 

, Legislative Committee 

In reporting for the legislative committee, R. C. Fulbright 
gan with a review of the present legislative situation. He 
aid that it had been impossible to begin to get even perfunctory 
peislation through either the short or the special sessions of 
(ogress. He paid high tribute to ex-Congressman Newton and 
aid his elevation to advisor to the President was deserved, but 
that it left the League without a sympathetic man in the House. 
inthe Senate, he said, Senator Fess was still available. 

Of special legislation he mentioned a proposed amendment 
to the tariff bill, H. R. 2663, which would place the expense of 
witching, loading and unloading on the government in cases 
where customs officers set out cars in search for contraband 
ad found none. At his request the League went on record as 
favoring such an amendment. With regard to the Couzens 
communications commission bill, he said, the committee had 
not as yet determined on a position, but he asked that the com- 
nittee be authorized to take action in case it appeared that 
sich Was advisable. His request was granted. 

The pertinent parts of the report, together with the action 
taken on them by the meeting, were as follows: 


Consolidation of Railroads 


At the beginning of the last session the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce held hearings at thé request of the 
tailroads to consider certain clauses in the bill which had previously 
been reported by the House committee. Some discussion of this was 
included in our last annual report, but it was not then realized that 
the House committee apparently desired to prohibit the direct or 
indirect acquisition of any railroad stock by other railroads without 
ist having the affirmative permission of the Commission. There are 
many cases where additional stock is issued by a carrier and each 
of the existing stockholders is entitled to his pro rata portion of the 
new issue. Under the provision railroads owning stock in other rail- 
ads would have to apply to the Commission and obtain an order 
permitting such acquisition, There are many cases where smaller 
amounts of stock are acquired by railroads in other railroads, but do 
not affect the existing status as to control of one by the other. While 
‘te point has not been directly covered by League action, yet your 
vmmittee took the position that such provisions would overburden 
~ Commission without substantial public benefits and that it would 
ve sufficient to protect the public interest for the law to contain a 
— and definite prohibition against direct or indirect acquisition 
~v xercise of control by one carrier over another without the con- 
“nt of the Commission. 
my. question will undoubtedly arise again at the coming session 
“id your Committee recommends that the League affirm the stand 
‘aus taken. Adopted. 
~, this connection it should be noted that under date of April 23, 
tor Fess introduced S. 668 in which section 202, paragraph 2, 
ann unification of carriers or any of the railway properties of 
consolich directly or indirectly, after the enactment of the railway 
ape ation act of 1929, shall be unlawful, unless such unification 
+ peccordance with the provisions of this title or with an order of 
‘te Commission. * * *” 
sequin Section 203 of the bill a unification is defined to include ‘an 
in ‘sition of securities by purchase, exchange, lease, or otherwise, 
ss = by a carrier,” 
in ome provisions taken together would seem to be eubstantially 

cordance with the position taken by your representatives. 
tlealt e interest of the ague in consolidation legislation is prac- 
stable qonfined to securing such legislation which will render more 

the financial structure of the carriers and make provisions for 
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solving the weak line problem, and to the additional matter of under- 
taking to preserve proper recognition of the importance of competition 
between carriers. On the subject of competition H. R. 3208 contains 
the following clause: 

“In determining the public interest the Commission shall give due 
consideration to the maintenance of competition between carriers and 
the prevention of any undue lessening of existing competition, * * *” 

Substantially the above clause was dealt with at the last annual 
meeting of the League and as then stated it seems to be about as 
full recognition of our contention as we may hope to get in any 
impending legislation. 

On February 16, the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
reported out the Fess railroad consolidation bill, S. 5029, which con- 
tained a provision directing the Commission to adopt a plan of con- 
solidation and prohibiting any orders from the Commission under the 
proposed bill until such general plan had been completed. It also 
contained a clause undertaking to empower the Commission to author- 
ize a railroad to acquire by condemnation the properties, rights and 
franchises of other carriers. The League has heretofore condemned 
the provisions of the law requiring the Commission to fix a plan for 
consolidation of all railroads into a limited number of systems and 
it has also opposed compulsory consolidation bills. The League has 
approved condemnation proceedings only in those cases where there 
is an outstanding minority interest and the Commission has already 
entered a final order approving the consummation of the consolidation 
which would involve the transfer of such minority holdings. 

The various other features of consolidation legislation have been 
covered in prior reports and passed upon by the League and do not 
require further discussion in this report. 

In view of the situation above outlined your committee recom- 
mends that the League oppose such provisions as those referred to 
which were included in the Senate bill. Adopted. 


Amendment Authorizing the Commission to Act By One Member or By 
an Employee or Board of Employees 


This subject was passed on in a very general way by the League 
in November, 1927, but the exact nature of the amendment had not 
been studied by the legislative committee. When the legislative com- 
mittee was considering ways and means to relieve the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the suggestion was made by Commissioner 
Aitchison that this would relieve the commissioners of a very large 
amount of routine work which under the law they had to do. The 
proposal was that the law authorize the Commission to designate a 
commissioner or employee or board of employees to handle certain 
classes of matters and to make decisions in the name of and as the 
act of the Commission, which decision would stand unless a party 
affected thereby obtained a review and a modification or reversal 
thereof by a division of the Commission or by the whole Commission. 
It was contemplated that the right of review would remain in the 
parties who might be affected by the action. In its annual report last 
year the Commission made this recommendation to Congress, in the 
following language: 

“For the more prompt disposition of matters entrusted to us there 
should be express statutory authority for the Commission to delegate 
to individual commissioners and employes of the Commission the 
power to perform specified duties, and to consider and determine 
specified matters and subjects, subject to the general control and 
supervision of the Commission, and the exercise by it of appropriate 
powers of review either through the Commission or a division thereof.” 

In February, Congressman Summers introduced H. R. 16883 which 
is understood to have been prepared by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a suggestion for carrying out the recommendation made 
in the annual report. It will be done by adding to section 17 of the 
interstate commerce act a paragraph 6, worded very much like the 
existing provision authorizing action of the Commission by divisions 
instead of requiring the whole Commission to participate in proceed- 
ings. The suggested provision reads as follows: 

“*(6) The Commission is hereby authorized to direct by order that 
any particular matter or class of matters of its work, business or 
functions arising under this or any other act or joint resolution, or 
referred to it by Congress or either branch thereof, be assigned to 
an individual commissioner, or to a board consisting of an employee 
or employees of the Commission, to be designated by such order, for 
action thereon. The Commission may at any time amend, modify, 
supplement, or rescind any such order, and all such orders shall take 
effect forthwith, and shall remain in effect until otherwise ordered 
by the Commission. In conformity with and subject to the order or 
orders of the Commission in the premises, each board so constituted, 
or individual commissioner, to which or to whom any matter or class 
of matters shall have so been assigned for action, shall have power 
to hear and determine, order, certify, report, or otherwise act as to 
such matter or class of matters and in respect thereof shall have all 
the jurisdiction and powers conferred by law upon the Commission 
and be subject to the same duties and obligations. Any such boar 
shall act by a majority thereof. In case of the absence or inability 
for any other reason to act of any such individual commissioner, or 
of any employee or employees designated to serve upon any such 
board, the chairman of the Commission may designate another com- 
missioner or other employee or employees, as the case may be, to 
serve temporarily upon such assignment until the Commission shall 
otherwise order. Any order, decision, or report made, or other action 
taken by any such individual commissioner, or by any such board, in 
respect of any matters so assigned or referred, shall have the same 
force and effect, and may be made, evidenced, and enforced in the 
same manner as if made or taken by the Commission, and shall be 
subject to rehearing by a division of the Commission, or in its dis- 
cretion by the Commission, in the manner provided in section 16a 
hereof. The Commission may, as provided in subdivision (1) of this 
section, make and amend rules for the conduct of proceeding before 
such individual commissioner or board, and for the rehearing of such 
action before a division of the Commission or the Commission. Any 
action by a division as to a rehearing shall be itself subject to rehear- 
ing by the Commission, as provided in section 16a hereof and in sub- 
division (4) of this section. The secretary and seal of the Commission 
shall o, the secretary and seal of each such individual commissioner 
or board.”’ 

Criticism has been made of the above bill because of the unlimited 
latitude it would give the Commission to delegate its authority. Your 
Committee would not favor any legislation under which it is con- 
templated to delegate to one commissioner or to boards of employees 
the — of deciding contested rate cases involving adjustments for 
the future. 

We recommend that legislation along this line be favored by the 
League. Adopted. 


Interest on Loss and Damage Claims 


There has been a growing insistence on the part of shippers that 
they should be compensated for the interest on their money when they 
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sustain damages for which the carriers are liable. The policy of the 
carriers is not uniform; some of them allow interest on reparation or 
damage claims and others decline to do so, except where required by 
local laws. The Federal statutes are silent upon the subject but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has uniformly awarded interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent upon awards of reparation for damages sus- 
tained by reason of illegal transportation charges. Loss and dam- 
age claims are unliquidated claims until they are adjudicated and 
generally speaking the carriers have sought to avoid paying interest 
on such claims. Where claims are not seasonably filed there would 
appear to be some justice in the contention that the carriers should 
not be charged interest for the period of the delay but recently the 
carriers have taken the position that the shippers should be held to 
a very strict accounting as to any funds which may be owing to the 
earriers. They have taken the position that to give the shippers a 
provision for weekly settlements of freight charges would be equiva- 
lent to granting credit without interest for the period involved. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that the same rule of accountability should work 
both ways and your committee is of opinion that where claims are 
not settled with the greatest dispatch the carriers should pay interest 
from the date the loss was sustained. 

We therefore recommend that the League favor legislation requir- 
ing carriers to pay interest on loss and damage claims where such 
claims are not settled within thirty days from the time they are filed 
with a carrier, a party to the transportation. Adopted. 


Regulation of Express Companies 


During the past year the railroads of the country organized a new 
corporation known as ‘‘The Express Agency, Incorporated’’ which took 
over the operation of the express business heretofore handled by the 
American Railway Express Company, after obtaining sanction for 
this action by petition filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Under the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of United States 
vs. American Railway Express Company, 265 U. S. 425, it was held 
that an express company is not a carrier by railroad within the mean- 
ing of the term as contained in the transportation act of 1920. Due 
to the fact that various provisions of the act giving the Commission 
jurisdiction over the service rendered and over the establishment of 
routes do not appear to apply to express companies we have a situa- 
tion where the express companies being owned by the railroads, may 
escape certain regulatory authority to which the railways are subject. 

Many shippers are concerned about the service that may be ren- 
dered. Where it makes no difference to the owners of the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., whether the business moves by express or by 
freight, there will not be the same incentive in such a situation, for 
the maintenance of the best service by the express companies and if 
the service should deteriorate or become unsatisfactory there would 
ree waa to be no forum to which the complaining shipper could go for 
redress. 

Your committee recommends that the League undertake to bring 
about an amendment of the interstate commerce act so as to bring 
the express companies under the jurisdiction of the Commission as to 
services as well as to rates. It is thought that it would be sufficient 
for this to be done by amending the definition of carrier by railroad 
in paragraph 3 of section 1 of the act so as to provide that it shall 
include express companies except where otherwise specifically pro- 
vided. Adopted. 


Restriction on Commission’s Power to Order the Establishment 
of New Routes 


Section 15 of the interstate commerce act, among other things, 
deals with the power of the Commission to require the establishment 
of joint through routes over two or more lines and contains a restric- 
tion, with certain exceptions, that ‘tthe Commission shall not * * * 
require any carrier by railroad, without its consent, to embrace in 
such route substantially less than the entire length of its railroad 
* * * which lies between the termini of such proposed through 
route, unless such inclusion of lines would make the through route 
unreasonably long as compared with another practicable through route 
which could otherwise be established: = a 

Up to the present year the Commission construed the above pro- 
vision to cover only those routes which deprive the carrier of its long 
haul after it has obtained possession of the traffic. For example, 
where a shipment of freight originating on the Santa Fe in Kansas 
moving to New Orleans, and the Santa Fe had junctions with the 
Southern Pacific at Fort Worth, Texas, and Houston, Texas, the 
Santa Fe as the originating carrier in possession of the freight would 
have the right to decline to enter into a through route to New Orleans, 
which it does not serve directly, via the Fort Worth junction, because 
it could obtain a longer haul through the Houston junction. On the 
other hand, the Southern Pacific would not have the right, under such 
construction, to refuse to comply with a Commission order requiring 
it to enter into a through route via Houston where such refusal was 
on the ground that it would get a longer haul via the Fort Worth 
junction, because the Southern Pacific not being in possession of the 
freight as originating carrier could not dictate the junction at which 
it should be received. 

The Supreme Court in the case of United States vs. Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company, decided January 2, 1929, and commonly 
known as the Subiaco case, held that the Commission was in error 
in making such a construction and that it could not compel any carrier 
to establish a joint through route where, as a connecting carrier, it 
would be possible for it to have a longer haul through another junc- 
tion. In the example above cited the Commission would be powerless 
to establish any through route over the two carriers mentioned, except 
as the carriers themselves might agree to it, for the reason that the 
Southern Pacific could require the long haul through the Fort Worth 
junction and the Santa Fe could require the long haul through the 
Houston junction. a 

The Commission has been dismissing a number of complaints in- 
volving the establishment of through routes which come within the 
Supreme Court decision above referred to and we have been getting 
protests from shipper interests in various sections of the country 
urging that we undertake legislation so as to make the law read as 
the Commission previously construed it. 

Your Committee recommends that the League endorse legislation 
designed to make the law read as the Commission has heretofore 
construed it. Adopted. 


Time for Filing Loss and Damage Claims 


The so-called Newton bill passed by the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
March 4, 1927, revised the wording of paragraph 11 of section 20 with 
respect to the necessity for filing claims as conditions precedent to 
recovery by action in the courts. As amended the law now provides 
that claims must be filed within four months and suits filed within 
two years after the claim is declined, but there is an exception which 
dispenses with the necessity for filing a claim or notice of claim 
where the loss, damage or injury complained of was due to careless- 
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ness or negligence while the property was in transi 
being loaded or unloaded, or was due to unreasonabl. jan it was 
or in loading or unloading. In the latter case while no claim ih transit 
sary it is necessary to institute suit within three years from G Neces. 
the cause of action accrued. the time 


After this had been adopted representatives of the Carri 
of the League had conferences and it developed that then = and 
great deal of doubt as to whether or not certain Situations 3 Was a 
such as to dispense with the necessity for filing claims. It also ula be 
about contentions as to the burden of proof in such cases and Tought 
carrier representatives suggested that it might be preferable torain 
a longer period for filing claims and abolish the exceptions * hn 
some negotiations representatives of the carriers offered to After 
an amendment of the law making a simple provision of nine suport 
time for filing claims and two years from the date claim is Aenths 
for filing suits, and making no exceptions. Your committee bem 
that this would greatly simplify the law and would prevent litie os 
in many cases where there would be uncertainty as to the ap Teehee 
of the exceptions in the present statute. Plication 


We recommend that the League endorse legislation of this ch 
acter and endeavor to secure its passage. Adopted. — 


Division of the Commission and Its Jurisdiction 


For the past eight years there has been continuous agitation f 
some law or plan which would reduce the volume of work before “ 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In fact agitation of the pe Bae 
was had before the enactment of the transportation act, 1999 aa 
placed some fourteen additional duties upon the Commission’ Sine 
that act other laws have been passed which have added to its duties 
and still others are in prospect. ies 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is today the most powerfy! 
and important single tribunal in this country with the possible en. 
tion of the Supreme Court. The amount involved and the number ? 
people affected by its orders from year to year is vastly greater than 
is the case of any other body. The volume of work it has turned out 
is prodigous and the variety of its duties is almost bewildering The 
greatest tribute that can possibly be paid the Commission is the fac 
that it has continued to progress under the strain of its task. : 


For some years the usual remedy proposed for relieving the Con. 
mission has been the creation of regional commissions for different 
sections of the country. On several occasions the legislative com- 
mittees of the League have made reports on regional commissions 
Theoretically the plan seems to be very attractive, but the difficulty 
has arisen when an effort is made to make some subdivision of juris- 
diction under which a substantial volume of the services now per- 
formed by the Interstate Commerce Commission could be finally dis- 
posed of by regional commissions. If appeals were provided fron 
regional commissions to the central body no doubt a large volume of 
the cases would go the route of both commissions and greater delay 
would be encountered in achieving final disposition of rate litigation, 
For these reasons the League has never declared itself in favor of 
regional commissions, 


The provisions of section 17 of the act for action by divisions of 
the Commission has, no doubt, been of great assistance in expediting 
its work. An illustration of this is contained in the report of the 
special committee on Commission procedure. Further legislation en- 
abling the Commission to delegate certain of its duties to subordinates 
has been the subject of much discussion and is covered under sub- 
division III of this report. In spite of all of these matters the volume 
of work before the Commission will no doubt continue to grow and 
its duties will become more complicated with the development of 
legislation regulating motor truck and motor busses as well as air- 
planes and wireless communication. One of the commissioners testi- 
fying before the Senate committee on interstate commerce recently 
stated that in his opinion the Commission could function more eff- 
ciently if the number should be reduced. A bill has been introduced 
by Senator Couzens, being S. 6, creating a Commission on Communi- 
cations which would take over the present jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over telegraph, telephone, cable and 
radio companies. The subject of radio communication has become of 
such great importance and is so related to telegraphic and telephonic 
communication that it would seem logical to create such a body as 
advocated by Senator Couzens. Even this would not materially relieve 
the Commission for the reason that these subjects have not received 
a substantial portion of the Commission’s time. Your Committee 
recommends that all regulation of all communication or transmission 
of intelligence by wire or by radio should be placed in one body and 
that these duties be conferred upon some other body than the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission was created to regulate the 
rates, fares and charges of common carriers by railroad. Rate regu- 
lation has always been conceived to be the most important function 
of that body. It is the exercise of this function which directly affects 
the public and it should continue to be the primary and principal 
function of that body. 


Since the transportation act, 1920, the finance division of the Com- 
mission has assumed very important proportions which may be said 
to be next in order of importance after the matter of rate regulation. 
The work of valuation has been carried on for a number of years but 
because of the uncertainties of the law and the complicated questions 
involved in its administration it is quite likely that valuation will 
continue to be an important function of the Commission for the next 
generation unless the law be substantially altered. 


These three major undertakings of the Commission have given 
rise to the suggestion that a division of the Commission into three 
distinct bodies would have the effect of reducing the variety and 
volume of responsibility upon each Commissioner and substantially 
relieve them of their present burdens. 


A majority of the legislative committee believe that a division of 
the Commission into two bodies, one to continue as an Interstate 
Commerce Commission and another to operate as a Finance an 
Valuation Commission, would be desirable. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would retain jurisdiction over rates, fares and charg 
of common carriers as at present including its present duties with 
respect to allowances, bills of lading, classification, payment of charges, 
demurrage, divisions, routing, minimum weights, overcharges, recon: 
signment, rebates, reparation, switching and terminal services, stor- 
age and tariffs. It is generally thought that this should be 4 ne 
mission of seven with authority to act by divisions as provided unde 
the present law. y tion 

The Finance and Valuation Commission would have jurisdic on 
over the general matters now handled by the finance and ee 
divisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This would inc oy 
abandonment of lines, certificates of public convenience and necess A 
acquisition of control, consolidations, issuance of securities and valu 
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matters in general. This commission should consist of five 
tion 


pember® rove enumeration of duties does not by any means comprise 
, yh present duties of the Commission. There are a number of 
all of t on which your Committee would hesitate to make any recom- 
i tons as to which of the two commissions should take jurisdic- 
pendeereot without obtaining more information than it now has. 
ples of such additional matters are supervision of accounting, 
cae al surveys, car service, transportation of explosives, admin- 
gatist” f laws with respect to free transportation, safety appliances 


stration Slayton Act, also pooling of freight in emergencies, regulation 
and ¢ s fixing of time zones, construction of industrial track 


of terminals, iati 
sonnections and depreciation. rae : 

‘It is the recommendation of a majority of the committee that the 
sage advocate legislation providing for a division of the present 
lee retion of the Commission along the lines above suggested and 
jurist urther study be made of the allocation of duties to the respective 
that issions With a view to leaving one commission with jurisdiction 
mmates, fares and charges and matters directly related thereto and 
wer ther ‘body with jurisdiction over finance and valuation matters 
ind those matters relating thereto, and that further report be made 
inthe League for action before any final commitment is made as to 
allocation of the additional duties not directly involved in rate 
‘ulation or finance and valuation work. Adopted. ae 
Some members of your committee doubt the practicability of 
jividing the jurisdiction of the Commission and suggest that the inter- 
“ate commerce act be amended so as to authorize the Commission 
aa divide itself into three bodies with a division of the jurisdiction 
wween rate, valuation and finance matters in such manner as_ the 
commission feels will best enable it to function with dispatch. To a 
vertain extent this is done today by the Commission but the minority 
wembers in question are not prepared to go further in their recom- 
mendations at this time. 

* Other minority members of the committee believe that the Com- 
mission might well be divided into three independent bodies. The 
views of the minority members on this differ. The following is a 
viggestion from one of the members as to the division of the work 
nto three commissions: ; : 

ott ig my thought that if the functions of the Interstate Com- 
nercee Commission are to be divided, best results could be obtained 
there should be three divisions rather than two. 

“ “One division should deal with matters affecting rates and rate 
adjustments. This would, of course, include jurisdiction over the 
‘lowing subjects: Additional charges and services, allowances, bills 
of lading, Classification, credit arrangements, demurrage, discrimina- 
ion, divisions, interpretation of the act to regulate commerce, leases, 
imitation of liability, long and short haul, minimum weights, over- 
charges, passenger fares and services, penalty charges, reconsign- 
ment, rebates, routing, reparation, side tracks, switching and tariffs. 
“The second division should handle and have jurisdiction over 
| questions relating to the following items: Abandonment of lines, 
counting, certificates of public convenience, consolidations, issuance 
{ securities, finance, forms of reports, reports, statistics, and 
valuation. ’ 

Marke third division should handle and have jurisdiction of bureau 
{ explosives, car service, construction of industrial track connec- 
tions, Commodities clause, embargoes, free transportation, inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, routing and pooling of freight in 
emergencies, regulation of terminals, service and safety appliance 
jiestions, time and time zones. 

' “While it might be that some of the duties enumerated under the 
three divisions might be subject to change, it should be understood 
that my suggestions are tentative.” 

All of the members of your committee are agreed that we should 
not rush too quickly into legislation of such great importance. It 
squite likely that upon further study of the subject the views may 
ie substantially changed. But it is believed that the subject is of 
sificient importance to justify a careful investigation thereof and 
to solicit the co-operation and assistance of the Interstate Commerce 
(mmission in an endeavor to see if substantial relief can be pro- 
vided. 

Nothing in the recommendations contained herein is intended 
to reflect upon the character or ability of the present Commission, 
but these are problems which the commissioners themselves recognize 
and the steady increase in volume and variety of work makes it 
imperative that some effort be made to solve the problem. 


Commission Co-operation 


The report of the committee on co-operative procedure 
lefore the Commission, presented by R. I. Pierce, gave a resume 
of the types of procedure now in vogue and included a study 
of the work of the Commission in terms of complaints and sus- 
pensions entertained and disposed of. It concluded with the 
following recommendations: 


_l. That some provision should be adopted to discourage indis- 
‘riminate filing of trivial complaints, (a) either by requiring a modest 
iéposit to cover the cost of preparing the record, or (b) by adopting 
a plan by which minor complaints may be disposed of by employes 
of the Commission. 

2. That when formal cases filed with the Commission are 
assigned to either the shortened or modified procedure public an- 
‘ouncement should be made through the usual channels. 

: The modified procedure permits the co-operative handling of 
ases. Your committee believes it has considerable merit and recom- 
mends that the League encourage its greater use. 

‘ 4. That the Commission give consideration to a plan for the 
tandling of formal complaints which would bring about a better 
inderstanding of the problems of the shippers, the carriers and the 
man and would result in a further co-operative handling of 
“ cases, 

» That when a formal complaint is filed with the Interstate 
~ommerce Commission complainant be required to furnish with his 
pamplaint a general summary or outline of the evidence proposed to 
submitted, and defendants similarly be required to submit with 
_t answers an outline of their defense, carriers being allowed 
something more than the present twenty days to file their answer. — 
ae That the Commission more strictly enforce the rule with 
Gu to the submission of evidence, and that facts which are 
“arly stated on exhibits should not be unnecessarily explained. 
argur That parties to formal proceedings refrain from asking oral 
“sument in cases not involving matters of importance. 


Co 


The chairman reported, however, that the executive com- 
te had stricken these recommendations and that it asked 
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for the matter to go back to the committee for further study 
and an additional report at the next meeting. This course was 
adopted by the meeting. 


Instrumentalities and Car Service 


A lengthy discussion prefaced the report of the committee 
on transportation instrumentalities and car service, presented 
by W. H. Perry, chairman, dealing with the proposal of the 
A. R. A. to refuse to accept for movement private cars unless 
the tendency to decorate them with signs and advertising was 
curtailed. The committee made no recommendation in this 
regard, submitting the A. R. A. action merely as information. 
There followed in the report a discussion of the question as to 
whether capacities of box cars should be restricted to 40 tons. 
The discussion on the floor centered around the tendency of 
the carriers to raise minima with the disappearance of smaller 
cars, and their tendency to divorce weight capacity from cubic 
capacity. As the floor finally passed on the report it was that 
no action be taken “owing to the diversity of views.” 

The committee further considered the variation in the sizes 
of car doors and suggested that some contact between shippers 
and car builders might result in standardization that would save 
money for users of grain doors and similar devices. Mr. Bihler 
said that, in the east, regional advisory boards had gotten to 
the point where carriers submitted blue prints of equipment to 
shippers before ordering. The subject required no action by 
the meeting. 

Accounting Rules 


Mr. Day, having turned over the chair to Vice-President 
Mueller, presented a lengthy report on behalf of the special 
committee on railway accounting rules. It was a summary of 
the part the League has taken in Ex Parte 91 and Docket 15100, 
the cases in which these rules are under consideration. Since 
it was merely informative, it required no formal action. Argu- 
ments in the cases were scheduled for December 5 and 6, Mr. 
Day said, and the League would take part. 

The presentation of the report was followed by remarks 
by Mr. Fulbright, in which he praised the committee for its 
work and pointed out its importance to the League. He said 
that the tendency of accountants was always to put as much 
into operating expenses as possible and as little into new struc- 
tures and similar accounts, thus holding down net returns and 
keeping rates up. He said that the League had met with 
strenuous opposition from the accounting officers’ organization, 
which, he said, had resorted to “mudslinging.” 

They try to belittle the League,” he said, “by pointing to 
the fact that it has less than one thousand members, while the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America has six thousand.” 


Fourth Section 


In the absence of J. P. Haynes the report of the fourth sec- 
tion committee was presented by Mr. Mueller. It stated that 
the League had been on the defense in protecting the present 
fourth section for so many years that it was considered high 
time that it took the offensive. It therefore proposed the fol- 
lowing fourth section bill, to be presented at the first oppor- 
tunity by the League and backed by it, in which recommenda- 
tion it was upheld by the meeting: 


That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation 
in the aggregate for the transportation of passengers, or of like kind 
of property, under substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions, for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same line or 
route in the same direction, the shorter being included within the 
longer distance, or to charge any greater compensation as a through 
route than the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to the 
provisions of this act; but this shall not be construed as authorizing 
any common carrier within the terms of this act to charge or receive 
as great compensation for a shorter or for a longer distance; Pro- 
vided, however, That upon application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission such common carrier may in special cases, after investi- 
gation, be authorized by the Commission to charge less for longer 
than for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers or 
property; and the Commission may from time to time prescribe the 
extent to which such designated common carrier may be relieved 
from the operation of this section; Provided further, That no rates 
or charges lawfully existing at the time of the passage of this 
amendatory act shall be required to be changed by reason of the 
provisions of this section prior to the expiration of six months after 
the passage of this act, nor in any case where application shall have 
been filed before the Commission in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, until a determination of such application by the Com- 
mission. 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competition with a water 
route or routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any species of 
freight to or from competitive points, it shall not be permitted to 
increase such rates unless after hearing by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it shall be found that such proposed increase rests upon 
changed conditions other than the elimination of water competition. 


Payment of Freight Charges 


Mr. Beek, reporting for the special committee on payment 
of freight charges, told about hearings held on the subject, and 
read a letter from A. P. Thom, general counsel for the railway 
executives, offering a revision of practices so as to allow 30 days 
for the payment for so-called accessorial services. These in- 
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cluded icing, switching and demurrage, for which bills are 
rendered covering calendar months or other set periods. That 
part of the letter was accepted by the meeting with the request 
that the demurrage payment delay privilege be extended to 
other demurrage also. The proposal, however, to make under- 
charges payable in 30 days was rejected, but a substitute was 
proposed and adopted making the 30-day payment effective 
when the undercharge bill represented only a “balance due on 
lawful charges.” The committee said it would have no other 
recommendations until the case now under consideration before 
the Commission was decided. 


Passenger Traffic 


The recommendation of the passenger traffic committee 
presented by L. E. Golden, to the effect that the League continue 
its opposition to “any bills that may be offered in Congress 
to repeal the so-called Pullman surcharge,” was adopted. The 
committee also recommended that the League agree to take 
part in the extra passenger fare case recently instituted by the 
Commission. The meeting, however, struck out that recom- 
mendation and accepted that part of the report as information. 


Miscellaneous Reports 


As the hour grew late a number of perfunctory reports, all 
of a minor nature and none of them recommending definite 
courses of action, were read by Mr. Beek and accepted by the 
floor. They included reports of the committees on finance and 
auditing, on Hague rules, on York-Antwerp rules, on postal 
service and on freight claims and claim prevention. 

Treasurer Campbell’s report, showing a surplus of some- 
thing over $90,000 in the League’s treasury, was accepted with 
applause, and C. E. Childe’s request that his committee on rail 
and water competition be discharged was granted. 

C. L. Whittemore’s resolution, presented under new busi- 
ness, stressing the inadvisability of all railroad consolidations 
that lessened carrier competition was tabled. L. G. Macomber 
presented a resolution, adopted at an executive committee 
meeting in Boston last June, commending the campaign to 
rehabilitate the frigate Constitution, and it was adopted by the 
meeting. The convention closed with the adoption of the usual 
resolutions of thanks to the local committee, the Traffic Club of 
Chicago and the hotel management and force, presented by 
Mr. Fulbright. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


(Continued from page 1302) 
et al., and No. 22245, Sinclair Oil and Gas Co. vs. Louisiana 
and North West et al. Complaint dismissed, same having been 
satisfied. 

No. 22208, Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. Gulf and Ship 
Island et al. Motion of: intervene, Mississippi Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, to dismiss complaint for lack of jurisdic- 
tion overruled. 

No. 22791, Terry & Lewis Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., vs. Bur- 
lington. Automatic Gravel Products Co., Hahn Brothers Sand 
& Gravel Co. and Northern Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7808, application of Central Terminal for cer- 
tificate to construct, acquire and operate a line of railroad in 
Lewis county, Wash. Great Northern, Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. and Northern Pacific permitted to inter- 
vene. 

The following complaints have been dismissed upon request 
of the complainants: No. 20408, Swift & Co. vs. Los Angeles 

. & Salt Lake et al.; No. 21425, McGovern Coal Co. vs. Denver 

& Rio Grande Western et al.; No. 21720, E. A. Spencer vs. Chicago 
& North Western et al.; No. 21745, A. M. Swan Co. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al.; No. 21841, Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al.; No. 22173, Simms Oil Co. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al.; No. 22194, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. vs. Belt 
Railway of Chicago et al.; No. 22277, Benton-Bailey Co., Inc., 
vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific et al.; No. 22283, 
American Aggregates Corporation vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al.; No. 22343, West Coast Kalsomine Co., Inc., vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al.; No. 22346, Jackson Traffic Bureau, for R. H. 
Green, vs. Louisville & Nashville et al.; No. 22708, Traffic 
Bureau-Chamber of Commerce, vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al.; 
No. 21726, Williams Traffic Service, Inc., on behalf of S. Skla- 
roff & Sons, et al. vs. Northern Pacific et al.; No. 22503, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hastings, Neb., et al. vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al.; No. 22547, Greenville (O.) Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. vs. Artemus-Jellico et al.; and No. 22612, Beatrice 
Brick Works, Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Finance No. 7685, application of Wabash for authority to 
acquire control of certain carriers. Decatur Association of 
Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 22622, Hawley Pulp and Paper Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al. The Hawley Pulp and Paper Co. and St. 
Helens Pulp and Paper Co. dismissed as parties complainant 
hereto. 
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No. 22710, Medusa Portland Cement Co. ys. Pennsylyay; 
et al. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. permitted to interven % 
No. 22714, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. Chicago & x 
Western et al. White Eagle Oil and Refining Co. permij,." 
intervene. ted ty 
No. 22563, Virginia State Horticultural Society et 4) 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. State of New York h, 
partment of Agriculture and Markets, permitted to pth, 
Finance No. 6190, Deficit Status of Calumet, Hammon. 
Southeastern. Calumet, Hammond & Southeastern Petitio 
rehearing and further argument denied. D for 
Finance No. 7516, application of Idaho Pacific for authoy; 
to construct a line of railroad from Nyssa, Ore., to Winnemyer 
Nev. Application dismissed upon motion of Idaho Pacific ™ 
No. 22607, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. vs. Ahnapee ; 
Western et al. Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co, ermitte 
to intervene. 
No. 20623, Cartan & Jeffrey Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohi 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on July 13 18% 
as subsequently modified, has been further modified only in so fet 
as it requires defendants to establish a rating of fifth-class oy 
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dried or evaporated dates, in inner containers other than glass qm male 
or earthenware in barrels or boxes, so that it will become offen always 
tive on February 1, 1930, instead of on December 1, 1999, 4 Ho 
No. 19530, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe ¢ al, 3 be 
and No. 18460, Community Service Station Co. vs. Santa 7. jm”. 
et al. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration on record 2; fmm 0 [0° 
made. gotably 
I. & S. 3118, minimum per car charge on peddler cars used ME hgndlin 
for packing house products from, to, or between Arizona, (yj. , Co 
fornia, and New Mexico. Petition of Blayney- Murphy Co,, py - 
testant, to modify the decision or to grant a rehearing denicj fame YU" 
No. 20703, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. Abo. MNEs Call 
deen & Rockfish et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing HMM ylyed 
for purpose of affording complainant opportunity to introdug lower 3 
certain testimony presented by defendants in Fourth Sectin M/s | 
Applications Nos. 13638 and 13639 referred to in complainants With 
petition dated October 26, 1929. drop 1 
No. 16323 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.), Scott County Milling ¢. HM ircly 0 
et al. vs. Butler County et al. Petition of defendants for mitif. shall d 


cation of order denied. G 
No. 19805, Southern Creosoting Industries vs. Alabam 


Great Southern et al. Petitions of complainant for enforcement uneres 
of findings by an order in this case; of defendants for reopen two ty] 
ing, reconsideration and modification of report; and application are pu 
of complainant to division 4 for reopening for additional ev Hi .: 
dence, denied, in view of reopening of this case by division: jm!“ 
for further hearing. any ha 

No. 20951, St. Louis Cooperage Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio ¢ his OW 
al. Proceeding reopened for reconsiredation on record as made HMM yeyor 

No. 18494 (and Sub. 1), Shreveport Chamber of Commerc Lied 






vs. Rock Island et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration 
denied. 

No. 22670, Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al., and No. 22700, Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. At 
lantic Coast Line et al. Seaboard Air Line permitted to i 
tervene. 

Finance No. 7743, application of Great Northern for a cer 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Dawson, McCone, Ger 
field, Petroleum and Fergus counties, Mont. Lower Yellov 
stone Irrigation District Number One and Lower Yellowston 
Irrigation District Number Two permitted to intervene. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. New York Central et a 
Merchants’ Association of New York permitted to intervene 

No. 22694, Beatrice Creamery Co. vs. Ann Arbor et a 
Sugar Creek Creamery Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 20139, Charles B. Justice Co. vs. Holton Inter-Urban ¢ 
al., and No. 20463, Butler’s Feed Mills et al. vs. Holton Inter 
Urban et al. Petitions by complainants and interveners on be 
half of complainaints in No. 20463, for rehearing or modification 
of order and petition of defendants in Nos. 20139 and 20463 for 
reconsideration by entire Commission on record as made denied. 

No. 18962, Phoenix Construction Co., Inc., et al. vs. Bett 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al. Proceeding reopened 
reconsideration on present record. 

No. 15841 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 19 incl.), William Kelly Mil 
ing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., No. 16665, (and Sub. 1), Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association et al., and No. 16987, Foster Lumbe! 
Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Cases reopened for argument me 
Commission. 

I. & S. 3225, restriction in absorption of switching chats 
of Alton & Southern. Petition of respondent, Louisville & N 
ville for reconsideration denied. 

No. 20859, R. W. Walker Lumber Co. by Southern = 
Service vs. Seaboard Air Line et al. Complainant's petition” 
reargument denied. ' 

No. 19805, Southern Creosoting Industries vs. Alaba™ 
Great Southern et al. Proceeding reopened for further hear” 
at such time and place as Commission may hereafter direct. 
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yw Industry Has Harnessed One of the Familiar Laws of Physics to Assist It in Material Handling 
—Gravity Conveyors, Already Working in a Variety of Ways, Destined 
to Find Still More Jobs in the Future 


By R. J. BAYER 


it costs nothing. The only thing that 

keeps industry from adopting it for all its. 
ork is that it does cost something to elevate 
waiter and the power resulting from its fall is 
ways something less than that required to lift 
, However, there are ways in which gravity 
an be used, not merely for the making of power, 
wt for the performing of industrial functions— 
wtably functions of transportation and material 
handling. 
 —— play a large part in modern pro- 
iyction. Gravity can be harnessed to them, just 
scan any other power, the only problem in- 
wlved being that the gravity conveyor must be 
wer at its delivering than at its pick-up end. 
With modern types of gravity conveyors this 
ip may be exceedingly small, depending en- 
irely on the work it is intended that the conveyor 
shall do. 

Gravity conveyors naturally fall into two 
lifferent types, as regards their construction, and 
two types, as regards the purposes to which they 
ae put, In type, the simpler of the two is the 
ain chute or slide. Every one who has ever done 
ay handling of material, even if it is only about 


N’ power is surer than that of gravity—and 


Gravity conveyor in the warehouse of Horders, Inc., Chicago, large stationer and 


ad _ home, knows what this - = lee office supply house. The conveyors bring merchandise from three stock floors of 
ag is. The children discover it when they the building to the check table shown, where it receives final check before going 
‘ide down the stair rail ; the coal-man helps make to the packing department. Empty baskets are returned to an elevator by the 


the dust that so annoys the housewife when he 





SE lila ee etnaiaatalaemnena 

Vi 

Ww of the conveyor spiral from floor above and approach to check table in the 
warehouse of Horders, Inc., at Chicago. 


conveyor above the table. 


chutes the coal into the basement. And, long 
ago, industries discovered that it was easier to 
cut a hole in the floor and slide packages from 
packing to shipping platform than it was to tote 
them downstairs or to haul them down on an 
elevator. 


The Old Fashioned Chute 


In practice, chute conveyors are direct on the 
one hand and spiral on the other. The direct 
chute may, indeed, make a turn, or go around 
a corner, but, essentially, it is a slide with guard 
rails on the sides. It is usually constructed of 
some smooth-surfaced, annealed metal, with 
joints and edges carefully upset and filed down 
to do away with injury to packages. The spiral 
is constructed of similar material, except that it 
follows a spiral path instead of a straight one. 
The advantage in the spiral chute is that it saves 
space and that a shaft of it may be run up 
through several floors. Both straight and spiral 
chutes are sometimes fitted with stopping devices 
to unload at particular points, and many of them 
have overhanging braking devices to prevent too 
great an impact resulting when a package has 
come down a considerable distance. 

There is practically no limit to the kind of 
material that can be handled through a chute. It 
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ranges from the coarsest kind of bulk stuff to high-grade mer- 
chandise packed in cartons. Anyone who has watched the dis- 
charge end of one of these devices on the loading platform, say, 
of a large mail-order house, knows the infinite variety of pack- 
ages that can follow each other down them in what is literally 
an endless stream. 

Typical of the coarse material handled in chutes is coal. 
The chute is an integral and necessary part of the coal breaker. 
And, incidentally, it is in the coal breaker that the two types of 
chutes, as regards their uses, overlap, for in the breaker the 
chute is part of the production equipment—the grading and sort- 
ing being done in it while the stream of mine-run product 
passes by. 

Gravity as an Aid to Production 


This brings us to the fact that gravity conveyors are becom- 
ing an increasingly important part of the production machinery 
of industry. Power conveyors of the belt type are, of course, 
used in many assembly plants, but the continued improvement 
of the gravity conveyor has made it possible to substitute it for 
the power conveyor in many of these operations, thus naturally 
effecting a saving of the entire power cost. 

The production gravity conveyor is usually of the roller 
type. It consists of tubular steel rollers welded to, or upset 
over end pieces that contain bearings. The axles of these rods 
are fitted to end pieces that are tied together with spacer rods 
and bolted, riveted or welded to angle-iron legs. The rollers are 
closely spaced and the entire unit is usually about ten feet long. 
These units are bolted together into a system of the required 
length. 

There are, of course, many varying mechanical features of 
these systems. For instance, in going around corners, it has 
been found advantageous to use two rollers on each axle, one at 
the outside and one at the inside of the curve. This produces a 
differential action that does away with damaging bumping as 
the package or the material takes the turn. Again, there is a 
wide variation in the bearings used. On the heavier equipment 
these are usually steel ball-bearings with balls of from 5/32 to 
5/16 of an inch in diameter. The lightest type of conveyor is 
for units weighing 50 pounds each or less, but they are con- 
structed to carry unit loads as high as 2,500 pounds. 

In the production line these gravity conveyors have a mod- 
erate slope, so that the motion is never rapid and the passing 
units can be stopped by the operator. Indeed, some of these 
systems are arranged at such a gentle angle that the units do 
not move at all until slightly pushed by the operator. 


Some Facts by Users 


The best criterion of the success of this type of equipment is 
the statement of the man who uses it. The French Battery Com- 
pany, at Madison, Wis., makers of dry batteries and flashlights, 
uses gravity conveyors intensively. The general superintendent 
of that plant frankly says that the gravity conveyor installation 
doubled the production for each unit of floor space. The director 
of purchasers for the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, at 
Detroit, says gravity conveyors have “doubtlessly saved a tre- 
mendous amount of labor due to the fact that each of the em- 
ployes remains seated in front of the conveyor. His work is 
delivered to him and taken away without the necessity of the 
assemblers or piece workers moving from their positions.” The 
estimate in that plant is that the system reduced production 
costs by 20 per cent, and increased efficiency by 60 per cent. 

At the National Cash Register plant the gravity system han- 
dles more than 2,500,000 boxes each year. It is estimated that 
its installation resulted in a saving of 54,000 feet of floor space. 
The Westinghouse Electric stove plant at Mansfield, O., is spon- 
sor for the statement that ‘gravity conveyors have cut ten dollars 
from the retail price of every electric range produced in the 
plant. At Green Bay, Wis., the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany reports a net annual saving of $20,590.60 and gives gravity 
conveyors the credit. Production, it says, was increased 9 per 
cent and shipping increased 22.4 per cent, thanks to the system. 

These facts and figures are cited simply to illustrate the 
wide range of the usefulness of gravity conveyor equipment. 
Engineers insist that the full potentialities of that type of ma- 
terial handling have not nearly been developed. It is probable 
that the coming years will see its adaption to still wider uses 
and that, in the end, the producer will find a good deal of his 
plant transportation power supplanted by silent, obliging, and 
cost-free gravity. 


MORE PENNSYLVANIA SPEED 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will make further additions to 
its long distance passenger train operations, with the establish- 
ment of still faster and more convenient schedules, effective 
Sunday, December 15, according to announcement by H. E. 
Newcomet, vice-president, Chicago. Between Chicago and Louis- 


ville the running daylight time will be cut one hour southbound, 
and forty minutes northbound. This will be accomplished by 
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speeding up The Louisville Daylight Express, leaving ¢ 
at 11:35 a. m. instead of 9:50 a. m., as at present, with 
at Louisville at 7:05 p. m. instead of 6:20 p. m. as at pr 
Northbound, The Chicago Daylight Express will leave femen 
at 8:30 a. m., as at present, cutting 40 minutes off the a 
to arrive in Chicago at 4 p. m. instead of 4:40 p. m. ue, 
Effective January 1, these two trains, on their new schedu} 
between Chicago and Louisville, will be merged with The — 
mingo, operated in connection with the Louisville g Nashvili, 
for through service between Chicago and the east coast | f 
Florida. This will give, during the 1930 winter season their 
and more convenient service than heretofore. , 2 
In addition, a new through service, on practically a 24-hoy 
schedule, will be established from New York and Philadelphi, 
to St. Louis, supplementing the 24-hour service already rendered 
by The American and The Spirit of St. Louis, and giving thre 
fast daily schedules to the Missouri metropolis. . 
The overnight service from Pittsburgh to St. Louis wi] be 
speeded up two hours and 20 minutes. A new fast afternoon 
train in each direction will also be established between ppjj.. 
delphia and Pittsburgh on an eight-hour basis and the overnight 
running time from Pittsburgh to Boston will be cut 30 minutes 


hicago 
arrival 


COST OF LOCOMOTIVE FUEL 


The quantity and average cost per net ton of coal used by 
Class I railroads in locomotives in yard switching and trans. 
portation train service in September, 1929 and 1928, were a: 
follows, according to the National Coal Association: 














1929 
Average 
cost per net ton 
Incl. Excl 
i direct direct 
Net freight freight 
tons used charges charges 
espe Bn peck, 5, MET 4,410,602 $2.43 $1.87 
a BS eee eee 1,827,187 1.95 1.67 
WEGMERE GHOUGE ciesccncccneseeeseeeues 2,848,202 2.62 2.48 
En 9,085,991 $2.39 = am 
1928 
ED, EOIN ip dina acawaswacienaes aes 4,327,086 $2.53 $1.94 
PTIBEINEI TRUOTIOE oe sccvecceeceseovessee 1,838,494 2.04 1,75 
eee ras 2,955,435 2.80 2.66 
ee 9,121,015 $2.52 21 


The averages, both those including direct freight charges 
and those excluding such charges, as shown above, include 
charges for labor and supplies incidental to the handling of the 
coal. 


INSPECTION OF PRODUCE 


An agreement providing for inspection as to quality and 
condition of all cars of fruits and vegetables received at the 
northern Ohio fruit terminal at Cleveland, O., effective January 
1, has been entered into between the Department of Agriculture 
and the terminal. 

The inspection work, according to F. G. Robb, of the fruit 
and vegetable division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, will require the full time of 
six or seven inspectors selected and licensed by the department. 
in the opinion of Mr. Robb the inspection work as provided in 
the agreement will reduce the differences between the carriers 
and shippers and will reduce losses. Inspection work of this 
character heretofore has been requested by shippers and car- 
riers only on occasional cars, says Mr. Robb. 

The inspection certificate issued, according to Mr. Robb, Will 
note the amount of ice in the bunkers and whether the vel- 
tilators in the cars are open or closed. 


DIESEL DRIVEN RAILROAD CAR 


A Diesel driven railroad car is being operated by Swedish 
Railroad Company, according to a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Basil D. Dahl, Stockholm, Sweden, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. : 

The motor develops 150 horsepower and can attain a speed 
of 65 kilometers per hour. A mechanical reduction gear 1s used. 
The car accommodates 72 seated and 25 standing passengers 
and there is also a baggage room. The tanks have a capacity 
of ‘330 liters of fuel oil. It is claimed by those interested that 
the cost of operation is very low and if this proves to be the 
case several of the private railways in Sweden may use a“ 
of this type in an effort to meet the steadily and rather rapidly 
increasing competition offered by the bus companies. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any ena 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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seventh of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor of 
Transportation, University of Chicago 


HE St. Louis & O’Fallon Case’ directly involved the 

determination of excess income subject to recapture, 

but, because Section 15a contains both the rate making 
oj recapture provisions, and because paragraph 4 of that 
zxtion authorizes the Commission to utilize the valuations 
‘nd under section 19a in administering sectiort 15a, it 
«accepted that the same methods of determining valuation 
gall be used both in rate making and in recapture of excess 
zmings. The Commission says in the instant case: “Hav- 
“yin mind the provisions of paragraph 4 of section 15a, 
sisdear, however, that the value to be determined for the 
sirposes of recapture under that section is, like that to be 
‘zermined under section 19a, the ‘value for rate making 
varposes.’ "2 Therefore, while the recapture aspect was 
jmajor interest to the carrier named, and to others sim- 
ily situated, financially speaking, the broader aspect of 
se case concerns the application of the same methods of 
vaiuation to rate making. 

The method of valuation employed by the Commission 
determine the recapturable income of the St. Louis and 
'Fallon railroad is the same as that heretofore discussed— 
wmely, the cost of reproduction less accrued depreciation 
or the reproducible parts of the property, at the assumed 
smal price level prevailing before June 30, 1914, plus 
he net additions to the capital account at cost, plus the 
sesent value of lands, plus an allowance for the amount of 
yorking capital (cash and materials) thought adequate for 
ach a carrier. The dissenting opinion of Commissioner 
Hall states this clearly : 

It will be observed that the rate making value arrived at 
for the successive recapture periods, as for example that of the 
year 1923, rests upon 1923 market value of lands; costs of other 
property installed since June 30, 1919; unit prices of 1914, en- 
taiced by allowance for increased cost of units installed during 
June 30, 1914-1919; and, for the units installed prior to June 30, 
4, constituting by far the major part of the property, unit 
prices of 1914 without any enhancement whatever. As to this 
major part of the carrier’s property devoted to carrier pur- 


joses in 1923 no consideration is given to costs and prices then 
jlaing or to increases therein since 1914.* 


ideration ought to be given to changes in the general price 
evel, and, thus, the issue was joined between a modified 
prudent investment method upheld by the Commission, and 
‘modified reproduction cost based on current price levels, 
idvocated by the carriers.* 

_ The arguments advanced by the Commission in the 
cecision which upheld their own bureau of valuation, fall 
ogcally into three groups—namely, ease of administration, 
‘onomic effects, and legal requirements. To apply the 
\ommission method would be relatively easy for, once the 
value is determined as of a given date, it can readily be kept 
ip to date by simply adding the net changes in the capital 
acount. Reproduction at current prices, on the other hand, 
vould be difficult to administer. The suggestion of apply- 
ig a general price level index to the base values was re- 
ected on the ground that it would not be truly representa- 


rs 


ive of changes in the cost of reproducing railway properties. 


1241. 6 60. 

4 a . . 
wane termed the Commission method a modified form of prudent 
eatimates because it appears to regard these reproduction costs 
of produet as substantially equivalent to the probable original cost 
cost, Simile. the properties. Land goes in at present, not at original 
equal to he the railroad did not urge that valuation should be 
this esti e estimate of current reproduction cost, but rather that 
siderat greg should be given substantial—possibly dominant—con- 
fore, is not n the statement of final value. The controversy, there- 
tion’ at ms between a strict actual cost value and a strict reproduc- 
forms of oy price levels cost value, but rather between modified 


on 


Even the attempt to apply a price level of railway construc- 
tion cost would be difficult, because actual new construction 
has been at a minimum in recent years, and because changes 
in the price of construction materials and the wages of 
labor, might be offset by improvements in technique. 
thermore, the method used by the Commission really did 
allow something for changes in the price levels. The annual 
additions to the property would go in at cost and these would 
reflect price level changes. 
current price level. 
weight to price level changes, and the method of according 
that factor full weight, the Commission could discern no 
method of weighing which would not be capricious and 
arbitrary.© The Commission also stresses the desirability of 
stability in the rate base, which pertains to the prudent in- 
vestment method, but not to the reproduction cost estimate. 
The distinction between rate base and rate return in men- 
tioned; and it is suggested, though not pressed, that flexi- 
bility in the necessary return to investors can better be 
secured through varying the fair rate of return, than 
through varying the rate base itself. 


Fur- 


Likewise land reflected the 
Between this method of allowing some 


Two major economic effects were attributed to the 


current reproduction cost method, which are not inherent 
in the prudent investment method. First, the former is apt 
to encourage stock-market speculation in rai]way securities, 
for, if the rate base is adjusted upward with increases in 
the price level, and charges adjusted to accord returns 
thereon, the gains in net revenue will accrue to the stock- 
holders, and not to bond-holders. This will lead to great 
speculative activity. 
lose when the price level should fall; practically, it would 
be difficult to adjust the rate base downward, because it 
would impair railroad credit. The proper regulatory policy 
would attract capital into railroads on the basis of limited 
but stable returns, leaving to the unregulated field of busi- 
ness the lure of speculative gains. 
tion of current reproduction cost estimates would have 
necessitated very large additions to the rate base in 1920 
and in the following years. 
base of 18.9 billions used in ex parte 74 would probably 
have been raised to 41 billions in 1920, 35 billions in 1921,. 
28 billions in 1922, and so on. 
necessary to provide fair returns upon such valuations 
would be impossible. 
necessitate doubled freight rates, nevertheless considerable 
increases would be necessary. Traffic would have declined, 
and the carriers themselves would rebel against the attempt 
to make effective any such rate base.® 


“Theoretically” stockholders would 


Secondly, the applica- 


Using this method, the rate 


To attempt rate increases 


While doubled valuations would not 





5“It has been suggested that while it may be going too far to 


take current cost of reproduction as the basic measure of value, some 
weight ought to be given to changes in general price levels. , Under 
the method outlined above we do give weight to such changes in 
so far as they have been reflected in prices paid for new construc- 
tion or replacements, and we value lands at their prevailing market 
values. We know of no other way of giving weight to this factor 
which is not dependent upon caprice, unless full weight be given 
under the current reproduction cost doctrine.”’ 124 I. C. C, 39, 


‘The Commission of course takes the falling price level to show 


dire results. They omit to consider the case under a rising price 
level, where commodities could and should stand higher freight rates. 
This commercial effect of actual investment rate basis is ignored 
by the Commission. And it may be remarked that railroad spokesmen 
prefer incorporation of flexibility in the rate base rather than in the 
fair rate of return, because the former seems less liable to political 
attack. It is well known that freight rates rose much less rapidly 
than general price levels; and in fact did not climb so far. The car- 
riers had little opportunity to participate in the speculative gains 
of the price inflation period. In spite of this fact, political opinion 
has been insistent ever since 1920, that the railroads should share 
the deflation along with other classes in the community. That is, 
they may not participate with other classes in the inflation, but 
they must share in the deflation! The unfairness of this attitude 
ought to be obvious. Perhaps no method of determining fair earnings 
by governmental authority will be able to resist it. 
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As regards the legal aspects, the Commission was largely 
on the defensive. The drift of Supreme Court decisions in 
recent years seems to have been in the direction of emphasiz- 
ing the current reproduction cost dogma. The statement in 
Smyth vs. Ames (169 U. S. 546) is usually the starting point of 
legal exposition, and has been regarded with great reverence 
in certain quarters. As a matter of fact it is not a rule at all, 
and the court itself appears to have discarded certain elements 
in the statement. The Commission refers to this, and hints that 
perhaps other factors named in that dictum may be allowed a 
quiet death. The emphasis on current reproduction cost may 
be explained by the fact that most utilities were built in the 
last century and the early years of the present century, and 
that records of actual investment were usually wanting. In 
a period of gradually rising prices, reproduction cost may be 
accepted as evidence of actual investment; at least, that rates 
predicated on it will presumably give a fair return upon the 
investment. Again, the railroads have not in the last nine years 
earned a 5%% return on even their book-values, and, of course, 
much less than that upon any reproduction cost estimate. Yet 
during this time more than four billions of added capital have 
been poured into these enterprises. A rate of return that per- 
mits such additional supplies of capital can hardly be termed 
confiscatory. Finally, they argue that the investor in railroads 
is entitled to a fair return on the amount actually invested in 
those properties and devoted to the public service; that original 
cost is not capable of ascertainment generally, but the reproduc- 
tion cost estimates for the years preceding 1914 may be 
accepted as the best approximation possible to this figure of 
actual investment. 

Four commissioners dissented from the opinion. One of 
them dissented on legal grounds only; another made the legal 
objection the major part of his dissent, and the remaining two 
dissented on economic grounds. The legal argument was best 
stated by Commissioner Hall. The Commission is not an arbiter 
of economics, but is created to enforce the law of the land. 
The law of the land as prescribed by Congress and interpreted 
by the Supreme Court requires that weight shall be given to 
current reproduction cost estimates. The Commission has not 
done this,.and hence it has not carried out the law of the land. 
Commissioner Woodlock believed that the current reproduction 
cost basis will be necessary to attract investors to the railroad 
field. The willingness of investors in the last nine years to 
invest in railroad securities he attributed to the belief that 
decisions by the Commission and the Supreme Court would 
finally allow something for this factor in the final values. In 
other words, they anticipated favorable decisions. The question 
of the ease or difficulty of administration of the two methods was 
passed over with the statement that the difficulty of doing a 
thing did not prove the impossibility of doing it. 


St. Louis and O’Fallon Before the Supreme Court 


The carrier appealed from the Commission’s adverse decision 

to the courts. Disregarding here the progress through the lower 
courts, the case finally reached the Supreme Court, where, by 
a 5-3 decision (Justice Butler did not participate) the Commis- 
sion was reversed. The majority in the Supreme Court agreed 
with the minority in the Commission; and the minority in the 
court followed rather closely the reasoning of the majority in 
the Commission. 
. Briefly, the court says that the Commission did not comply 
with the law of the land.7 That law requires consideration of 
current reproduction costs and the Commission failed to do this. 
What weight should be given to such estimates the court de- 
clined to say, as that point was not before it in this case. 

The dissenting opinions of Justices Stone and Brandeis dif- 
fered sharply with the majority. Justice Brandies incorporated 
much economic and technological material in the footnotes, all 
bearing on the economic position of the railroads. Justice Stone 
argued that the Commission had givén consideration to current 
reproduction cost estimates, and actually did make allowance 
for them. Furthermore, since no evidence had been submitted 
to the Commission concerning the present cost of reproducing 
railroad property, the Commission was justified in accepting the 
best evidence available. He could not say that the decision 
was unsupported by the evidence. Justice Brandeis argued, 
first, that neither Congress nor the Supreme Court required the 
Commission to give mechanical effect to current reproduction 
cost, but only to treat it as evidence. Second, that the Com- 
mission is a fact finding body, presumably more conversant 
with the facts and their meaning than the courts. The court 
should not set aside a decision of the Commission merely be- 
cause the former did not draw the-same inference from those 
facts as did the latter. Congress intended that discretion should 
reside in the Commission. The court should only set aside a 


'There is a certain amount of humor in this argument. Note that 
the Supreme Court spanks the Commission for disobeying Congress. 
And yet the Congressional mandate, which is admittedly inddelutte, 
is largely that of the Supreme Court itself. 
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Commission decision, if arbitrarily made. Third, he d 

great length on the administrative difficulty of ‘apelvine at 
rent reproduction cost methods. He reviewed at length + wes 
ous facts tending to establish the importance of function : 
preciation (i. e., obsolesence, inadequacy), the necessit “e 
certaining this if the current reproduction cost basis jg oa “4 
and the difficulty of prompt determbinations when rYotaen 
attempted. 8 is 


Probable Effects of Supreme Court Decision 


The Supreme Court’s decision last May brought forty 
speculation concerning the probable effects of its ruling Pn 
forecasts centered about the probable effect on freight _ 
levels, the effect on the financial position of certain Carriers re 
effect on the valuation work already performed by the ¢ 
mission, and the effect upon the future course of regulation ” 

The freight rate situation possessed universa] interest 0 
ponents of current reproduction cost valuations had predicted 
severe freight rate increases, if that theory should be supported 
by the Commission and court. The Commission itself had giye 
emphasis to that point, though it did not go so far as ios 
of the more extreme prudent investment theorists. Op th 
appearance of the decision, reassuring statements appeareg in 
financial and railway circles, discounting the effect upon Tate 
levels. It was stated that no immediate rate increases wor 
likely, because of the decision; that some raising of rates ip de. 
pressed rate areas might result therefrom, without any general 
increases; that the influence of the decision would chiefly b¢ 
to prevent much further lowering of present rates; and eyey 
that in the long run it would exercise no appreciable effect upon 
rate levels. Various reasons were assigned for this conclusion 
It was pointed out that the decision really settled nothing ex. 
cept that some weight must be given to current price levels: 
that the weight to be given that factor was not indicated: and 
that much leeway was still left to the Commission in naming 
final values. Furthermore, the Commission could offset jp. 
creased valuations by modifications of the rate of return, or 
by insistence upon greater allowances for functional deprecia. 
tion than had yet been made. It was also argued that the 
carriers had not been able to earn the prescribed rate of retum 
on the more moderate valuations carried in their book accounts 
and, in fact, had made no serious attempt to obtain rates that 
would accomplish this. How then could they hope to earn the 
desired rate of return on much higher valuations? Shipper 
pressure for reduced rates would continue in spite of increased 
valuations and the Hoch-Smith resolution will continue in effect. 
Doubtless, the most telling argument for the proposition that the 
decision would have small effect on rate levels is found in the 
degree of competition from other transportation agencies, which 
railroads encounter today. 

Financial thought was that the most important and imme 
diate effect of the decision would be to limit and defer inde 
finitely the recapture of excess earnings. It might even nullify 
the recapture provision. This conclusion, of course, rested on 
the assumption that the Commission would give substantial 
weight to current reproduction costs in revising final values. 
If this is done, it is probable that few, if any, carriers will be 
subject to recapture of excess earnings between 1920 and 1928. 
Other financial possibilities were mntioned by various analysts. 
Stockholders of companies liable to recapture of earnings may 
now receive larger dividends; carriers may be relieved of the 
incentive to make heavy maintenance outlays to avoid recap- 
ture; railroad stocks may now appeal more to investors than 
formerly, and a better balance may be obtained between stocks 
and bonds in the capitalization of the carriers. a 

Chairman Lewis, of the Commission, expressed the opinion 
that the decision would cause little disturbance to the body of 
data secured by the Commission; this data could be used for 
finding the total figures by any method of valuation. As regards 
the physical inventory this should be true. But whether the 
data secured is adequate for the purpose depends upon the 
method of carrying out the Court’s decision. If the Commissiol 
should simply modify the basic valuations by some percentage 
representing the advance of the price level over that prevailiné 
on the valuation date, the amount of extra work required prob- 
ably would not be great, provided agreement exists concerning 
an appropriate index of the price level. On the other hand, 
should the Commission conclude that current price level repre 
duction cost valuations require current methods of construc: 
tion as well as current price levels, the amount of work would 
be much greater. And should they adopt the substitute plat 
cost rather than that of a substantially identical one, it Wo 
seem that most of the work done heretofore would be useless. 

Dissatisfaction with the valuation procedure may lead 
attempts to change certain sections of the valuation act, or 0 
other sections of the interstate commerce act dependent on i 
An attempt may be made to strike out the requirement of # 
finding of the reproduction cost, although the constitutionalit} 


of such a proceeding is doubtful. Legislation further stimulating 
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gevelopment of transportation agencies competing with the 
we ds may be another possibility, on the ground that the 
oft’s decision precludes the liklihood of lower railroad rates. 
jormer member of the Valuation Bureau of the Commission 
*entlY sums up the situation thus: 

The influence of the O’Fallon decision may be relegated to a 


Jace by the unavoidable lapse of time before the Commission 


wi00r Eke ultimate valuation of the railroads. Or, its influence may 
~ imized by increased economies in railroad and competing forms 


p mimsportation ; by other economic causes including the shifting of 
{ e levels and the cost of railroad construction and equip- 


ty by. changes in the law, or its administration, or by railroad 
ae ’ n :: 
— Policy as Regards Valuation 

Those who revel not in endless controversy doubtless inquire 
how the valuation issue may be disposed of, speedily, and with 
»s much satisfaction to all parties, as the intricate nature of the 
woficting equities will permit. A definite settlement of an 
gue which has been a controversial one for many years, and 
shich continues to absorb so much of the attention of railroad 
presidents and the regulatory commissions, is obviously desir- 
ibe. To some it has seemed that, if an agreement could be 
reached between the railroads and the national government con- 
eming their present valuation, this would be the best method 
ot disposing of the question. If only one or several railroads 
yere involved, this might be rather easily accomplished; but 
rith several hundred negotiations necessary, this process would 
pecome complex. The alternatives are numerous, but three 
may be presented here. 

1. The attempt at valuation of the railroads may be aban- 
ioned; or, the work already done may be completed, the evi- 
dence retained as a historical record, without further attempts 
to keep it up to date, and without using such valuation for rate 
making purposes. Inasmuch as the group rate making and recap- 
tureof excess income sections of section 15a and the provisions of 
the consolidation section require the completion and use of such 
valuations, their repeal in these particulars would be necessary. 
The legislative committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
league, at the November, 1927, meeting declared as follows: 

The investigations which have been conducted under Section 19a 
have developed a great deal of valuable historical information and 
have served to present a more complete picture of the physical 
properties of the carriers than could have been obtained in any 
other manner. While the information may be of value in the ad- 
ministration of the act and in the fixing of rates, fares and charges, 
itis not believed that it is a practical benefit either as a rate base 
or for the purpose of bringing about unification of carrier properties. 
The task of ascertaining primary value as of original valuation date 
should be completed and the data should be preserved as a part of 
the Commission records but no further effort should be required by 
the statute. 

The committee further recommended that the law should 
be changed so that, instead of making rates to yield a fair 
return upon the aggregate value of railroad property, they 
should be made to enable the carriers to earn their operating 
expenses, interest on indebtedness, and such returns upon their 
properties as would enable the carriers to meet the transporta- 
tion needs of the country. In short, rates are to be made so that 
the credit of the carriers may be maintained, to the end that 
added supplies of capital may flow into the railroad industry, 
commensurate with the needs of the nation. 

_ The reasoning that supports this method is as follows. It 
is urged that the present method not only has been expensive 
in pecuniary terms, but will continue to be so; that it will 
absorb energy for years to come; that in the absence of clearly 
acceptable principles endless litigation is probable; that the 
process will be so slow that even after the valuations are deter- 
mined, they will largely be useless for rate control; that they 
are apt to be so high, that they will be ineffectual for this pur- 
pose. Coupled with this is the, fear that some attempt might 
be made to advance freight rates because of the increased valua- 
tions, Perhaps the most potent argument is, that effective rate 
regulation does not necessitate the determination of valuations. 
Reasonable rate levels*—as distinguished from reasonable par- 


Pherst® the O’Fallon Decision of Minor Importance?’ L. D. Mc- 
érson, Public Utilities Fortnightly, September 5, 1929. 
et he writer is inclined to wonder whether this procedure would 
- 4 complex. Suppose the Commission should attempt to deter- 
— y agreement with the carriers, not the value of each individual 
in » but the aggregate value of the roads for rate making purposes 
oe Tate territory. Let this be the base value to be used as a 
tracted point. Net changes in the capital account added to or sub- 
ng from that sum would furnish the valuations for subsequent 
maeti Legislation would be needed to give such base valuation the 
om om of law, to authorize acual investment for future valuations, 
indi vid repeal the provisions requiring a finding of value for each 
plus a property. The valuations determined by the Commission 
would e additions to the capital account since the valuation date 
agsre give the minimum figure for bargaining to determine present 
m 8ate values by rate territories. The writer is inclined to guess 
. fallroad resistance would be diminished, if aggregates rather 
wrrdividual carrier valuations are to be determined. 
ules ae men accustomed to dealing with individual rate sched- 
teane .. peourse, think of comparison as the method of determining 
sonable a rates. But this is largely a method of determining rea- 
collectiy ifferences in rates. To determine the reasonableness of rates 
and this y over large areas requires reference to some cost standard; 
ca: ere’ ae raises the question of the fair return upon the 
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ticular rates—must pay operating expenses and a fair return 
upon the investment. “Fair return......is that return...... 
the prospect of which furnishes sufficient incentive to capital 
and enterprise to secure both in adequate amounts, in fair 
rivalry with the unregulated field of employments. This is the 
basic test of reasonableness.”" That is, the fair return must 
secure added supplies of capital commensurate with the increas- 
ing demands for railroad transportation. Valuation is but one 
tool for accomplishing this purpose. The railroads are valued 
so that earnings may be fixed to secure this fair return if pos- 
sible. Since the flow of funds depends upon the maintenance of 
the carriers’ credit, why not base the return upon that factor 
directly, instead of using valuation as an intermediate process? 

To this last argument the objection may be returned, that 
a valuation is necessary to determine the fair return. Eject it 
by the front door, and it enters by the back. How may the 
amount of the fair return be determined without determining 
the rate base to which the fair rate of return is to be applied? 
It will not suffice simply to say that the carriers must secure 
6% or 7%, or any other per cent, unless the sum upon which 
they are to secure that is stated. Possibly the advocates of this 
method simply intend to enquire whether existing rate levels 
permit such returns, that railroads do as a matter of fact secure 
adequate supplies of capital, properly distributed as between 
stocks and bonds. It may be observed, too, that property val- 
uation is not the only method of determining this return. Thus 
the English plan of railroad consolidation, adopted in 1921, pro- 
vided that in determining general rate levels, they should be 
so fixed that with efficient and economical working, the carriers 
should earn an annual net revenue equivalent to that of 1913. 
Provision was made for remuneration on account of capital 
expenditure made since 1913; also for capital which in 1913 had 
not become fully remunerative.“ In other words, it is possible 
to take a return for certain past years as standard, and then 
add to that increments necessary to constitute a fair return 
upon added capital investment. Whether it is possible for 
United States to adopt such a policy at this late date is prob- 
lematical. 

2. It has seemed to many that the plan of the Commission 
is probably the best that can be adopted; and there has been 
genuine regret that the Court did not sustain that body. To 
these thinkers the prudent investment theory offered stable 
returns to public utility investors, an easy method of administer- 
ing the valuation section, at least as much incentive to efficiency 
as the current reproduction cost theory, and a more stable 
freight rate base than the latter theory.“ They believe that a 
conservative stable rate base with a liberal, variable rate of 
return is preferable to a fluctuating rate base, and a stable 
rate of rteurn. They desire to see incoporated into the rate 
base only those elements which the public is willing to grant 
to the railroads in perpetuity; and in the rate of return those 
elements which may be granted to the railroad investor tem- 
porarily. They are willing to concede that rules for the future 
may be different from those for the past; that something must 
be conceded to railroad investors because of the uncertainty of 
regulatory policy in the past. If legislation is necessary, they 
would probably support a legislative declaration, that valuation 
for rate making purposes, in the future, shall consist of actual 
investment under Commission accounting control. Probably, 
too, they would support legislative determination of the factors 
to be considered by the Commission in prescribing the fair rate 
of return. Such definiteness would be very desirable. Much 
of the present trouble is due to the indefinite nbdtions of the 
Supreme Court, which have been enacted into equally indefinite 
Congressional mandates. 


Conceivably, therefore, the Commission might be urged to 
stand by its guns, and Congress might be pressed to legislate 
in order that this program might be carried out. An attempt 
might be made to educate the Supreme Court concerning the 
appropriateness of distinguishing the rate base and the rate of 
return. But in view of the past pronouncements of that body, 
the outlook is not promising for a successful outcome to such 
a procedure. It is quite within the realm of possibility, that the 
Court would declare legislation to that end unconstitutional. 

3. The Commission may undertake to carry out the man- 
date of the Court. To do this the Commission must do what 
a majority of that body has said they could not do, except with 
caprice. They must determine current reproduction cost esti- 
mates, and then determine what weight they shall allow such 
estimates in naming final value. Three possible methods are 
apparent. (1) They may select some general price level index 
and apply it to the valuations as of the valuation date, to arrive 





uy, M. Clark, Social Control, p. 366. Certain parenthetical ex- 
pressions are omitted, which are not significant for present purposes. 

224 New Era for British Railways, Kidd; p. 34. 

BThese have been suggested by J. C. Bonbright as the tests of 
a satisfactory valuation methud. In an able analysis of prudent in- 
vestment and current reproduction cost he supports the former. See 
The American Economic Review, Supplement, March, 1928. Railroad 
noe With Special Reference to the O’Fallon Decision; pages 
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at the current cost of reproducing properties. This assumes 
of course, that changes in the current cost of reproducing prop- 
erties correspond to changes in the general price level. Since 
changes in the methods of construction enter into the former 
estimate, this assumption is not tenable. Much difficulty will be 
encountered in selecting an appropriate index of changes in the 
price level. There are several in existence, and it seems prob- 
able that no one of them will suffice. At least the attempt to 
apply them will doubtless result in much argument concerning 
the composition and adequacy of various price level indexes. 
Even then the question of the weight to be allowed this estimate 
will remain. (2) A similar method of price level indexes may 
be applied to the stockholders equity in the railroad properties. 
That is, if the valuation of a given railroad on the valuation 
date is taken as 100 million dollars, the price level index as of 
that date being 100, and of a later date 150; and if the bonded 
indebtedness applicable to the property is 60 millions; then the 
stockholders equity in the property on valuation date may be 
taken as 40 millions. The increase of 50% in the price level 
may be applied to the 40 millions, resulting in a figure of 60 
millions for this equity. Add this to the bonded indebtedness of 
60 millions, and the final value might then be taken as 120 
millions. This method would allow for changes in the price 
level, and would not be entirely arbitrary. It would confine the 
effects of such changes in prices to the stockholders equity, and 
would not give stockholders the benefit of increases in the prop- 
erty covered by bonds. (3) Logically, an estimate of current 
cost of reproduction should be based not only upon current 
prices, but also upon current methods of construction, and cur- 
rent methods of reproducing the service. This means a sub- 
stitute plant, and not an identical one. Conceivably, the Com- 
mission might select certain railway properties as samples, 
which may be regarded as representative of the railway prop- 
erties as a whole. Every five years or so the Commission might 
ascertain the probable cost of reproducing the plants necessary 
to render the service then performed by those properties. This 
could be compared with the result secured five years earlier; 
and the percentage of change applied to the railway system as 
a whole. A five year period is taken instead of an annual one, 
to diminish the work. But whether the cost of replacing a sub- 
stitute or an identical plant is calculated, the task thus imposed 
will be difficult. In fact, all of these methods bristle with diffi- 
culties and controversies. 


Conclusion 


No attempt has been made to acquaint the reader with the 
author’s views on the subject, save as they may be inferred from 
what is presented in argument. The arguments and alternatives 
have been placed before the reader; it is for him to choose the 
most acceptable program. Certain aspects of the situation 
should be obvious. Valuation is but a tool for effective regula- 
tion of reasonable rates. It is not the only one and is not cap- 
able of doing all the work. Valuation is used for various pur- 
poses and the method of valuation must depend upon the pur- 
pose. It is probably impossible to adopt a multi-purpose valua- 
tion. The so-called valuations of the Commission are not true 
economic values at all; they are simply rate bases to which 
the fair rate of return is to be applied in determining fair earn- 
ings. Economic, or market, value is the capitalization of that 
fair rate of return. In the stress of legal conflict there is danger 
of regarding valuation as an end in itself. The process of fix- 
ing the rate base is really a process of collective bargaining 
between the railroads and the people of the United States—of 
determining that sum on which the people will permit the car- 
riers to secure a fair return. Where so many conflicting equities 
exist and principles are so vague in statement and application, 
compromise is desirable and inevitable. A prompt and definite 
settlement is far preferable to years of further litigation, not 
merely because of the continuing pecuniary outlays, but because 
of the attention constantly focused upon this issue. Tenacious 
adherence to extreme aspects of original cost or current repro- 
duction prices is hardly advisable, in view of the fact that chang- 
ing price levels in the nineties arrayed opponents in reverse 
positions, and may easily do so again. 
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RAILROADS NOT “DEPRESSED” 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


Railway executives advised President Hoover November 
that their railroads would proceed with full programs of ng 
struction and betterments without any reference to recent stock 
exchange fluctuations. This information was given the Presi 
dent at the first of the conferences held this week for the a 
pose of meeting the psychological situation believed to have 
resulted from the recent decrease in stock prices. ' 


An undue state of alarm on account of the stock market 
situation would have an effect on general business conditions 
and employment, it was held, and to allay concern or fear the 
President called in leaders in the industrial and business World 
to obtain assurance that there would be no let-up on account 
of the stock market fluctuations. He obtained the first aggy,. 
ance of that kind from the group of railway executives, The 
credit situation in the country is strong and capital is availabje 
for financing industry and business, according to government 
officials. 


Following the conference with the railway presidents, the 
following statement was made public at the White House: 


A preliminary conference was he'd at the White House today 
with the railway presidents, mostly of the eastern territory, at which 
were present: 

The president; the secretary of the treasury; the secretary of 
commerce; Mr. Richard H. Aishton, president, American Railway 
Association; Mr. W. W. Atterbury, president, Pennsylcania Railroad 
Company; Mr. J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
Company; Mr. P. E. Crowley, president, New York Central Lines: 
Mr. Agnew T. Dice, president, Reading Company; Mr. Fairfax 
Harrison, president, Southern Railway Company; Mr. L. F. Loree, 
president, Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company; Mr. Jere- 
miah Milbank, Southern Railway Company; Mr. J. J. Pelley, presi. 
dent, New_York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company; 
Mr. Fred W. Sargent, railway representative upon United States 
Chamber of Commerce; president, Chicago and North Western 
Railway Company; Mr. Daniel Willard, president, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company (Mr. Willard was unable to be present because 
of an attack of bronchitis); Mr. Julius Barnes, chairman of the board, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Hale Holden, chairman 
of the executive committee, The Southern Pacific Railroad Company; 
Mr. William Butterworth, president, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The railway presidents were unanimous in their determination to 
cooperate in the maintenance of employment and business progress. 
It was stated that the railways which they represented would pro- 
ceed with full programs of construction and betterments without any 
reference to recent stock exchange fluctuations; that they would can- 
vass the situation as to further possibilities of expansion, and that 
amongst these particular railways it appeared that the total volume 
of such construction work already indicated an increase during the 
next six months over the similar period of last year. 

It was agreed that the whole question should be taken up at the 
meeting of the railway executives convening in Chicago next Friday, 
with view to securing cooperation of all railways in the United States 
in such program. At that time steps will be taken to canvass the 
railways to determine the exact amount of construction and better- 
ments which can be undertaken over the forthcoming year and during 
the next six months. 

The railway executives felt that it was desirable that similar con- 
ferences should be called in other industrial groups, and that some 
method of coorindation of their different activities should be developed. 


Chairman E. I. Lewis, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was present at the conference. 


Estimates of capital expenditures that the railroads might 
make in 1930, based on capital expenditures for this and preced- 
ing years, and the announcement that the railway executives who 
conferred with the President would proceed with full programs 
of construction and betterments, were unofficially computed 
after the conference. Some of these estimates ran as high as 
a billion dollars. The railroad estimate for total expenditures 
for this year is around $800,000,000. 

President Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania, said his company 
intended to go forward with the largest expenditures for cap 
ital improvements in years and that it would expend over $100; 
000,000 next year, assured that the expanding condition of com 
merce in Pennsylvania’s territory needed these improvements. 

In addition to others named heretofore the conference at 
the White House was attended by A. W. Shaw, chairman of the 
board of the McGraw-Shaw Company, and a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s economic research committee that made public 
a report recently. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


Completion of the traffic management survey made by the 
Department of Commerce at the suggestion of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America will point the way to further studies 
that affect every shipper and receiver of merchandise in the 
country, according to the annual report of the director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

“Numerous requests received from individual concerns as 
well as from traffic groups in regard to this work cannot be 
complied with for lack of funds,” says the report. 
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November 23, 1929 


RAIL EXECUTIVES MEET 


Sufficient interest attached to the announced intention of 

road officials, attending the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives in Chicago, November 22, to give 
detailed consideration to the program, inaugurated by President 
cover at a conference at Washington earlier in the week with 
rail officials, to do what was possible in the matter of expansion 
of rail expenditures to prevent any recession in industry as 
4 result of conditions developing out of the recent stock crash, 
to hold a score of newspaper men at the door of the meeting 
for three hours. The meeting was held at the Blackstone Hotel 
and was attended by approximately 150 rail officials, including 
4 large number of presidents and others close to sources of 
general rail policy. 

At the close of the meeting R. H. Aishton, chairman of the 
executive committee of the association, authorized the following 


statement: 


Suggestions made by President Hoover at a conference early 
this week with a number of railroad executives that the railroads 
cooperate in the maintenance of employment and business progress 
during the coming year, were discussed at length at the annual meet- 
ing today of the Association of Railway Executives. 

The meeting endorsed the views of the President in this matter 
and agreed to do everything possible to aid in continuing the main- 
tenance of business in: this country on a normal basis. A report is 
being made to the President by this meeting but any statement as 
to that report will have to come from the White House. 


More money is being spent this year by the railroads of 
this country, in the way of capital expenditures for new equip- 
ment and additions and betterments to property used in con- 
nection with transportation service, than in either 1928 or 1927. 
This was shown by a study prepared by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics and made public in connection with the meeting 
of the association. 
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Capital expenditures, according to the study actually to 
be made this year, will aggregate $800,000,000. This will be an 
increase of approximatey $123,000,000 above such expenditures 
in 1928 and about $28,450,000 above those in 1927. Capital ex- 
penditures to be made this year are close to the annual average 
of the past six years. 

The estimate as to total expenditures in 1929 for capital 
purposes is based on reports just received by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, which showed actual capital expenditures 
of $573,820,000 in the first nine months of 1929, compared with 
$500,167,000 in the same period in 1928, an increase of $73,653,- 
000 or nearly fifteen per cent. 

“The program,” said the study, “carried over into the last 
quarter of this year, was considerably greater in 1929 than in 
1928, leading to the definite expectation that the expenditures 
for the entire year will also be greater. It is estimated that the 
aggregate capital expenditures for the year 1929 will be in the 
neighborhood of $800,000,000. 

“Unexpended authorizations brought over into 1929 were 
greater by $51,540,000 than those brough over into 1928. Addi- 
tional programs laid out in the first nine months of the year 
were $293,945,000 greater in amount in 1929 than in 1928. Thus 
the total capital program as authorized up to October 1 was 
$1,247,792,000 in 1929, an increase of $345,485,000 over 1928. 
This program may increase still further by additional authoriza- 
tions between October and the end of the year. 

“Somewhat larger proportions of the capital program for 
1929 were authorized for equipment than for roadway and struc- 
tures. Statistics of equipment orders and installations in the 
first nine months of 1929 indicate marked improvement in rail- 
way buying, compared with the prior two years.” 

Detailed comparisons of the expenditures follow: 


Total orders for freight train cars to October 1, including those 
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on order at the beginning of the year, were 91,851, nearly twice as 
many as in 1928, and considerably greater than in 1927. Installations 
in the nine months were 62,264 cars, and were greater than in either 
1927 or 1928. Cars on order on October 1 numbered 29,317, this total 
being four times as great as the corresponding figure for 1928 and 
more than twice as great as for 1927. 

Locomotive orders to October 1 were 1,565, and were 364 greater 
than in 1928, but slightly less than in 1927. Installations totaled 1,211, 
while the number on order on October 1 was 354. This figure was 
larger than in both 1927 and 1928. 

Passenger train car orders to October 1 were 2,701, this par- 
ticular total being lower than in 1928, but larger than in 1927. In- 
stallations numbered 2,020 and 681 cars remained on order on October 
1. This was considerably below 1928, and slightly below 1927. 

The amount of capital expenditures in the first nine months of 
1929 devoted to purchase of new equipment was $210,689,000, compared 
with $165,967,000 for the corresponding period of 1928, an increase this 
year of $44,722,000, or 26.9 per cent above the preceding year. 

Roadway and structures expenditures aggregated $363,131,000, 
compared with $334,200,000 for 1928, an increase of $28,931,000, or 

,_ 8.7 per cent. 

Capital expenditures made in the first nine months this year 
for locomotives amounted to $44,687,000, compared with $37,121,000 
made in the corresponding period last year. For freight cars, ex- 
penditures amounted to $126,086,000, compared with $89,920,000 in the 
first nine months in 1928. For ary oy cars, capital expenditures 
so far this year amounted to $27,512,000, compared with $27,187,000 
in the same period last year. For other equipment, capital expendi- 
tures this year amounted to $12,404,000, compared with $11,739,000 
in the first nine months in 1928 

Capital expenditures for additional track in the first nine months 
in 1929 amounted to $90,561,000, compared with $91,241,000 during the 
corresponding period last year. For heavier rail, expenditures totaled 
$33,995,000, compared with $34,891,000 in the first nine months of 
1928. For shops and engine houses, including machinery and tools, 
expenditures totaled $23,838,000 compared with $22,375,000 in 1928. 
Expenditures for additional ballast showed a decrease from $12,621,000 
in 1928 to $11,533,000 in 1929 For all other improvements, $203,204,000 
were expended in the nine months period this year compared with 
$173,072,000 for the same period in 1928, 


“These capital improvements,” continued the study, “com- 
prise one form of distribution by the railways which benefits 
many industries and their employes, and leads to activity in 
many lines of manufacturing and trade. It has been estimated 
that the railways, through their capital expenditures and their 
utilization of fuel and other materials on a large scale, support 
as many employes of other industries as they directly employ 
in their own business. 

“Railway expenditures have quickened the pulse of industry, 
have assisted producers and merchants to carry on at high 
levels, and have made an appreciable contribution to the 
economic progress of the nation. 

“This contribution has been well sustained in 1929. Freight 
traffic has reached a record level, and has been handled with 
such speed and effectiveness as never before realized. The cap- 
ital program is considerably greater than in the past two years, 
and gives promise of carrying over into 1930 on a higher level 
than was true of the beginning of 1929.” 


MEETING OF A. R. A. 


The high level of efficiency obtained in freight operations 
in the last year and the unexpected heavy volume of traffic, 
indicating the healthy condition of industry, were among the 
subjects considered at the annual fall meeting of the American 
Railway Association at Chicago November 21, attended by ap- 
proximately 600 railroad officials and executives from all over 
the country. A report submitted by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics indicated that, of the 13 factors of performance 
commonly employed as measures of operating efficiency, the 
results for the first nine months of the year were the best on 
record. 

The approval and adoption by member roads of a program 
of intensive research on questions of safety and efficiency was 
one of the matters early disposed of at the meeting. 

Freight traffic on the railroads of the United States so far 
in 1929 has been greater than for any corresponding period in 
any previous year, and conservative estimates indicate that the 
number of cars loaded with revenue freight for the year will 
be approximately the same as that for 1926, when freight load- 
ings were the largest for any year on record. This was shown 
by a report submitted by M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car 
service division of the .association. 

Actual loading, according to the report, of revenue freight 
for the first 45 weeks this year—from January 1 to November 
9—totaled 46,678,086 cars, which is the greatest number ever 
loaded in any similar period, exceeding by 79,209 cars the previ- 
ous high record made in 1926. The total so far this year also 


exceeded by 1,591,147 cars, the corresponding period in 1928 - 


and by 1,026,251 cars the corresponding period in 1927. 

Except for grain and grain products, live stock and’ forest 
products, loading of all commodities for the first 45 weeks has 
been greater than for the same period in 1928. 

Freight traffic began to develop in heavier volume earlier in 
1929 than in any previous year and this heavy volume continued 
through the summer and fall months. In the first 45 weeks, 
loadings exceeded one million cars in 28 separate weeks, which 
equalled the high record for million-car weeks made in 1927. 
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Up to the week of November 9, last year, there were onl 
weeks in which freight loadings exceeded one million cama; 
in 1926, there were only 25. » and 

While the usual seasonal decline in freight traffic prey. 
now, the report said, and will continue for some time — 
stimulation in the movement of certain commodities would ne 
be surprising. The fact that grain storage facilities at all dng 
kets and ports are filled to from 85 to 95 per cent of poo 
makes the situation, so far as that commodity is concerne, 
somewhat abnormal. Information received through Canagiar 
railroads indicates a similar grain storage situation at al] 9 
kets and ports in Canada. Those qualified to judge believe 
there will be a substantial export movement in November ion 
December which will relieve this situation. With the arriya] 
of cold weather, the demand for coal should be stimulated on 
will in all probability continue heavy over the winter period a 
coal stocks are lower than in preceding years. No difficulty 
in meeting any transportation demands which might arise this 
winter is anticipated. 

Despite the heavy volume of freight which has been handled 
this year, the railroads have moved it without difficulty except 
in a few isolated instances, and with the greatest promptness 
on record. This has resulted not only from improved operatins 
methods placed into effect by the railroads, but also from the 
better utilization of existing equipment. Despite the fact the 
number of freight cars and locomotives owned by the railroads 
of this country were less on October 1 than at any time in the 
past seven years, the average capacity of freight cars and the 
average tractive power of locomotives have steadily increased 
so that they are both greater now than at any previous time 
The number of freight cars and locomotives in need of repair 
are also less than in previous years. 

The railroads on October 1 had 29,481 freight cars on order 
an increase of 21,959 cars above the number on order on Octo. 
ber 1, last year, and an increase of 14,648 cars above the same 
~~ J two years ago. It also was 12,635 cars above October 1, 

Locomotives on order on October 1 this year, numbered 354, 
compared with 113 on the same day in 1928 and 134 on October 
1, 1927. On October 1, 1926, the railroads had 443 on order. 

New freight cars placed in service in the first nine months 
of 1929 totaled 59,929, of which box cars totaled 28,285; coal 
cars 21,925; flat cars 3,259; refrigerator cars 3,413 and stock 
cars 2,472. Other classes installed in service during that period 
totaled 575. 

New locomotives placed in service in the first nine months 
of 1929 totaled 540. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


Safety and Efficiency 


Individually and collectively the railroads are now engaged 
in the greatest research activity designed to bring about further 
increase in safety and efficiency ever undertaken by them, ac- 
cording to a report submitted by the board of directors of the 
association. 

While the rail carriers, particularly in the past six years, 
have made tremendous strides forward in both safety and ef- 
ficiency, according to the report, the work now under way is 
designed to determine what additional improvements in opera- 
tion can be made to that end. 

The member roads in adopting the report approved appro- 
priations made by the board of directors for carrying out, in 
1930, by the association, of eleven separate tests, each of major 
importance and intended to develop important improvements in 
railroad operation. Research work which is now under way or 
will shortly be started, include: 


1, Elaborate experiments under actual operating conditions to 
determine what improvements should be made to the present system 
of airbrakes. 

_ 2. Investigation of all devices for the automatic connection of 
air, signal and steam hose between railway cars. 

3. Tests to determine the comparative merits of ballast materials. 

4, Study, in cooperation with rail manufacturers, designed to 
reduce to a minimum defect in steel rails. 

5. Tests to determine the causes of defects in car wheels with 
a view to maintaining specifications for wheels so as to insure the 
best service and safety from this part of railway equipment. 

6. Study of draft gears (the mechanism behind the couplers on 
cars that reduces the shock resulting from the starting and stopping 
of trains) in order to determine what, if any, changes should be made 
in their construction. 

7. Sanitation in relation to equipment and coach yards. 

8. Greater utilization of locomotives and conservation of fuel. 

9. Means of developing the best preservatives for cross ties, 
devices to prevent splitting of ties, and ascertaining substitutes for 
wooden ties. 

10. Elimination of waste by reduction in varieties of sizes and 
types of railroad materials and supplies, and others. 


The tests involving airbrakes are not only the most important, 
but will involve the greatest cost, it is stated. They are the most 
exhaustive ever conducted in the world, so far as airbrakes are 
concerned, and will require practically all of 1930 to complete. 
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The studies and tests are in addition to the regwar work of 
ne various divisions of the association, which includes: Polic- 
the freight car situation so as to insure adequate distribu- 
os at all times; development of improved mechanical facilities, 
pons of signaling and other forms of communication; improved 
methods of purchasing and storing materials and supplies; in- 
poor safety for employes and the general public; reclamation 
of old materials and simplification of stocks of railroad mate- 
“als; reduction in loss and damage to freight while in transit; 
onforcement of rules regarding the packing and storing of 
freight for shipment; protection of freight and of railroad prop- 
erty by the organization of railroad police; study of problems 
crowing out of the development of motor bus and truck opera- 
tions and scores of other duties, all directed toward increased 
safety, efficiency, and economy in operation. 

Class I railroads in 1928 expended $194,903,954 for improve- 
ment of safety and protection to both employes and the general 
public. Of that amount, $57,000,000 was expended for heavier 
rail and $32,377,000 for steel passenger train cars. In addition, 
approximately $31,000,000 was expended for the protection and 
aimination of highway grade crossings. 


Efficient Operation 


The railroads are being operated at the highest level of 
efficiency ever achieved, despite a progressive increase that 
has taken place in the matter of efficiency for the last seven 
years, according to a report prepared by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics submitted to the meeting. 

“Railways of the United States,” according to the report, 
‘have greatly increased the effectiveness of their operations 
since the end of federal control. Their general efficiency has 
shown a progressive increase, year by year, since 1922 and 
stood at a higher level in 1928 than in any previous year. Fur- 
ther advance has occurred in 1929, the first nine months showing 
an improvement of more than three per cent over 1928. 

“An index of railway operating efficiency, based on thirteen 
commonly utilized factors of performance, shows that compared 
with the average for the period 1920 to 1924, taken as 100, the 
index figure for the nine months’ period this year was 121.6. 

“In respect to eleven of these thirteen factors the per- 
formance shown for the first nine months of 1929 was the best 
onrecord. The two exceptions were the percentages for service- 
able freight locomotives and the percentage of serviceable 
freight cars. 

“Despite the apparent retrogression in the physical condi- 
tion of locomotives assigned to freight service, the carriers in 
the same period maintained a large surplus or reserve of motive 
power. From the beginning of 1929 to the end of September, 
jor example, the railways had in reserve a daily average of 
5495 locomotives of all types in serviceable condition and ready 
for traffic whenever the demand should come. 

“The railways also had in reserve in the same period a 
daily average of 227,433 freight cars, showing that both motive 
power and freight car capacity were well protected against 
sudden or emergency demands. Car shortages remained, as in 
recent years, at a negligible minimum. 

“It is clear from this situation that railway operating effi- 
ciency has been running close to a maximum level in 1929, with 
a correspondingly great contribution to economic progress.” 

In part, the report continued as follows: 


_. In the first nine months of 1929 the freight ton-mileage increased 
a§ per cent over 1928, 3.4 per cent over 1927, and 3.6 per cent over 
1926. The total number of ton-miles reported for those nine months 
Was greater than for the corresponding period of any previous year. 
Passenger-miles, however, showed a decline of 1.6 per cent under 
the corresponding nine months of 1928. 

_ Freight traffic for the year 1929 as a whole seems likely to be 
te greatest on record. If this expectation is realized the four years 
‘rom 1926 to 1929 will rank in the following order, each of the four 
having had a larger freight movement than in any year prior to 1926: 


PE i veccs che baereknaawane 1929 
ED ate acien0e wads oe tabi 1926 
Ee er rn 1928 
DOE a dvkch i cunwaahew eda 1927 


_ The railways are thus maintaining their position as the premier 
agency for the transportation of freight in the United States. As 
the average length of haul is increasing, it is clear that railway 
‘eight traffic consists to a large extent of goods in bulk moving long 
alstances, The average movement per shipment now exceeds 300 
miles by an appreciable margin. 

_ The economic contribution of the railways, in the form of capital 
ipnditures, material purchases, wages, tax payments, interest and 
tividends, aggregated nearly six billions of dollars in 1928. The dis- 
tribution of this vast sum provided a direct livelihood for more than 
4 million and a half railway employes, their families and dependents; 
Pevided employment indirectly for at least as many more persons 
“trough large purchases and capital expenditures widely distributed 
jmong different industries; kept the wheels running in many an 
ndustry and industrial plant that would otherwise lie idle; bore a 
bea) ial share of the annual cost of federal, state, municipal and 
Uni governments; in brief, stimulated the business activity of the 
eat way ete at thousands of points and in a thousand differ- 
-.. addition, the railways supplied a fundamental service to the 
Po on through the daily movement of freight and passengers. Their 

mpensation for this service, measured in terms of rate of return 
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on their property investment, was 4.65 per cent in 1928. In the first 
nine months of 1929 it was 5.29 per cent. 

By speeding up the wheels of their locomotives, by converting 
car shortages into surpluses, and by improvement in many other 
factors of operating efficiency, railway performance has quickened 
the pulse of industry, has helped to stabilize buying and selling, has 
enabled producers and merchants to reduce inventories, and has 
made a vital contribution to the economic progress of the nation. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


Asserting that “satisfaction with rail service is nation wide” 
and that the shippers’ attitude toward the railways is “animated 
by friendly forebearance,” the Railway Business Association, 
in its twenty-first annual meeting, at Chicago, November 21, 
recommended to the railroads “unabated vigilance to develop 
and maintain solicitude for public good wili in all departments.” 
It also urged that no national problem is of greater importance 
than that of the further advancement of the present high 
standard of railway service, and that, adequate income being 
requisite for that, there should be an organized effort on the 
part of the railroads, shippers and the Commission to maintain 
rate levels. 

Recent correspondence, according to a resolution adopted 
in the afternoon, has shown that business men generally are 
overconfident of the railroads’ financial future and the resolution 
announced the continuance of effort by the association to bring 
about cooperation for “foresight in rate adjustments.” 

Other declarations disapproved pending proposals to author- 
ize delegation of the powers of the Commission to less than 
the whole membership, advocated repeal of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, deplored exertion of influence by the executive or 
legislative departments on the Commission, and, as means to 
make service on the Commission more attractive, favored an 
increase in the salary, now $12,000, “niggardly for men called 
upon to decide issues involving millions of people and billions 
of property,’ and urged that “presidents who nominate «aad 
senators who confirm should observe as of course the tradition 
that no commissioner’s opinions or judgments, if he is other- 
wise fit, will bar his reappointment.” 

The association indorsed President Hoover’s measures for 
steadying the business situation. 


Executive Committee Report 


From information developed by the association, it was evi- 
dent that business men and shippers were opposed to legislative 
interference with activities of the Commission, according to the 
report of general executive committee. “This is abandonment 
of log-rolling for submission of judgment to an umpire,” it 
stated. “It is an adoption of the general welfare as paramount.” 
Response from shippers with respect to the development of 
sentiment designed to protect railroad revenues had not been 
so encouraging, however. In that connection, specific reference 
was made to the letter addressed to the president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and chairmen of regional ad- 
visory boards (see Traffic World, November 2, p. 1094). 

In part, the report, which was adopted, was as follows: 


Our chief task this year, set by the 1928 platform, was the 
mobilization of business men and associations for a revival of 
solicitude about the railway’s financial future. Our standing as- 
signment to resist legislative rate-making involved especially the 
bills repealing the Puliman surcharge. 

For many years a coalition of oamientions of which ours has 
perhaps been the most persistent has labored for the relinquishment 
of appeals from the Commission to Congress in rate cases. So far 
as involves industry and commerce it seems beyond question that this 
work has brought results. Replies from shippers on the Pullman sur- 
charge disclosed that industrial and commercial executives, officers 
of bodies maintaining traffic bureaus and shippers’ traffic managers 
are all but unanimous in their insistence that Congress shall keep 
its hands off rates and that, except where jurisdiction is denied or 
invasion of constitutional rights is alleged, when appeal is to a court 
of law, decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be 
regarded as subject to review by the Commission itself alone. The 
percentage of replies to those addressed was high. The expressions 
were spontaneous, vigorous, and clear. In any conferences on the 
conservation of revenue, business evidently will drop rate legislation 
from the picture. This is abandonment of log-rolling for submission 
to judgment by an umpire. It is an adoption of the general welfare 
as paramount. It means that competitors in rate controversies have 
confidence in a fair deal as among themselves from the regulatory 
agency and will be influenced by an atmosphere of accommodation 
when called upon to make immediate sacrifices for a general situa- 
tion in which all have a stake. 

Progress much less advanced was manifest in the matter of con- 
serving railway income. Our Pullman surcharge letter set forth 
that phase, emphasizing, aS an argument against legislative rate- 
making, that the Commission could be held responsible for the finan- 
cial results of rate regulation as a whole, whereas Congress could 
not. On this aspect the same shippers who denounce legislative rate- 
making made no response whatever. 

With this correspondence before us we approached shippers in 
October on the main project of revenue conservation. We requested 
names of agricultural, industrial, and commercial shippers, whether 
executives or traffic managers, believed to be interested. This was 
addressed to the National Industrial Traffic League and the chairman 
of each regional shippers’ advisory board. Unlike the league, these 
boards take in agriculture. Farmers and their organizations have 
as yet made little progress toward giving up appeals from the Com- 
mission to Congress in rate controversies or ‘advancement toward 
acceptance of responsibility as shippers for cooperation in foresighted 
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rate-making. The work of the advisory boards, however, has given 
their members an opportunity for understanding the relation between 
adequacy of car supply and the financial ability of the railways to 
maintain car supply and move freight. The membership of the boards, 
therefore, though the boards, as such, abstain from discussing rates, 
seem a promising source of farm as well as industrial leadership. 

Copies of the request for names went to the same shippers as the 
Pullman surcharge letter. Without waiting for names from the league 
or the boards we asked heads of enterprises selected in many centers 
active in civic affairs whether they would confer if invited. The 
league executive committee has been considering our request this 
week. Some shippers’ board chairmen promise detailed responses. 
One of them retiring declared for having the boards deal with rates 
as they deal with car supply. Numerous industrial executives pledged 
cooperation. On the whole, however, those giving encouragement are 
a small nucleus, the greater part of the replies questioning the need 
to observe revenue or asserting that income at the moment is or 
is about to be adequate or specifying ways in which railways may 
improve practice in rate-making or otherwise. Many, perhaps most, 
of the executives referred our letter without personal acknowledg- 
ment to their traffic managers, some of whom take our approach 
as reflecting on them. In short, we have ample new proof of business 
men’s overconfidence in the railways’ financial future and of their 
doubt that foresight about rates needs to be organized, but there 
are shippers and traffic managers in ever region who are ready to 
begin discussing the subject with their neighbors. 

Our next step is to publish a digest of the correspondence. This 
we plan to do as soon as replies cease coming. 


Shipper Cooperation in Rates 


The resolution adopted with respect to shipper cooperation 
in the maintenance of railway revenue reads, in part, as follows: 


Railway service having attained a new American standard, no 
national problem is more important than the further advancement 
of that criterion and continued progress for operating economy. An 
indispensable requisite is railway income that shall sustain and 
quicken the flow of investment. This demands competeyt observation 
of rate levels taken together with other factors as bearing on the 
sufficiency of income. Such observation at present is sporadic and 
haphazard. It lacks yardsticks. It is not organized by the railways, 
by the shippers or by the Interstate Commerce Commission. We 
renew our appeal to those groups to install cooperatively the perma- 
nent study of revenue and income tendencies. Some railroads are 
now more definitely endeavoring to keep financial results in view when 
considering rate adjustments. This standpoint should prevail with 
all roads. To shippers we have lately suggested an exchange of 
ideas on method for organizing such observation. Replies from 
throughout the union, though as a whole promising leadership, demon- 
strate that the business world is over-confident of the railways’ 
financial future and unconvinced that system is imperative if observa- 
tion of revenue is to reveal at all times the situation as to railway 
preparedness. The business world generally can be brought to an 
appreciation of this need and a willingness to join in trying to meet 
it if shippers already persuaded exert their influence. To facilitate 
discussion by them is the work undertaken by the Railway Business 
Association. We shall pursue it with persistent vigor. 


Commission Reorganization 
Following is the resolution adopted as to Commission re- 
organization: 


Opinion is widespread that the responsibilities and functions 
of the Commission deserve re-examination, re-definition and re- 
organization. Congress has bills aimed to relieve the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Commission gains nothing in prestige and 
influence and the decisions lose weight when this tribunal retains 
jurisdiction over duties which it delegates. Statutory authority should 
descend directly upon the official who exercises it. Equally in its 
character of a court adjudicating citizens’ rights the Commission 
can best strengthen its command of the public confidence by render- 
ing judgment as an undivided bench, asking for restriction of its 
scope if necessary to prompt discharge of its calendar. If too heavy, 
the work can be reduced. At a stroke an enormous load could be 
thrown off by repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution. A public agitation 
capable of ending that calamitous folly might put a permanent stop 
to legislative rate-making. Whether through enactment, through col- 
loguy in confirmation proceedings or through personal solicitation, 
a member of Congress who would seek to influence the Commission 
against its judgment would defeat justice and place regulation itself 
in jeopardy. We renew our recommendations for making service on 
the Commission more attractive. The salary, $12,000, is niggardly for 
men called upon to decide issues involving millions of people and 
billions of property. Presidents who nominate and Senators who 
confirm should observe as of course the tradition that no Commis- 
sioner’s opinions or judgments, if he is otherwise fit, will bar his 


re-appointment. 
Officers Elected 


The existing officers, including members of the executive 
committee whose terms expired, were reelected, with two addi- 
tions to the latter. Those were George H. Houston, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, and G. E. Scott, 
president of American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

The officers reelected and the executive committee follow: 


President, Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia; vice-presidents—M., G. 
Truman, Chicago, president, Marsh & Truman Lumber Company; 
W. L. Conwell, New York, president, Safety Car Heating and light- 
ing Company; George A. Martin, Cleveland, president, The Sherwin- 
Williams Company; F. N. Bard, Chicago, president, Barco Manufac- 
turing Company; Chas. J. Graham, Pittsburgh, vice-president, Gra- 
ham Bolt and Nut Company; J. W. Bettendorf, Bettendorf, Iowa, 
president, Bettendorf Company; Dwight P. Robinson, Philadelphia, 
president, United Engineers and Constructors, Incorporated; secretary, 
Frank W. Noxon; treasurer and assistant secretary, P. Harvey Mid- 
dleton; chief clerk, Jane M. Corcoran; executive committee—V. C. 
Armstrong, New York, president, Rail Joint Company; George P. Bald- 
win, New York, vice-president, General Electric Company; S. P. Bush, 
Columbus, American Rolling Mill Company; Robert F. Carr, Chicago, 
president, Dearborn Chemical Company; W. E. Clow, Chicago, presi- 
dent, James B. Clow and Sons; J. E. Galvin, Lima, Ohio, president, 
Ohio Steel Foundry Company; Irving T. Hartz, Chicago, president, 
Modern Frog and Crossing Works; Samuel M. Hastings, Chicago, 
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president, Dayton Scale Company; L. S. Horner, New ; 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company; A. L. Humphrey, Pittamer president, 
man, Union Switch and Signal Company; Frank J. Lanahar chair- 
burgh, president, Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company; 5. p’ pitts 
Chicago, president, Chicago Railway Ramigment Company; 5 igh, 
Llewellyn, Chicago, president, Chicago Malleable Castings ‘op ohn T. 
Herbert I. Lord, Detroit, vice-president, Detroit Lubricator Company; 
J. G. Platt, Boston, president, Hunt Spiller Manufacturing Copbany; 
tion; David W. Pye, New York, president, Tuco Products Goo 
tion; W. M. Ryan, Chicago, president, The Ryan Car Company. ot 
liam E. Sharp, Chicago, president, Grip Nut Company; § Lé Wil- 
Cleveland, vice-president, National Malleable and Steel Castings mith, 
pany; Joseph B. Terbell, New York, president, American Brake a 
and Foundry Company; Alexander Turner, New York, chairman hoe 
tional Bearing Metals Corporation; H. H. Westinghouse, New ye 
chairman, Westinghouse Air Brake Company; W. W. Willits Chi a 
president, Adams and Westlake Company; B. L. Winchell New Yee 
president, Remington Typewriter Company; W. H. Woodin. New Say 
president, American Car and Foundry Company. ‘ ork, 


Downs Speaks at Dinner 


The theory of railway regulation which would make the 
railroads “play Santa Claus” to depressed industries by redye. 
ing rates was assailed by L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois 
Central, who addfessed some 1,700 members and guests at the 
annual banquet of the association in the evening. 

“It has sometimes looked in the past,” Mr. Downs said, “gs 
if every time the railroads figured out some way to save money 
their patrons promptly took the saving away from them by re- 
ductions in rates. An apt comparison is that of the cormorant 
which fishes for its master and not for itself because of q ring 
around its neck which prevents it from swallowing its catch 

“This situation is one which must be remedied,” he insisteq 
“Efficient railway service is best safeguarded when it has the 
assurance of adequate earnings behind it. The natural tepg. 
ency of regulation is to depress rates. Earnings, although ep. 
couraging, are not yet what they should be if the future inter. 
ests of the country’s transportation are to be protected, and the 
time has come for the railroads as a whole to take a firm stand 
in opposition to the present erosion of the rate structure. 4 
stop must be put to the further application of the theory that 
rate reductions will aid depressed industries. The best friends 
of such industries are often forced to become, through such 
action, their worst enemies. The effects of rate reductions are 
so far-reaching that they frequently turn out to be boomerangs: 
Neither is it good public policy to attempt to make one private 
industry shoulder the losses or regulate the income and outgo 
of another. What has been called the ‘Santa Claus’ theory of 
railway regulation is bad business.” 

The service now being performed by the railroads was re. 
ferred to as contributing largely to the generally favorable 
business situation experienced this year. Railway property is 
in excellent physical condition, Mr. Downs said, the morale of 
railway employes is high, and the relations of the railroads 
with their patrons, as a whole, are more cordial and give 
greater promise of permanent satisfaction than at any previous 
time in history. 

On “the other side of the picture” Mr. Downs had this to 
say respecting taxes: 


One hindrance to a reduction in the cost of producing service is the 
constantly increasing burden of taxes which the railroads are required 
to pay. This one item of railway expense stands out like a sore 
thumb when we view the constant reductions that are being made 
in the items of expense over which the railroads themselves exercise 
some control. In the last seven years the railroads, as a whole, have 
paid fourteen million dollars more in taxes than they have paid in 
dividends. The burden of taxes becomes increasingly noticeable as 
rates decline and as other expenses decline more or less_correspond- 
ingly. The railroads do not ask that they alone be relieved of tax 
burdens, but they do encourage every possible study of the cost of 
government that gives promise of lightening the common burden. 


Referring to the competition of other means of transporta- 
tion, he spoke as follows: 


There is no proof that railway rates are too high. As a whole, 
they are far from excessive. Traffic moves so freely under them that 
any competition which under-cuts them is plainly bargain competition. 
The bureau of statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently estimated that the value as destination of all commodities 
transported by rail in the United States in 1928 was approximately 
sixty-eight billion dollars. Freight rates yielded the railroads in 192% 
slightly more than 7 per cent of that amount, which is certainly 00 
excessive percentage when it is considered how greatly transportation 
adds to value. y 

Price, on the other hand, is not everything. Some of the competi- 
tors of the railroads, notably the airplanes, have rates greatly in 
excess of railway rates, and yet they get considerable business. Why: 
Because of their speed and certain other advantages of their service. 
A lesson for the railroads seems to lie therein. Most competitors 
who under-cut railway rates have to do so in order to get any traffic 
at all. The railroads have advantages over them in speed, depend- 
ability, safety and other things. By making those advantages properly 
known, I have no doubt, the railroads can offset many arguments 
that are based upon price and nothing else. Everything that helps 
to make railway service appear advantageous tends also to make 
railway rates acceptable to traffic. . . 

In the case of waterways, the invisible overhead helps to cance! 
many apparent savings. For every million dollars invested in canal 
or river, there should be an interest charge of, say, fifty thousand 
dollars a year. Where barge rates are 80 per cent of rali rates, 
the apparent saving in hauling the average ton of freight one mile by 
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water i approximately 2 mills. At the rate of saving of 2 mills a 


mile, a barge has to work up a good many ton-miles in order 
‘on und the public fifty thousand dollars a year. The work needed 
to nid be twenty-five million ton-miles, the traffic equivalent of hauling 
we thousand times around the earth. 


one ton @ 

His address was preceded by an address of welcome by 
Charles Ward Seabury, president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, who referred to the conference of rail heads in 
Washington this week as “the greatest compliment ever paid 
19 the railroads,” in that their having received the first invita- 
tion in the series of conferences called by the President was a 
testimonial to the strategic economic position of the rail car- 
riers in the life of the nation. 

Hans V. Kaltenborn, associate editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
succeeded President Downs as speaker, with the subject “The 
International Horizon,” which principally had to do with ob- 
servations of economic changes taking place over the world 
and the part being played by American capital and engineering 
genius, made on a recently completed trip around the world. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC OFFICERS 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Freight Traffic Officers, held at Chicago, November 
99, the following officers were elected: President, E. R. Oliver; 
frst vice-president, G. H. Ingalls; second vice-president, C. S. 
Fay; third vice-president, H. W. Beyers; fourth vice-president, 
E. A. DeFuniak; secretary and treasurer, Jack D. Gowin; ex- 
ecutive committee, N. B. Wright, J. B. Large, George T. Atkins, 
J. B. Ford, N. W. Hawkes. The following remain as members 
of the executive committee for another year: S. A. Allen, 
J. W. Graham, P. P. Hastings, F. R. Newman, R. B. Robertson. 
Mr. Oliver succeeds Charles Barham. He is vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Southern Railway, at Washington, D. C. 
His business career has been devoted almost entirely to the 
Southern Railway System, having held various positions at 
Chicago, Louisvile, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Washington and New 
Orleans. Before his election as vice-president of the Southern 
Railway in 1924, he was freight traffic manager, at Washington, 
and executive general agent, at New Orleans, where he also 
held the position of vice-president of the New Orleans & North- 
eastern. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Jack Boothe Blalock, Austin, Tex.; Wilbur Glen 
Brown, Abilene, Kan.; O. H. Brown, Waupaca, Wis.; Frank 
Hamlin Brown, Memphis, Tenn.; Harry H. Bascom, Chicago, 
ll.; Norris Brown, Omaha, Neb.; W. J. Bailey, Lansing, Mich.; 
Cyril J. Burrill, Chicago, [l.; John Grant Brice, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Charles B. Bowling, Memphis, Tenn.; Hugh B. Bodenhamer, 
Uhrichsville, O.; Wesley A. Blank, Fort Worth, Tex.; Alanson 
Jay Bien, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jesse J. Crimmins, South Bend, Ind.; 
Alfred Madison Criswell, Cleveland, O.; Alfred Crager, Bal- 
linger, Tex.; Theodore A. Drescher, New York, N. Y.; Edward 
E. Dore, Chicago, Ill.; Francis William Dever, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
§. King Funkhouser, Roanoke, Va.; David A. Fitch, Omaha, 
Neb; A. C. Graham, Youngstown, O.; R. N. Gresham, San 
Antonio, Tex.;; Albert M. Hays, Denver, Colo.; H. M. Henson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John William Hughes, New York, N. Y.; 
Wilfred J. Hanning, Owensboro, Ky.; Charles E. Hattel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; John B. Hover, New York, N. Y.; James T. Haslam, 
Washington, D. C.; Frederick A. Kirk, Hartford, Conn.; Lorenzo 
A. Knudsen, Minneapolis, Minn.; George D. MacLean, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; John J. McConville, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; William 
E. McGowan, Chicago, Ill.; George Jefferson Merserau, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Kenneth A. Moore, Detroit, Mich.; O. L. Parish, 
Ballinger, Tex.; A. J. Gustin Priest, New York, N. Y.; John 
Rieves, Shreveport, La.; C. B. Rockwood, Sapulpa, Okla.; 
Elwyn Wayne Reynolds, Chicago, Ill.; Walker Thomas Rook, 
Jr, Memphis, Tenn.; C. A. Russell, Memphis, Tenn.; John N. G. 
Siddons, Chicago, Ill.; Harold A. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; Leonard 
V. Simms, Detroit, Mich.; Homer L. Skeels, Ludlow, Vt.; Don- 
ald C. Swatland, New York, N. Y.; G. S. Trowbridge, St. Louis, 
Mo.;. Donald M. White, Boston, Mass.; George E. Wentzell, 
Boston, Mass.; Glenn E. Welch, South Bend, Ind.; John C. 
Walker, Cincinnati, O.; William C. Wishart, New York, N. Y.; 
J.C. Weaver, Lynchburg, Va.; W. H. Welsh, Youngstown, 0.; 
Irving G. Zoerner, Rochester, N. Y. 


COMMISSION OFFICES CLOSED 
The offices of the Commission and other government depart- 
ments were closed Wednesday until 1 o’clock by direction of 


=o Hoover on account of the funeral of Secretary of 
T Good. 


APPOINTMENTS TO COMMISSION 
Pr Senator Smith, of South Carolina, has recommended to 
cesident Hoover the appointment of Thomas G. McLeod, of 
-olumbia, S. C., as a member of the Commission. Mr. McLeod 
*a former governor of South Carolina. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digésts of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Kansas.) A railway company leased to 
a wholesale seed house a part of its right-of-way for the location 
of a warehouse and elevator. The provisions of this lease are 
examined, and held not to relieve the railway company from 
liability as an interstate carrier of merchandise under a “uni- 
form” bill of lading.—Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. Missouri Pac. 
R. Co., 280 Pac. Rep. 896. 

The liability of a common carrier of merchandise to an 
interstate shipper under the “uniform” bill of lading is governed 
by federal statutes as construed by the federal courts.—Ibid. 

The bill of lading contained a provision that property not 
removed by the party entitled to receive it within 48 hours 
after notice of its arrival had been duly sent or given may be 
kept in the car, depot, or place of delivery of the carrier subject 
to the carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman only. Held, 
that within the 48-hour period the common-law liability of the 
carrier continued.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) In action for 
damages to shipment of horses and mules, instruction that, in 
determining amount of damages, jury should consider difference 
in reasonable market value of live stock at destination at time 
received there, had such live stock been handled and shipped 
with usual and customary dispatch, care and diligence, and the 
reasonable market value of live stock in condition actually 
delivered at destination—Panhandle & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Key 
et al., 20 S. W. Rep. (2d) 260. 

In action for damages to shipment of live stock, refusal 
to submit issues whether plaintiffs were guilty of negligence 
in loading and shipping strange horses and mules in car to- 
gether, and, if they were negligent, whether such negligence 
proximately caused injuries, held proper.—Ibid. 

Under Rev. St., art. 882, providing that liabilities of car- 
riers shall be same as those prescribed by common law, except 
where otherwise provided, carrier is not responsible for injuries 
to live stock resulting from their propensities or inherent vices. 
—Ibid. 

In action against carrier for damages to shipment of live 
stock, special issue, whether live stock was injured as alleged 
in petition by reason of negligence of defendant carrier, held 
not improper, as being incomplete, because not confining jury 
to consideration of each separate allegation of negligence, since 
inquiry was with reference to bruises and injuries described, 
and not with reference to issue of negligence.—TIbid. 

In action against carrier for damages to shipment of live 
stock, finding of jury that injuries were contributed to by nature 
and disposition of animals, and further finding that nature and 
disposition of animals did not cause injuries, held conflicting.— 
Ibid. 

Presumption of negligence, where no caretaker accompanies 
shipment of live stock, and evidence shows that animals were 
in good condition when delivered to carrier, but reached their 
destination in damaged condition, does not obtain, where plain- 
tiff alleges specific acts of negligence.—Ibid. 

Where plaintiff undertakes to specify carrier’s acts of neg- 
ligence, resulting in injuries to live stock shipped, burden rests 
on plaintiff to prove negligence as alleged.—Ibid. 


In action for damages to shipment of live stock, where 
plaintiff specified carrier’s acts of negligence resulting in in- 
juries to live stock, duty rested on court to define and explain 
proximate cause, since negligence of carrier could not be ground 
for recovery, unless such negligence was proximate cause of 
injury.—Ibid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Waco.) A telegraph com- 
pany is charged with notice of relationship, if any, that exists 
between all persons named in a message and of such purposes 
as may be reasonably inferred from language used in connec- 
tion with subject-matter of communication, taking into con- 
sideration usual manner of expressing messages sent by such 
means.—Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Taulbee, 20 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 232. 

When person to whom or for whose benefit a telegram re- 
lating to death is sent is husband or wife or near blood relative 
of deceased, trier of fact may without other proof infer that 
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mental anguish was suffered by such person on account of being 
deprived of privilege of attending deceased’s funeral through 
failure of telegraph company to deliver message.—lIbid. 

Where blood relationship between deceased and person to 
whom or for whose benefit message relating to death is sent is 
remote, or where relationship is by affinity only, mental anguish 
on account of being deprived of privilege of attending deceased’s 
funeral through failure to receive telegram is not inferred, but, 
to hold telegraph company liable, it must have had notice of 
special conditions or relations causing mental anguish when it 
undertook to transmit message or while it could by ordinary 
diligence have delivered message in time to have averted such 
suffering.—Ibid. 

Where deceased was sister-in-law of person to whom tele- 
gram announcing death and time of funeral was sent, ambiguity 
in telegram respecting actual relationship between them held 
not to charge telegraph company with knowledge of affectionate 
relations existing between them so as to authorize recovery for 
mental anguish on account of being deprived of privilege of 
attending funeral because of failure to receive telegram.—Ibid. 


The “relationship” between deceased and person to or for 
whose benefit telegram relating to death is sent, and with notice 
of which telegraph company is charged, means relationship by 
blood or marriage, and does not include conditions of special in- 
timacy or affection which do not ordinarily exist where rela- 
tionship is by affinity only.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





a0 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Where railroad per- 
mitted cotton owners to store cotton on its private platform, 


such permission was mere license.—Norfolk Southern R. Co.- 


vs. Rapid Transit Co., 149 S. E. Rep. 733. 

Where railway had permitted cotton owners to store cotton 
on railway platform, thereby conferring license on owners to 
enter premises and remove property, owner of cotton held not 
entitled to send an agent to the platform and remove cotton 
for shipment to other points, where the agent so selected was 
a competitor of railroad.—lIbid. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co.; St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 
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(District Court, S. D. New York.) Where charterers, cargo 
owner, and insurers of cargo approved sale of cargo at port to 
which schooner resorted for repairs, and there was no reserva- 
tion of claim against owners of schooner, owners were not liable 
to charterers for damages for breach of contract to carry cargo 
to destination, since under the circumstances cargo was ac- 
cepted in full discharge of all liability of schooner, especially 
where heating of coal, which caused abandonment of voyage, 
if falling within exception of “fire” in charter party, was not 
shown to be due to shipowner’s default——The Lewis H. Goward, 
American Nav. Co., vs. C. G. Blake Co., Inc., 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
791. 

Recovery of contribution from cargo in “general average” 
arises as pure equity out of a sacrifice made or an expenditure 
incurred in connection with vessel for common benefit, and is 
independent of contract of carriage; exceptions in charter party 
or bill of lading not being applicable, unless expressly made so. 
—Ibid. 

Shipowner, whose negligence has contributed to distress, 
which caused a sacrifice or expenditure for common benefit of 
vessel and cargo, can recover no contribution in general average 
from cargo, unless right of recovery is expressly reserved in 
charter party or bill of lading.—lIbid. 

Exception in charter party, relating to act of God, fire, 
floods, storms, or other occurrences beyond control of parties, 
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applied only to contract of carriage, and did not affec 
of contribution from cargo in general average.—Ibid. 

Exception in bill of lading, covering fire, accidents of nav; 
gation, or latent defects, not resulting from want of due dil. 
gence by owner of ship, if applicable to general average : ; 
not available to permit owner of schooner to recover contriby 
tion in general average, where peril which caused expenditure 
was due to unseaworthiness, discoverable by due diligence beg ™ 
voyage began.—Ibid. — 

In libel by owner of schooner to recover contribution froy 
cargo in general average for expenditures on schooner for = 
pairs, burden was on shipowner to show that she was seaworthy 
when voyage began, or that he was protected by Harter oe 
(46 USCA, secs. 190-195), or by an exception reserving right 
to contribution, and that he had exercised due care to make 
vessel seaworthy.—Ibid. 

Where disabled condition of schooner was not shown to pe 
due to extraordinary weather conditions, but to inability to 
withstand weather ordinarily to be expected, and there was no 
sufficient proof of vessel’s seaworthiness when she sailed, ship- 
owner was not entitled to recover contribution from cargo jp 
general average, notwithstanding exception in bill of lading 
relative to fire, accident of navigation, or latent defects no} 
resulting from want of due diligence.—Ibid. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 


American flag vessels as of June 30, 1929, totaled 25,326 
with gross tonnage of 16,477,859, according to the annual report 
of A. J. Tyrer, commissioner of navigation, to the Secretary of 
Commerce for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

Of the total number of vessels, 2,256 sea-going ships of 
10,724,030 gross tons were of 1,000 tons or over, compared with 
2,336 of 10,882,793 gross tons on June 30, 1928. 

Shipping Board vessels as of Juné 30, 1929, totaled 628. 
with gross tonnage of 3,315,692, as compared with 761 and gross 
tonnage of 4,110,061 the year before. 

Twelve hundred and thirty vessels of the total with ag- 
gregate gross tonnage of 6,571,345 were engaged in the foreign 
trade and 1,350 of 4,406,843 gross tons in the coasting trade. 

“Since June 1, 1921, when our foreign trade reached its 
greatest volume, 10,699,586 gross tons,” says the report, “there 
has been a steady decline, until June 1, 1929, it amounted to 
only 6,565,419 gross tons, a falling off of 4,134,077 gross tons. 
The decrease in the foreign trade is due principally to the 
scrapping of large vessels which belonged to the Shipping Board 
and to changes from foreign to coasting trade because of greater 
opportunities in that service. 

“Since June 1, 1921, the coasting trade, exclusive of the 
trade on the Great Lakes, has increased 1,962,397 gross tons. 
During the same nine years the total seagoing tonnage has 
decreased 2,165,854 gross tons. 

“During the year 808 vessels of 128,976 gross tons were built 
and documented, and on July 1, 1929, there were building or 
under contract to build in our shipyards 218 vessels of 169,862 
gross tons. The corresponding figures for 1928 were 969 vessels 
of 257,180 gross tons built and 483 vessels of 264,410 gross tons 
under contract to build. 

“The new tonnage includes 5 steel passenger steamers of 
29,811 gross tons, 3 steel cargo motor ships of 4,357 gross tons, 
2 steel motor ship tankers of 11,877 gross tons, and 1 steel steam 
ferry of 2,029 gross tons, aggregating 48,074 gross tons. 

“On June 30, 1929, the laid-up seagoing tonnage of the United 
States aggregated 569 vessels of 2,232,449 gross tons, as against 
760 vessels of 3,145,113 gross tons on June 30, 1928.” 

General compliance of American shipowners with the safety 
regulations required by law was commented on in the report. 
The patrol boats of the Commerce Department’s bureau of navi 
gation made more than 29,000 inspections of merchant ships, 
only one in ten which were found lacking in the required equip- 
ment. 

In the year under review, the report shows 325,120 seamen 
were shipped before United States shipping commissioners, of 
which number 209,211 were either American-born or naturalized 
citizens. 


t recovery 





INVESTIGATION OF SHIPPING BOARD 


A favorable report on the McKellar resolution calling for 
an investigation of the Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, particularly with reference to ship sales, has been 
made to the Senate by the committee to audit and control the 
contingent expenses of the Senate. The committee amended 
the resolution to provide for $5,000 instead of $10,000 for the 
expenses of the investigation. 

Senator McKellar sought immediate action on the resolu- 
tion after the committee report had been made but objection 
by Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce comm t- 
tee, resulted in the resolution being placed on the calendar. 
Senator Jones asked that the resolution be referred to the com 
merce committee but Senator McKellar objected to that. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OVERSEAS FREIGHT TRADES SLACK 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The current overseas grain movement, which is the back- 
pone of the full cargo markets, is coming to an end on the 
St, Lawrence with the record of being one of the most unsat- 
isfactory seasons on record. From present appearances, most 
of the grain at Montreal will remain in storage over the winter. 
Reports from the United Kingdom and Continent state that 
large quantities of grain are being held in storage there. It 
is pointed out by freight brokers here, however, that the move- 
ment from the Argentine has now definitely terminated and that 
further replacements must be made from this country. It is 
relieved that some improvement may be noted soon from 
\tlantic ports which may strengthen the sagging charter rates. 

Meanwhile regular liners are able to handle practically all 
of the existing grain movement. An occasional vessel willing 
to accept ballast rates is being chartered, but the market as a 
whole is entirely nominal. 

An important change in the intercoastal service is an- 
nounced by the Munson-McCormick Line, which states that in 
order to consolidate its service and improve its sailing schedules, 
westbound loadings will be discontinued at least temporarily 
from New York. The last sailing from this port will be on 
November 30. Subsequent sailings will be made on a bi-weekly 
basis from Baltimore and Philadelphia, which will permit a 
reduction in time in service to regular ports of call on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Consul General of Greece in New York makes the an- 
nouncement that certificates of origin which are required for 
all shipments to Greece need not be legalized by the Greek Con- 
sulate, but must be certified by the Merchants’ Association. The 
original copy must bear a notary’s signature. A copy of each 
certificate is retained by the association. Certificates of origin 
when brought to the association for certification must be ac- 
companied by a copy of the manufacturer’s invoice. If such 
invoice is not available a notarized affidavit by the shipper re- 
garding the origin of the merchandise may be used. 


After two postponements the new Peruvian coastwise ship- 
ping law became effective November 15. Under this law only 
those ships will be considered national whose Owners are 
Peruvian and residents in the republic, and whose officers and 
crew are at least two-thirds Peruvian citizens. Company vessels 
will be considered Peruvian if three-fourths of the capital is 
Peruvian. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, who has sailed for his semi-annual business 
trip to England, expressed himself as optimistic over the outlook 
for American shipping despite the recent break in the stock 
market. He admitted that short winter cruises might suffer 
somewhat, but not the longer cruises. 


“As a matter of fdct,” Mr. Franklin said, “the depression in 
stocks, with a possible letting down in general business, may do 
much to increase American shipping. Manufacturers finding 
themselves curtailed as to the home market will look to foreign 
markets, and that means greater effort in the expansion of Am- 
erican trade. 


“Had the stock declines come in May and June, which is 
the beginning of each year of the great travel movement abroad, 
shipping interests might well be disturbed,” Mr. Franklin said. 
As to next year’s business he expects bigger tourist third class 
movement than ever before. 

Westbound the intercoastal lines are beginning to experi- 
ence the usual preinventory slump in cargo offerings, but the 
year as a whole has been most satisfcatory from a volume stand- 
pont, according to John E. Cushing, vice-president of the 
American-Hawaiian Line. “I hope next year will be as good,” 
te adds, “but we may feel that the effects of reduced purchas- 
ig as a result of the market crash. Lumber demand seems 
slightly firmer, but I do not anticipate any market change in 
he Tate situation before the early spring at best. 

The westbound conference situation is peaceful. Chair- 
a Robert C. Thackara and his staff are busy with next year’s 
“a. 1 do not look for any major rate changes. The 
‘put-delivery case formalities will shortly be completed and sub- 
mitted to the Shipping Board for decision. 
ne here does not appear to be any immediate prospect of 

in anama Pacific Line rejoining the conference or the Diamond 
‘lle taking out conference membership, but on the whole the 





rate situation is satisfactory and stabler than it has been for 
a long time.” 

Generally favorable comment is being made on the recently 
inaugurated weighing and inspection bureau of the United States 
Intercoastal Conference. The latest commendation of the 
bureau is sounded in The Traffic Manager, organ of the Portland 
Industrial Traffic Club, which says: 


We believe that shippers should be on an equality as far as freight 
rates are concerned; therefore, we wish to commend the United States 
International Conference for the establishment of the weighing and 
inspection bureau at various Pacific coast ports. 

We consider it a step forward in water transportation, as proper 
inspection of shipments is going to defeat the purpose of shippers 
billing their merchandise erroneously in order to obtain a cheaper rate 
than the one applicable. 

The bureau, as we see it, is not only a benefit to the carriers, 
but to the shipping public as well. We feel that those thoroughly 
conversant with modern methods of transportation will cooperate 
with the water carriers in their new venture rather than hinder its 
progress. 


O’CONNOR ON SHIPS SALES 


Defense of the Shipping Board’s ship sales policy was made 
by Chairman O’Connor in an address read for him by his assist- 
ant, A. S. Morrison, November 18 before the Middle West For- 
eign Trade and Merchant Marine Conference at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Twenty out of the thirty-eight shipping lines established by 
the board have been sold for guaranteed operation on specified 
trade routes under private American ownership and eighteen 
of the lines are still being operated by the board, according to 
the chairman. 

“We have sold over 1,300 individual ships and we now have 
left only about 500 individual ships, 250 of which are in opera- 
tion on 18 lines,” said he. ‘ 

“The Shipping Board has been criticized for selling vessels 
at less than their cost of construction.” 

That criticism, continued he, ignored two facts. One of 
these was that the ships were built in the war period to meet 
an emergency and that their cost was enhanced by war con- 
ditions. Also, said he, the types of ships construction—wood 
and steel—were not adapted to the needs of commerce, in the 
main. In the second place, said he, was the requirement for 
guaranteed operation of shipping lines when they were sold. 
Lines were sold at reduced prices to aid in the establishment 
of a privately owned and operated merchant marine. 

“At any rate,” said he, “we got the best price we could, and 
we have some more to sell on the same basis.” 

Pointing to the reduction in the cost to the government of 
sustaining the merchant marine, Mr. O’Connor said the cost or 
loss in the fiscal year 1924 was $41,000,000, while in the coming 
fiscal year the estimate was $6,000,000. He emphasized the 
point that aid in the way of ocean mail contracts under the 
merchant marine act of 1928 was essential to the upbuilding 
of a privately owned merchant marine. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements, filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916, were approved by the Shipping 
Board November 20: 


Red D Line of Steamships with the Export Steamship Corporation 
and Compagnie Francaise de Navigation a Vapeur (Fabre Line): 
Memorandum of agreement for through shipments of tobacco from 
San Juan, Porto Rico, to Oran, Algeria. ‘through rates are to be 
same as direct line rates and apportioned three-sevenths to the parti- 
cipating trans-Atlantic carrier and four-sevenths to Red D Line, the 
latter to bear cost of transferring shipments at New York. 

Red D Line of Steamships with the Cunard Steamship Company, 
Ltd.: Agreement for through shipments of crushed pineapple from San 
Juan, Porto Rico to London via New York. Through rates are to be 
same as direct line rates and apportioned three-sevenths to Cunard 
and four-sevenths to Red D, the latter to absorb cost of transshipment. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Ybarra Line: Agreement for 
through shipments from Pacific coast ports of call of Calmar to ports 
of call of Ybarra Line in Spain, with transshipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be combination of local rates of participating 
carriers plus cost of transshipment 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with America France Line: 
Arrangement for through movement of shipments from Havre, Dun- 
kirk, Bordeaux and St. Nazaire, France, to Paci‘ic coast ports of call 
of Calmar, with transshipment at Philadelphia, Baltimore or New 
York. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and appor- 
tioned three-sevenths to America France Line and four-sevenths to 
Calmar, the latter to absorb cost of transshipment. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Los Angeles Steamship Com- 
pany: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Atlantic 
coast ports to Hawaii upon combination of local rates of the partici- 
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paties carriers. Cost of transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor is to 
e borne by Dimon Steamship Corporation. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Lykes Brothers Steamship Company, Inc.: 
Agreement for through shipments of canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific coast ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line to Porto Rican ports 
of call of Lykes Brothers, with transhipment at Houston, Galveston, 
Beaumont, Texas, or Lake Charles, La. Through rates and divisions 
are to be as specified in schedule attached to agreement, the cost of 
transshipment to be absorbed by the lines on the basis of 60 per cent 
by Gulf Pacific and 40 per cent by Lykes. Arrangement is subject 
to minimum bill of lading charge of $7.50, of which Lykes is to 
receive $2.50 except on shipments to Arecibo and Naguabo, on which 
it is to receive $2.75. Gulf Pacific is to receive remainder out of 
which it is to absorb cost of transshipment. 

Red D Line of Steamships with Red Star Line: Arrangement for 
through movement of shipments from San Juan, Porto Rico, to 
Antwerp. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned three-sevenths to Red Star and four-sevenths to Red D, 
the latter to absorb cost of transshipment at New York. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with America France Line: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Calmar to Havre, Dunkirk, Bordeaux and St. Nazaire, 
France. Through rates, which are to be based on direct line rates, 
and cost of transshipment at New York are to be apportioned equally 
between the lines. 


NEW JERSEY CITY TERMINAL 


Announcement is made that the first unit of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s new rail-to-keel terminal at Jersey City will 
probably be ready for use on April 1, 1930. The new terminal 
provides for the direct interchange of freight between rail and 
ship. 


CUSTOMS AND PORTS 


A number of proposals looking to simplification and stan- 
dardization in port and harbor dues and charges were adopted 
by the port committee of the Pan American Commission on 
Customs Procedure and Port Formalities at sessions held this 
week at the Pan American Union. 

One of their recommendations provides that entrance and 
clearance fees shall be fixed at a certain sum per ship, and that 
there be consolidated therein all fees or charges of a similar 
character. The resolution provides further that this be incor: 
porated into a draft convention to be referred to the governing 
board of the Pan American Union for appropriate consideration 
by the American governments. 

Another resolution recommended the levying of tonnage 
dues on the basis of net registered tonnage, and the consolida- 
tion therein of any separate or special charges of a similar 
character; and that a draft convention on this subject be pre- 
pared for submission to the various American governments. 

The basing of charges for pilotage on net registered ton- 
nage of vessels as a uniform unit, the character, time, and 
extent of the services rendered being taken into consideration 
in such charges, was the substance of another resolution ap- 
proved by the committee. This also will be put into draft con- 
vention form and referred to the different American countries. 

The committee recommended that registered net tonnage be 
adopted as the unit of charges for dockage, moorage, and 
anchorage. Wharfage charges, it was recommended, should be 
fixed on weight basis. Light charges, the committee decided to 
recommend, should be fixed according to net tonnage but 
consolidated with entrance and clearance charges wherever 
possible. A fixed nominal charge per ship was approved by 
the committee as the best uniform system to propose on charges 
for permission to enter and bill of health certificates. The 
committee approved a proposal recommending publication of 
printed schedules by each country or each port showing the 
fixed port and handling charges, copies of which publications 
should be available for purchase at nominal price at all con- 
sulates of these countries. 

The customs committee adopted a proposal providing for 
recommendation to the American governments of consolidation 
of customs charges in those countries where that principle had 
not been put into effect. It also adopted a proposal to the effect 
that the emoluments of customs officials be at the expense of 
the government and not of the shipper, carrier or consignee. 
In this connection it was pointed out that an adequate number 
of customs officers were not employed regularly at the ports 
of some countries to handle expeditiously the normal flow of 
commerce at those ports, and that as a consequence carriers, 
steamship companies, and consignees were asked from time to 
time to pay the salaries of deputy inspectors and part-time em- 
ployes in order to prevent delay in the clearance of ships and 
cargoes. 

The committee adopted a proposal which would permit ad- 
ministrative authorities of the different countries to promulgate 
regulations covering the assessment of duties on mixed pack- 
ages, with the recommendation that the different articles in any 
such package should pay the rate of duty attached to each of 
those articles. ° 

The work of the conference was divided between the two 
general committees—one dealing with customs and one with 
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port problems. Henry B. Walker, of New York, one of th 
delegates from the United States and president of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association, was elected chairman of the 
commission. € 





STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


A substantial expansion in the federal steamboat inspectioy 
service must take place to cope with the increased responsipjjj. 
ties placed upon it as a result of the growth of the merchan 
marine, in the opinion of Dickerson N. Hoover, supervising 
inspector-general, whose annual report was made public Novem, 
ber 23. The minimum number of additional inspectors Needed 
in order to bring the service up to the desired point of efficienc, 
Mr. Hoover places at fifty, pointing out that with his presen; 
inadequate force it is physically impossible to make the requireg 
number of inspections and reinspections. 

Detailed statistics included in the report show that 7,086 
vessels of all types having an aggregate tonnage of 15,708,824 
were inspected in the last fiscal year. Steam vessels accounted 
for 5,282, motor vessels for 1,087, while barges made up the 
remainder. Licenses were issued to 22,567 officers of all grades 
and 7,632 certificates were issued to able seamen. Certificates 
of efficiency were issued to 7,825 lifeboat men. 

The number of lives lost on vessels subject to inspection 
by the service from all causes in the year under review was 
321, only sixty-nine of which were the result of accidents, co}. 
lisions, founderings, etc. Life-saving appliances required by 
law were the direct means of saving the lives of 741 in this 
period. In the fiscal year 328,465,552 passengers were carried 
on steam vessels required by law to report these figures and of 
these, exclusive of suicides, only 59 were lost. Therefore, the 
chances of safe arrival for each passenger were more than five 
million to one. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Decision has been reached by President Hoover’s interde. 
partmental committee on ocean mail contracts that such con- 
tracts should be awarded to the lowest bidder. Action on mail 
contracts has been held up because of a question as to whether 
contracts should be awarded to the lowest bidder or to pur 
chasers of Shipping Board lines whether or not they were the 
lowest bidders. The committee some time ago recommended 
that Congress clarify the provisions of the Jones-White mer- 
chant marine act of 1928 with respect to ocean mail contract 
awards, but the recommendation was not received at the Capitol 
in such a way as to forecast action thereon. 

Awarding of ocean mail contracts and of government 
loans for new ships that must be built to comply with the terms 
of the mail contracts, it is expected, will stimulate activity in 
the shipbuilding business. Approximately forty ships may be 
constructed under pending ocean mail contracts. 

In announcing the decision of the committee, Postmaster 
General Brown said the committee, after a close study of the 
law, concluded that Congress intended that mail contracts should 
go to the lowest bidders so long as the ships were operated 
under the American flag. 

The committee is composed of Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont; Postmaster General Brown; Secretary of the Navy 
Adams, and Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board. 


NAVIGATION AIDS FOR SHIPPNG 


Modern electrical equipment is steadily eliminating menace 
of fog and thereby assuring the safety of shipping entering 
American ports, according to the annual report of Commissioner 
of Lighthouses George R. Putnam to the Secretary of Commerce. 

At the close of the fiscal year under review there were 
19,001 separate aids to navigation at sea—an increase of 3! 
over the previous fiscal period. In the year 123 new automatic 
marine lights on fixed structures were established and 54 lights 
were changed from attended to automatic. At the end of the 
fiscal year the total number of automatic lights on fixed struc 
tures was 1,467 and in addition there were 942 buoys with 
automatic lights—a total of 2,409. The extension and improve 
ment of automatic lighting apparatus has been an outstanding 
feature of the lighthouse service’s activities in recent years. 

The radiobeacon system, the report shows, was further e 
tended in the last fiscal year, and its effectiveness and amount 
of service increased. Ten additional radiobeacgns were estab- 
lished and 12 stations were under construction. There was 4 
total of 64 of these beacons in operation at the end of the yeal. 


HOBOKEN PIER PROPERTY 
Representative Auf Der Heide, of New Jersey, has introduced 
a bill (H. R. 5273) to authorize and direct the Shipping _ 
to sell piers at Hoboken, N. J., that were taken over by te 
government in the war period. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 





ASHBURN ON WATERWAYS 


The Warrior River Terminal Company, owned by the Inland 
waterways Corporation, has been requested by the Commission 
to refund nearly $39,000 in excess earnings under the recapture 
clause of the transportation act, according to Major General 
tT. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board of the government barge 
ncy. 

7” ie cael revealed this in an address November 20 at 
st, Louis before the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
after stating that he would tell “an interesting story about 
some work of the Inland Waterways Corporation which may 
answer the criticism that ‘the government cannot handle busi- 


ness. 

What is now known as the Warrior River Terminal Com- 
pany was originally called the Ensley Southern and was owned 
by the Southern, said the general. In the division of accruing 
revenue for joint hauls over the Warrior River and the Ensley 
Southern, the railroads at times collected as high as 40 per 
cent of all the accruing revenue, although the water haul was 
from 440 to 600 miles, while the rail haul was 19 to 25 miles, 
said he. Through the Commission, “they were finally forbidden 
to collect more than 25 per cent of the accruing revenue as a 
maximum,” said he, and the Southern decided the Ensley was 
4 non-paying line and asked to have it abandoned. The request 
was refused, but a receiver was appointed, and the line was 
ordered sold, according to General Ashburn. The road was 
bought by the Inland Waterways Corporation for $500,000 “and 
is today operated by us as the Warrior River Terminal Company, 
of which I am president,” said he. He added the road had 
been rehabilitated without any funds except those obtained from 
operations, that the Commission had appraised the property at 
about $1,250,000, and that the Commission had called for pay- 
ment of the $39,000 in excess earnings. 


“Some time ago,” said General Ashburn, in the opening of 
his address, “when I was discussing the development of our 
internal waterways, the child of the family, who had been listen- 
ing open-eyed, said, ‘My, daddy, isn’t it wonderful how God put 
a river in front of all our big cities?’ 


“This led me to investigation and, as far as I can ascertain, 
there is only one city of national importance in our country, 
Indianapolis, which is not located either on the seacoast, the 
lakes, or our rivers. 


“There must be some good reason for this, and it is not 
far to seek. Our country is passing through the fourth and 
final evolutionary stage of transportation—first, water; second, 
roads; third, railroads; fourth, coordination of water, rail and 
motor.” 

General Ashburn then referred to the building of cities on 
waterways and, continuing, in part, said: 


In a recent study made by me, and delivered before the Society 
of Civil Engineers of the United States, I pointed out that transporta- 
tion by lake can succeed on a revenue of 6/10 mill per ton mile, the 
nivers on 1.2 mills per ton mile, and the New York Barge Canal on 
9 mills per ton mile. This does not include the cost of canals or 
making the river navigable. 

The railroads, highly organized and efficiently managed, require 


an operating revenue from 8 to 10 mills per ton mile to be success-. 


ful. But in this 8 to 10 mills per ton mile there are included expenses 
of the right of way, interest on bonds, borrowed money, stock issues, 
etc. However, railways are quasi public institutions, operated for 
gain, while waterways are — institutions operated, if at all, for 
the purpose of offering substantial rate savings to all the people 
who have been taxed to create them. 

Whatever may be said about the economic advisability of creating 
navigable streams and of building canals, the fact remains that nearly 
4 lion dolars has been spent by the public for such purpose, and 
3 € only way in which some practicable advantage can be reaped from 
such vast expenditure is to put these avenues of commerce to practical 
the by transporting freight upon them. Propaganda to the effect 

at the cost of the commercial avenues thus created at public ex- 
omg in the hope that all the people who have been taxed to create 
+ might have cheaper transportation, should be charged against 
oa operators upon such systems, is so ridiculous as to carry no 

eight with thinking people. 
win might quarrel with a policy which would initiate such a 
Q Hapenditure, but certainly no one can legitimately quarrel with 
ven cy designed to return some appreciable benefits from such in- 
Hw rather than consider the whole a colossal failure, to be 
the a When it is considered that out of this vast investment, 
~A —— in the way of completely satisfactory navigable streams 
and the ns jnordinately small, because of the incompleted projects, 
om e utilization of such projects as have been completed, largely 
po moog to private and contract carriers, the normal question that 
earry ths it would arise in any commercial proposition, is ‘“‘shall we 
ollar Tough to completion a project that has already cost a billion 
com AR mag can be completed for a quarter billion more, which, upon 
pletion, will enable us to receive a fair return upon our invest- 


ment, or shall we strike the billion off our ledger, and charge it to 
profit and loss?” 

Inland water transportation has inherent advantages and equally 
inherent disadvantages. Its greatest advantage lies in its cheapness, 
after a navigable waterway has been created; and its greatest dis- 
advantage lies in the fact that its ports of call are limited to cities 
on the banks of waterways—and to extend the advantage of cheap 
water transportation to the interior requires interchange of freight 
between rail, water and motor facilities. 

Railways are not limited by physical conditions, they can tunnel 
through mountains, thunder across abysses, and serve ports on_ the 
rivers equally well. In fact, railways can exist very well without 
waterways, but interior water transportation, benefiting all the 
people, cannot thrive and prosper without the railways. 

I want to emphasize at this point that the successful struggle 
to rehabilitate common carriage upon the waterways is not a struggle 
against the railways. In fact, those railways which are natural com- 
— of the governmental barge line upon the Mississippi, are the 
ines which show greater freight gains, and improvement in financial 
returns, than the average of all the lines of the United States. What- 
ever we may take away from them, its distribution by our water lines 
is limited by the ports on our banks, whereas, what we give to them in 
the form of bulk commodities, is carried by them to manufacturers, 
there turned into the manufactured article, and redistributed by the 
rail lines as the finished product, which carries a much higher freight 
charge than the bulk. As a matter of fact, our upstream tonnage is 
greater than the downstream, and our cheap transportation has cre- 
ated new lanes for bulk products which did not move before, so that 
in the long run you can realize how water transportation aids the 
railroads rather than hurts them. This fact is recognized by a great 
many leading railroad presidents. 


OHIO RIVER TONNAGE 


Due to a typographical error, it was incorrectly stated in 
The Traffic World, November 9, p. 1182, that the gross traffic 
on the Ohio River and its tributaries had increased from a 
little more than 27,000,000 tons in 1927 to 56,000,000 tons in 
1927. The first “1927” should have been 1917. 


FAVORS GOVERNMENT BARGE LINE 


If additional legislation is necessary to bring about estab- 
lishment of rail-and-barge rates and routes, it should be enacted, 
according to Representative Williamson, of South Dakota, who 
holds the view that the railroads have not fully cooperated with 
the government barge line with respect to establishment of 
rates and routes under the Denison barge line expansion act of 
1928. 

Mr. Williamson favors extension of the government’s barge 
line operations and the providing of additional funds for the 
barge line by Congress if the money is needed. 

“The development of these barge lines is today one of the 
most powerful levers the people possess to maintain reasonable 
transportation rates by the railroads,” said he. 

Though, the ultimate purpose was to turn the barge lines 
of the government over to private interests for operation, said 
he, “I am not in favor of such a government abandonment of 
the lines for many years to come, and not until it is fully 
demonstrated that their private operation is feasible and prac- 
ticable, and there is definite and satisfactory assurance that 
such government relinquishment will not result in increase of 
rates.” 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


An allotment of $17,500 for deepening of the channel in the 
Neuse River, Beaufort Inlet, N. C., section of the Norfolk-Beau- 
fort intracoastal waterway, has been approved by Colonel Patrick 
J. Hurley, Acting Secretary of War. The project for this water- 
way provides for a channel of 12 feet in depth. Shoals that 
have formed have reduced this to depths varying from 11.9 to 
7.7 feet. 

“As this waterway receives its maximum traffic during the 
winter and spring months by vessels making coastwise trips 
from the north to Florida and return, it is desired to restore 
the channel to project depths without delay,” said the depart- 
ment. 


INLAND WATERWAY SURVEY 


An enlarged program with respect to a survey of the inland 
waterways of the United States is suggested in the annual 
report of the director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to the Secretary of Commerce. 

“The enlarged program,” says the report, “should analyze 
the merits of the development of inland waterways and canals 
from the point of view of (a) their economic importance, (b) their 
justification, based upon cost and other relevant data, and (c) 
their relationship to other forms of transportation (rail, motor 
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truck, and ocean), and could, at the same time, review the 
motor-truck transportation field. Opportunity to assist in the 
solution of these domestic distribution problems is open to the 
bureau through cooperation with the shippers’ regional advisory 
boards.” 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

A river and harbor bill authorizing projects estimated to 
cost around $125,000,000 is forecast. Chairman Dempsey, of 
the House committee on rivers and harbors, says the bill will 
be introduced early in December. The chairman expects to 
confer shortly with President Hoover on the latter’s inland 
waterway development program. The coming bill will authorize 
all projects recommended by the army engineers since 1927. 
The last river and harbor bill, authorizing projects estimated 
to cost $48,500,000, “died’’ because President Coolidge believed 
the country could wait a while for further river and harbor 
authorizations. 


SHIPPING BOARD CASE 
The Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Texas; the Board 
of Commissioners of the Houston-Harris County Navigation and 
Canal Commission and the Houston Port Bureau have been 
permitted by the Shipping Board to intervene in Docket No. 
57, Galveston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Gulf Pacific Line 
et al. 


PACKAGES TO COLOMBIA 


Consecutive numbering of packages in shipments to Colom- 
bia is no longer required, according to a cable to the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial Attache Walter J. Donnelly, 
Bogota, who states that instructions to this effect have been 
telegraphed to Colombian collectors of customs. 

The requirement by Colombia consuls in the United States 
that packages be numbered consecutively had been imposed 
mainly because the customs officials Colombian ports of entry 
had insisted upon that requirement when the goods reached 
there. 

The same cabled dispatch states that the additional fee of $2 
for certification of consular invoices, which has been collected 
at some Colombian consulates, has been canceled. 


FLEET HEADS SUGGESTED 


Announcement that Chairman O’Connor would retire as 
president of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, the Shipping 
Board’s operating agency, has brought forth suggestions for 
filling the vacancy. Among those mentioned for the place are 
Frank E. Ferris, of New York, formerly an official of the Fleet 
Corporation;; Frank S. Davis, of the Maritime Association of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and E. E. Crowley, formerly 
president of the Fleet Corporation. 


BOARD CONSIDERS SHIP PLANS 


The Shipping Board has resumed active consideration of 
proposals looking to the building of new ships by private ship- 
owners with aid of loans from the $250,000,000 ship construction 
loan fund authorized by the Jones-White act of 1928. The 
United States Lines, Inc., the purchaser of the Shipping Board’s 
“United States Lines,” has in contemplation the building of four 
ships, the plans for two of which have been before the board. 
Shipbuilding programs are tied up with the ocean mail tontract 
situation and are expected to go forward when the contracts 
are approved by the Postmaster-General. 


FAST ROUTE TO EL SALVADOR VIA PUERTO BARRIOS 


The International Railways of Central America announce 
that their new rail line, known as the Zacapa Extension, which 
forms a through rail route between Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
and all points in El Salvador, will be in operation for the han- 
dling of traffic January 1, 1930. With this new and direct route 
via Puerto Barrios, the distance from New York and New 
Orleans will not only be virtually cut in half but, with the 
scheduled weekly sailings of the United Fruit Company steam- 
ers from those ports to Puerto Barrios, exporters will now be 
enabled to ship their merchandise with clocklike regularity 
and have it reach destination in El Salvador in approximately 
one week from New Orleans and two weeks from New York, 
says the United Fruit Company. 


EXPRESS HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 
A delegation interested in proposed legislation providing 
for a study of the subject of express motor highways called on 
President Hoover November 18. The delegation included Sen- 
ator Phipps, of Colorado; Representatives Tilson, of Connec- 
ticut, and Robison, of Kentucky, and Lester P. Barlow, Detroit 
engineer. Senator Phipps and Representative Robison have 


introduced resolutions providing for appointment of a commis- 
sion to study and report on the question of express highways. 
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RAIL AND BUS LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Burea; 


Representative Parker, of New York, chairman of the Hou 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, who has intro. 
duced railroad unification and bus regulation bills, believes thar 
opportunity will be afforded for consideration of these measures 
at the regular session of Congress that will begin in December 
However, Mr. Parker feels that he will not press for action 
in the House on these measures unless it appears reasonably 
certain that the Senate will act on them. This is the positio, 
he took at the last regular session, when he declined to ee 
for action in the House on the railroad unification bil] because 
there was no chance for action on it in the Senate. ‘ 

At the present time it appears that the situation jp the 
Senate with respect to railroad unification and bus legislation 
is not greatly different from what it was in the last regular 
session. Senator Fess, of Ohio, is interested in getting action 
on his unification bill. The Senate interstate commerce ¢om. 
mittee will resume consideration of the Couzens communica. 
tions and power bill at the regular session and it is expecteq 
that this measure will be before the comm:ttee for some time, 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the committee, is interested jy 
proposed bus legislation, but for the present he is more inter. 
ested in the communications and power Dill. There hag beep 
present in the Senate a feeling of indifference toward the unif. 
cation and bus regulation bills. 


HOPE FOR BUS LEGISLATION 


Hope that Congress might be prevailed upon to enact bus 
regulation legislation was expressed in a statement issued by the 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators, following a con. 
ference of representatives of the association, the state regulatory 
commissioners, the Association of Railway Executives and the 
American Electric Railway Association. 

“Although the federal government exercises close super- 
vision over railroads, radio, and other agencies engaged in 
interstate operations,” said the bus operators’ association, “irre. 
sponsible motor bus operators have been allowed to enter 
interstate traffic without any sign of control. 

“The seriousness of the situation can be seen from the fact 
that there are more than 90,000 motor buses in operation, of 
which around 40,000 are engaged in common carrier service. 
They are used in conjunction with rail lines, for long-distance 
operations and have recently entered the field of night travel 
with sleeper accommodations.” 

The bus association said that the growth in this field of 
travel, which was without precedent, would be further stimu. 
lated by effective regulation, and added: 

Such regulation should be through control by state utility com- 
missions, operating as joint boards on matters affecting interstate 
travel, with right of appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
After comprehensive hearings on the need for regulation of bus op- 
erations, the I. C. C. recommended to Congress that such legislation 
be enacted and appealed for its passage. , P 

Without adequate legislation to regulate interstate bus operations, 
responsible owners engaged in this field of transportation are hesitant 
to proceed with desired extensions and improvements. They are 
faced with the problem of providing adequate service and protecting 
passengers in a field that has been invaded by irresponsible operators, 
using antiquated equipment and offering no protection to patrons. 
This highly-specialized and important transportation system Is In 
a chaotic condition that can only be remedied through federal inter- 
vention. , 

Senator Couzens and Representative Parker, both transportation 
authorities, have offered bills in their respective houses of Con- 
gress to provide for the needed legislation. They are expected » 
ask for hearings as soon as the approaching regular, session gets 
underway. Meantime, state officials are preparing to join with bus 
operators in urging Congress to act. 


TRUCK IN WHEAT MARKETING 


In Ohio, after hard-surfaced highways have become coll 
mon, the use of the motor truck in taking wheat from the field 
to the country elevator has become an important factor in 
the tremendous after-harvest congestion at country and terminal 
elevators, says Charles M. Fritz, grain exchange supervisor of 
the Chicago office of the Grain Futures Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, following a survey of the 
development of recent years in harvesting and marketing the 
Ohio wheat crop. : } 

“The hard-surfaced highways which have been built throug? 
out the countryside,” says Mr. Fritz, “permit the use of motor 
trucks for hauling wheat from the farm, which not only shortens 
the time required for hauling, but also permits taking larger 
loads. Perhaps the longest haul now required at various aa 
points to move the farmer’s wheat is about eight miles. ae 
a horse-drawn vehicle this trip would have required the greate 
part of a day, and the average load would have ranged from 


about 50 bushels in hilly country to about 100 bushels 02 gout 
level roads. Under those conditions the weather was pe 


portant factor in the movement, as wheat was hauled to Under 
generally in fair weather, when the roads were dry. 
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present-day conditions the trip is made by motor truck in about 
;wo and one-half hours, and loads ranging from 85 to 145 bushels 
are hauled regardless of weather conditions.” 

Mr. Fritz has observed a growing tendency among Ohio 
farmers to sell their wheat f. o. b. the farm, and to take pur- 
chases of fertilizer, lime, and mixed feed on terms including 
delivery at the farm. In order to make such deliveries, Ohio 
gevators have equipped trucks for delivery purposes, charges 
peing fixed on a cost basis and incorporated as a part of the 
sales contract, at rates less than the farmer can transport such 
commodities from elevator to farm. The farmer can now ar- 
range With a local elevator relative to date of threshing and 
the elevator will supply motor trucks which will be in the wheat 
field at the beginning of operations. By this method the entire 
lot of grain is moved to the local elevator in less than a single 
day. Commercial trucking companies also participate in the 
wheat movement in the rush season, and wheat is carried until 
midnight, and receiving and elevation taken care of. “Obvi- 
ously such an extremely rapid movement of grain from farm to 
country elevators,” says Mr. Fritz, “is a severe strain upon 
the equipment and storage facilities of the local elevators. The 
speed at which the railroads today transport wheat during the 
ew crop’ movement is also a substantial factor in the enor- 
mous accumulations of wheat at terminals during the after- 
harvest rush movement. 

“In years past,” Mr. Fritz reports, “the railroads’ box-car 
equipment was based on a 60,000-pound capacity car. The pres- 
ent car has a capacity of either 80,000 or 100,000 pounds. The 
use of the 60,000-pound capacity car established a custom 
among shippers and receivers of loading 1,100 bushels of red 
winter wheat for a carload. Receivers and mills are being 
urged by the railroads to use the larger units, for very few 
60,000-pound cars remain that can be used for grain shipment. 
Consequently, the carload is increasing from 1,100 to 1,400 and 
1,600 bushels. This increase in car capacity has a tendency to 
increase the total number of bushels in the daily receipts at 
terminals, while thé number of cars received may not denote 
a material increase over the daily carlot receipts of former 
years.” 
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AUTOMOBILES TO WINTER RESORTS 


Special low rates for the shipment of automobiles by pas- 
sengers going to southern winter resorts will be offered by the 
Illinois Central this season in an experiment to build up railway 
passenger traffic. Under the special rates, which will become 
effective about the middle of December, an automobile will be 
handled for the equivalent of three passenger fares, provided 
two or more tickets are purchased and used by the shipper. 
The rates will apply from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and places 
south thereof to New Orleans, Gulfport and Florida points. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS ENDS 


The Senate decided November 20 to bring its session to an 
end November 22. The effect of this action will be to end the 
special session of Congress called last spring by President 
Hoover to deal with farm relief and tariff revision. A farm 
relief bill was enacted into law, but final action was not taken 
with respect to the tariff. The first regular session of the 
Seventy-first Congress will begin December 2. It will be the 
so-called “long” session in that it will not expire by limitation 
March 4, but will continue until adjournment is voted or until 
the following December. 





TRANSPORT DIVISION WORK 


An analysis of the place of the motor truck in distribution 
is to be made by the transportation division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, according to the annual re- 
port of the director of the bureau to the Secretary of Commerce. 
A new section has been established in the division to carry 
out plans relative to the analysis. 

Brief reference is made in the report to the standardization 
of skids and lift trucks and to the export and domestic packing 
work of the division. 

“Representatives of the carriers state that a great deal 
of this fine showing is due to the elimination-of-waste program 
carried on by the division,” it is stated with reference to rail- 
road reports showing substantial reductions in loss and damage 
claims. 





Aviation News 





AIR TRANSPORT REPORT 


“Hand-to-mouth buying, which is admittedly a prime factor 
in America’s prosperity, will be greatly facilitated by the further 
development of air transportation,” says the annual report of 
the director of aeronautics to the Secretary of Commerce for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, signed by Clarence M. 
Young, who was the director before he recently became Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“The more rapid transit provided by aircraft and airways 
will appreciably reduce the necessity for keeping huge sums 
of money tied up in slow-moving merchandise, will enable re- 
tailers to carry smaller stocks and thereby release capital for 
other merchandising activities, and will lower the costs of trans- 
acting business and thereby add to the buying power of the 
public’s income. 


“A nation-wide increase in our general prosperity seems 
certain, therefore, to result from the increasing development 
and utilization of air transport.” 


Expansion of the aeronautical work of the Department of 
Commerce by necessary legislation and adequate appropriations 
8 urged by Mr. Young. 


Appropriations for the work in the fiscal year 1929 aggre- 
sated $4,361,850. Despite the fact that air commerce increased 
1 volume more than 100 per cent over the preceding year, says 
the report, thereby greatly increasing the work, the appropria- 
tions increased only 45 per cent. 

_ ‘Notwithstanding this handicap,” continues the report, “it 
'§ generally conceded throughout the industry that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is contributing materially to the advancement 
of civil aeronautics, to the creation of a powerful reserve of 
_— defense for use in time of war, and to the development 
b 4 or network of air transport lines for use in time 
deine is the chief function of the Department of Commerce to 
ve op America’s commerce and industry, and the particular 

ction of the aeronautics branch is to assist in the develop- 


rp of a new industry (1) which will provide employment for 
Constantly increasing percentage of the population; (2) which 


will serve as a potent agency for peace by more closely knit- 
ting together the various nations of the world; (3) which will 
provide a reservoir of aerial defense; (4) which will speed the 
movement of men, money, mail, and merchandise; (5) and 
which will decrease the costs of distribution and thereby in- 
crease the purchasing power of the consumer’s dollar. 

“Because every person and business in the United States is 
paying continuously for the transportation of people, ideas, or 
merchandise, it is readily apparent that any reduction in the 
cost of transportation, any improvement in speed or conven- 
ience, any advance which will reduce the toll of loss occasioned 
by slower and older forms of transportation, will prove of direct 
benefit to each firm and individual in the nation. 

“Since many millions of dollars’ worth of money, mail, and 
merchandise are ‘in transit’ every day in the year, it is imme- 
diately apparent that each minute of reduction in this dead-loss 
transit time will effect a saving in the necessary costs of doing 
business.” 

For the calendar year 1929 it is estimated that lighted air- 
ways will total 12,500 miles; airways, 35,000 miles; mail car- 
ried, 8,000,000 pounds; passengers carried, 85,000; miles flown, 
16,000,000. 

Statistics contained in the report with respect to progress 
in civil aviation were published in The Traffic World of Novem- 
ber 9, p 1186, having been taken from the department’s “Air 
Commerce Bulletin.” 


AERONAUTICS EXPORTS INCREASE 


“The United States has been a leader in the export of 
transportation equipment and technical personnel for the last 
50 years,” says Leighton W. Rogers, chief, aeronautics trade 
division of the Department of Commerce. 

“Indications are that it will maintain and probably better 
this position in the field of air transportation. 

“During the first nine months of 1929 there were 275 
aircraft exported, with a valuation of $4,397,311, as compared 
with 162, valued at $1,759,653, for the whole of 1928—the peak 
year for exports of this item. Last year less than 4 per cent 
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of the aircraft production was exported. It is expected that 
by the end of this year the ratio of exports to production will 
have been doubled over the previous year. 

“The unprecedented increase in exports of aeronautics 
products dating from the first of the present year may be at- 
tributed in part to the extension of United States air lines into 
Latin America and the West Indies. Undoubedly, these lines 
will expedite international trade in those sections. Mail dis- 
patched by steamer from Buenos Aires to New York would 
ordinarily be en route for 17 days. The schedule planned for the 
air routes, which will soon operate between the two points, is 
seven days. With night flying, which will be a natural develop- 
ment, the air mail time can be reduced by one-half. This is only 
one example of the appreciable saving of time. More than twenty 
countries in the Western Hemisphere are now connected by air 
mail services and, from all indications, practically all of them 
will have this service within the next few years. 

“The passenger and express phase of these recent inter- 
national airline development are, of course, of importance to 
business with the countries to the south. Executives who have 
not been able to take the time to travel by steamer to call on 
overseas customers will be able to transact important business 
personally, and this will all have a bearing on our future trade. 

“That United States airplanes are becoming increasingly 
popular in a greater number of foreign countries is indicated 
by the fact that during the first nine months of 1929, 23 coun- 
tries purchased our aircraft, of which 12 were in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is significant that 59 per cent of all the exports of 
complete aircraft went to Cuba, Central America and South 
America.” 


NOW 1,509 AIRPORTS IN THE U. S. 


There are now 1,509 airports in the United States, of which 
440 are municipal, 465 commercial, 278 intermediate fields, 86 
government, and 240 auxiliary, according to Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. California 
leads all other states with 161; Texas is second with 101; 
Pennsylvania, third with 83; Ohio, fourth with 72; Illinois, fifth 
with 67; and New York, sixth with 57. Totals for all states, in 
alphabetic order, follow: 

Alabama, 16; Arizona, 36; Arkansas, 15; California, 161; Colo- 
rado, 24; Connecticut, 11; Delaware, 5; District of Columbia, 5; Flordia, 
41; Georgia, 27; Idaho, 12; Illinois, 67; Indiana, 43; Iowa, 42; Kansas, 
42; Kentucky, 9; Louisiana, 15; Maine, 5; Maryland, 15; Massachusetts, 
24; Michigan, 45; Minnesota, 20; Mississippi, 8; Missouri, 31; Montana, 
22; Nebraska, 30; Nevada, 29; New Hampshire, 6; New Jersey, 30; 
New Mexico, 26; New York, 57; North Carolina, 26; North Dakota, 
9; Ohio, 72; Oklahoma, 48; Oregon, 28; Pennsylvania, 83; Rhode Island, 
10; South Carolina, 18; South Dakota, 18; Tennessee, 8; Texas, 101; 
Utah, 26; Vermont, 9; Virginia, 31; Washington, 30; West Virginia, 
9; Wisconsin, 40; Wyoming, 24. 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce has 
prepared a complete list of all airports, Department of Com- 
merce intermediate and marked auxiliary landing fields in the 
United States, with their classifications. The list includes only 
those sites which are marked and have more or less facilities 
or which have been marked and reserved as landing fields with- 
out facilities. The intermediate fields along airways are marked 
and lighted by the Department of Commerce. A steadily grow- 
ing number of these airports are equipped with beacon lights, 
or partial or full equipment of flood-lights for landing, flood- 
lighted buildings, boundary lights, and obstruction lights. 

There are of record more than 4,000 other fields in the 
United States on which aircraft landings may be made—owned 
by the states, municipalities, corporations, clubs, commissions, 
and individuals; many of these, however, are constantly chang- 
ing in character with the alternation of crops and for other 
reasons which make a permanent record of variable value. 

In addition to the 1,509 airports and landing fields already 
in operation, approximately 1,278 more airports are either pro- 
posed or in process of construction. 


YOUNG DISCUSSES AVIATION 


Competition is taking its toll in the field of aircraft manu- 
facturing and there is emerging a highly specialized group of 
aircraft manufacturers who are designing, developing and im- 
proving aircraft to the point where it is eminently serving its 
intended purpose—the transportation of mail, express and pes- 
sengers, with greater speed than is offered by any other trans- 
portation medium, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Less than sixty days ago, said Secretary Young, November 
19, in the closing address of the “Roads-of-the-Sky” series broad- 
cast by the National Broadcasting Company in cooperation with 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, there were 
more than two hundred individuals, groups and corporations in 
the United States claiming to manufacture aircraft. 

“Obviously too many,” continued he, “when it is considered 
that approximately fifty automobile manufacturers are able to 
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supply the nation’s demand for some three or four million 
senger cars per year.” Das- 
In the last three years the Department of Comme 
proved the product of approximately sixty aircraf 
turers, which means that that many manufacturers haya be 
supplying the demand for licensed aircraft since 1927 accordine 
to Mr. Young. “ng 
Consolidation, merger or withdrawal, in the speaker's i 
ion, will eliminate a number of manufacturers and this will a 
unfavorably affect the production of well-designed and ef hoe 
type of aircraft. amt 
The air transport operations are not in the same Situati 
as the manufacturers, according to Mr. Young. Scheduled 4 ~ 
has increased enormously in the last three years and in aj} oe 
ability will continue to increase with gratifying rapidity mo 
Young asserted that the United States was keeping pace with 
air developments in Europe—notwithstanding impressions to th 
contrary. . 
“In the near future we shall undoubtedly have transconti 
nental service which will carry us from coast to coast in 34 
hours,” said he, adding that with other important developments 
in the aviation world it was inevitable that “aeronautics wij 
play a major role in the commerce of the future.” 


Air transport facilities are already an indispensable part ot 
- general transportation scheme of the country, according to 
m. 


Statistics showed only one fatality for each 500,000 miles of 
scheduled flight, said Mr. Young in commenting on the safety of 
flying. He said airplanes were constantly becoming safer and 
more reliable, and referred to all the measures that were being 
taken to increase the safety of flying. 

Well-established and soundly operated air lines have been 
able to conduct their business on a high standard of safety, ac. 
cording to Mr. Young. One of these lines in the last three years 
carried 95,600 passengers without injury to a single passenger 
and another has completed 3,000,000 miles of flying with a simi- 
lar record. 
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AIRWAY MAPS NEEDED 


The necessity for specialized aviation maps is discussed by 
R. S. Patton, of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, in his 
annual report. Strip maps of established airways and sectional 
aeronautical maps of the United States are produced by the 
survey. At first only the making of strip maps was contem- 
plated, but it was decided to make the sectional maps because 
about 80 per cent of the present annual flight mileage is away 
from the regular airways. Describing the maps, the report says: 


The larger towns are colored in yellow with their names in 
capital letters. Smaller towns and villages are indicated by small 
circles and their names given in small type for possible usefulness 
in emergency landings. Contour lines are given for every 500 feet, 
with their elevation above sea level indicated. Since the barometer 
carried by the aviator indicates his elevation above sea level, and not 
the distance separating him from the ground over which he is 
passing, it is vital for him to know the altitude and contour of the 
terrain, as well as the exact positions of mountain ranges and 
peaks, and passages between them. The altitude above sea level is 
accordingly shown in tints and shades of green and brown, one 
shade of green representing elevations between sea level and 1,000 
feet, and another shade of green 1,000 to 2,000 feet. Brown tints 
are utilized to designate elevations above 3,000 feet, the brown color 
being shaded progressively darker for 5,000, 7,000, and higher altitudes 
above sea level, 

Railroad lines—one and two or more tracks, and electric—are 
emphasized, since they cover rather direct routes, are free from 
foliage, and the tracks are usually without snow in the winter, 
standing out strikingly as dark lines on a white field. Streams and 
lakes are indicated. 

Symbols have also been standardized to readily identify trans- 
mission lines, main and secondary highways, miscellaneous landing 
fields, flashing and revolving beacons, and the lighting facilities at 
the various fields. 


MISCELLANEOUS FLYING 


Approximately 47,000,000 miles were flown in miscellaneous 
air operations in the United States, such as instruction, taxi- 
ing and pleasure flying, aerial survey, photography and other 
non-scheduled services, in the first six months of 1929, of which 
18,000,000 miles were flown in the first three months and 29; 
000,000 miles in the second quarter, according to an estimate 
by the aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, based on 
reports from operators and made public by Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

These figures are indicative of a decided increase over Cor 
responding periods in 1928, according to Mr. Young, who said 
that the first quarter of that year approximately 4,000,000 miles 
were flown in miscellaneous services and 8,000,000 miles in the 
second quarter, a substantial increase over the 12,000,000 miles 
flown in the same period of 1928. . 

Miscellaneous flying for the entire year of 1928 was est 
mated at approximately 60,000,000 miles. On the basis of . 
ports already submitted to the aeronautics branch for 1929, 
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100% ON TIME 








‘The RENOWN 


Kentucky bred.. Chicago bound 


ERE’S AN IRON HORSE 

which crosses the tape day 
ater day on time . . . and draws 
aheavy load behind him! 


Shippers and consignees both are 
learning to depend on this Penn- 
ylvania “Freight Limited” for 
regular on time transportation. 


The Renown hauls perishables 
and general merchandise from 
Louisville and from Southern States 
which reach Louisville via connect- 
ing lines. 

Italso picks up shipments from 
ndianapolis . . . And it brings 


al this rich cargo into Chicago 
on time, 


All of the Pennsylvania’s famous 
“‘Limiteds of the Freight Service” 
are noted for their on time de- 
pendability. Serving 8 out of 10 
of the largest cities in the country, 
they have made themselves the 
favorites of shippers, consignees, 
Industrial Trafic Managers every- 
where. 

Pennsylvania service offers you 
three advantages: 
1. You can find out by a system of 
“passing reports” where your ship- 
ment is. 
2. You know when itisduetoarrive. 
3. You have the assurance that it 
will arrive on time. 


since 


4 
- October I 


up to date 
of going to press 





Here are six other Pennsylvania 
‘*Limiteds of the Freight Service,’’ re- 
nowned for their on time dependability. 







THE ARROW 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Detroit 












THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 


New England and Seaboard Cities 
to Chicago 










THE INVINCIBLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Cincinnati 






FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh 







THE EXCELSIOR 
Merchandise 


Buffalo to Chicago 






THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis and St. Louis 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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appears that a conservative estimate for this year will be 125,- 
000,000 miles—or an increase of more than 100 per cent. 

The Assistant Secretary stated that this total was in addi- 
tion to the mileage of scheduled transport lines, which were 
now averaging more than 90,000 miles per day. 


CANADIAN AIR MAIL SERVICE 


A new Canadian air mail service which will link Winnipeg 
with Calgary via Regina, Moose Jaw and Medicine Hat and 
Calgary with Edmonton via Saskatoon and North Battleford, 
will be put in operation in December, according to a report from 
Consul Samuel C. Reat, Calgary, Alberta, made public by the 


Department of Commerce. This line will be equipped with all: 


facilities for night flying. Intermediate airports with beacons 
and landing lights are being installed in Alberta at or near 
Medicine Hat, Brooks, Bassano, Namaka and Calgary. A total 
time saving of twenty-four hours will be effected in the trans- 
mission of mail across country, it being the plan of the depart- 
ment to lift the westbound mail from trains at Winnipeg and 
place it, at Calgary, on the train which left Winnipeg the pre- 
vious day. 


RADIO AIDING FLYING 


That radio is destined to play the same important role in 
aviation as it has in ocean transportation is indicated in the 
annual report of W. D. Terrell, chief of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s radio division. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, the report shows, approx- 
imately a hundred airplanes had been equipped with radio ap- 
paratus and permits had been granted to 44 airports for in- 
stallation of radio transmitters. Radio, Mr. Terrell points out, 
is the only means for handling communications from aircraft 
in flight. Through its use pilots can be advised regarding 
weather conditions, guided during periods of poor visibility, and 
directed to landing fields. Upon the inspection service of the 


radio division the duty of protecting this air-to-ground radio ° 


service devolves, but its facilities at present are inadequate 
to meet these demands. It is essential, Mr. Terrell states, that 
increased facilities be made available through larger appropria- 
tions for this, service. 


PLANES “RESCUE” FURS 


Caught in the ice off North Cape, Siberia, with a cargo of 
furs valued at more than a million dollars, the ship Nanook, of 
the Olaf Swenson Fur Company, of Seattle, Wash., called for 
airplanes to tramsport the furs to Fairbanks, Alaska, according 
to advices received by the Department of the Interior. 

North Cape is 300 miles beyond Bering Strait, where the 
Arctic Ocean opens out into the Bering Sea and eventually into 
the Pacific. 

“Finding itself thus frozen in for the winter,” says the 
department, “the vessel has called upon the Alaskan airways 
to send airplanes, not for the relief of the crew, but for the 
transportation via Nome to Fairbanks, nearly a 1,000 miles away, 
of the valuable cargo. This company, which operates air taxis 
for the performance of many varieties of errands of the far 
north, has dispatched two of its pilots, Ben Eielson and Frank 
Dorbandt, with two planes. These pilots have already made 
several round trips across the vast Alaskan spaces and the 
greater part of the more valuable furs are now in Fairbanks, 
from which point the facilities of the Alaskan Railroad are at 
their disposal that they may go direct to the coast and thence 
to Seattle.” 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT CAUSES 


Pilots’ errors constitute the major cause of fatal air acci- 
dents, according to the annual report of Major General James 
E. Fechet to the Secretary of War for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929. 

“The rate of occurrence of accidents (all kinds) is only 
half as great for pilots who fly 50 to 100 hours annually as for 
those who fly less than 50 hours,” says the report. “The acci- 
dent rate decreases steadily with further increase in annual 
flying.” 


MERCHANT AIR TRANSPORT 


Failure of the American people until recently to take ad- 
vantage of the development of steam navigation in connection 
with the creation of a merchant marine should be a lesson to 
them not to fail to grasp the possibilities of a new era of trans- 
portation—the future merchant transport service of the air— 
according to Assistant Secretary of the Navy Jahncke. 

“There are no limits to the means of possibilities of trans- 
portation whereby human interests may be satisfied,’ said he, in 
an address before the American Society of Naval Architects at 
New York. “Less than 200 years ago there were no railroads. 
Fifty years ago there was no highway motor transportation. 
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Thirty years ago we saw no aircraft on the horizo 
it give any indication of the marvelous development 
been attained during the past ten years. 

“We are on the eve of a new page in the history of m 
kind. The span of the world has shrunk to a quarter of ed 
former size. Today this great country with its weak 
must sell more goods abroad. Transportation ig aa 
to successful foreign trade and necessitates a condition of b 
coming enthusiastic about our ships of commerce.” . 


D, or did 
Which hag 


GERMAN AIR SUBSIDY 


Although an appropriation of 54,670,000 marks for 
of 1929 had been contemplated by the German federal gover, 
ment for the development of the various branches of aero. 
nautics, this proposed subsidy has been reduced to 27,970,000 
marks, according to a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner A. Douglas Cook 
Berlin. : 

It is thought in the German trade that air transport will pe 
seriously affected by the budget cut. The subsidy which in 1928 
totaled 22.5 million marks has been cut to approximately 1) 
millions. The fundamental purpose of the appropriation jg to 
advance and support air traffic undertakings which furnish a 
regular schedule service. 

The appropriation of 15,480,000 marks for airplanes anq 
equipment to be used for operating purposes by the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa and for experimentation and testing purposes py 
the German Aeronautics Experimental Institute and to aid in the 
development of a flying personnel by the Deutsche Verehrs. 
flieger Schule has been reduced to 4,230,000 marks. The plant 
of the Institute located at Berlin-Adlershof, receives 1.6 million 
marks. This plant tests all planes and their parts and engages 
very extensively in research work. 

More money will be used for the improvement of existing 
lighted routes between Berlin and Konigsberg and Berlin and 
Hannover, as well as for the construction of additional routes, 
such as Berlin-Halle Leipzig. 

The amount set aside to develop a greater interest on the 
part of the public in aeronautics is reduced almost 50 per cent. 
Two thousand marks is the amount to be used to further Ger- 
man aeronautics through sport and commercial competitions, 
participation in foreign and domestic exhibitions, and by the 
establishment of flying clubs at universities giving courses in 
aeronautical subjects. 


the year 


NO SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 


There will be no meeting of the Southern Traffic League 
prior to the meeting of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board 
at New Orleans December 6, as previously announced. The 
meeting was canceled, as there are no compelling reasons for 
it, according to the statement issued. 


WILLARD ON CONSOLIDATION 


“J am hopeful that the (railroad consolidation) plan which 
the Commission is in the act of developing at the present time 
will afford a basis upon which a satisfactory agreement between 
the carriers may be reached, because it should be kept in mind 
that under the law as it now is, the Commission has no author- 
ity to enforce the acceptance of its plan; consequently, unless 
the plan which the Commission puts out receives the support 
of the railroads, or at least a majority of them, there would 
seem to be no definite way in which to make it effective at 
the present time,” said Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, in a memorandum read by George M. Shriver, 
senior vice-president, at the annual meeting of the road’s stock- 
holders at Baltimore, November 18. 

“Should the plan, however, meet with general approval and 
have the support of a majority of the principal carriers, there 
would then be good reason to hope that the purpose of the law 
relating to consolidation might be measurably achieved. 

“The uncertainty attaching to the present situation has 
undoubtedly resulted in the postponement of many important 
improvements, extensions, etc., during the last few years, and 
it is highly desirable on this account, if for no other reasol, 
that the matter be dealt with constructively and without ur 
necessary delay.” 
eee EE ee 

HANDY FOLDER FREE—Contains 19 time-saving forms for ust 
in your traffic department. Designed by experts for efficiency, com 
pleteness; approved by authorities for accuracy and clearness. write 


for your copy today. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise 
Department, 418 South Market St., Chicago. 


See 

The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, cl a 
sions, ete., as printed in each issue of THE DAIL 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to b 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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First 


and Fastest 


a2 @ 4 


South Shore Line Wins 
Coffin Award and 
Speed Cup 


Te Chicago South Shore and South Bend 
Railroad has been awarded the two highest honors 
in the electric railway industry. The Charles A. 
Coffin Prize Award is based on distinguished 
service to the public, and the Electric Traction 
Speed Trophy on fastest time including stops be- 
tween terminals. No railroad has ever before 
won both awards at the same time. 


These unusual honors culminate four years of 
improvements on this line called by men prom- 
inent in the field the achievement of the decade 
in transportation. More than ever South Shore 
Line is situated to render reliable service on car- 
load traffic through the Chicago Gateway: con- 
nections, New York Central, Michigan Central, 
CLeéL, N.Y. C & St. L, and Wabash. 
Chicago and East. Make it read “CSS&SB”! 


Traffic Department 


Chicago—79 West Monroe Street 
Phone Randolph 8200 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Michigan St. at LaSalle 
Phone 2-5764 





_ SOUTH SHOR SHORE | 
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The up-and-doing Traffic Executive 
keeps a copy of the 


HousTon Port Book 


constantly within his reach. 











—_— the covers of this official 
publication of the Houston Port 
Commission is much valuable 
information anent the amazing 
growth of this care of the 
great Southwest. . ; 


HOUSTON 


where Shipping Interests find a 
safe inland harbor, ample wharf, 
dock and warehouse facilities, 
and 19 Railroads which provide 
adequate distribution and con- 
centration of freight to and from 
the interior. 




















Mm 
WRITE TODAY for the 


HOUSTON PORT BOOK 


it is FREE for the asking. 










Address: 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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Questions and Answers 


ie this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical trafic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Sales—Carrier’s Weights as Basis of Sale 


Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate if you will kindly 
advise the legal authority pertaining to the following: 

Material is loaded in open box cars on the X Railroad at 
A. The cars are weighed under inspection weight and are de- 
livered to the Y Railroad or to the Z Railroad, as the case may 
be, and these lines weigh the cars. The weights of the Y Rail- 
road and Z Railroad are much less than those of the X Railroad. 

Although we pay freight to the Y Railroad and Z Railroad 
on their weights, the shippers object to accepting their weights 
because the cars are weighed by the X Railroad and they are 
under inspection weight. 

Kindly advise whose weights should apply on cars of this 
nature. 

Answer: The provisions of the contract of sale, if any, in 
a given case, govern the rights of the parties as to the weight 
which shall be used as the basis of the invoice. 

Local usage, in the event the contract of sale contains no 
stipulation in regard to the matter, may govern the rights of 
the parties. Local usages are, however, only admissible on 
the hypothesis that the parties have contracted in reference 
to them. If the parties make express stipulations as to the 
terms of a sale, such express stipulations must be taken as the 
terms of the contract, and they are not to be affected by any 
usage contrary to them. Bliven vs. New England Screw Co., 
23 How. 420, 16 U. S. (L. ed.) 510; Brown vs. Foster, 113 Mass. 
136, 18 Am. Rep. 463. A custom that weights taken at the port 
of shipment on loading a vessel shall be final and conclusive 
will not control the provision of a contract of sale of the prop- 
erty that any deficiency in bill of lading weights shall be paid 
for by the seller. Denton vs. Gill, 102 Md. 386, 62 Atl. 627. 

To import an alleged local usage into a contract of sale 
as a part thereof, it must be shown that it has in fact been 
adopted and recognized as such in the locality in question, and 
has been acted on and accepted by the trade or business as 
binding, and must be actually or constructively known by the 
parties. Campbell vs. Sauer, 189 Fed. 576. 

In the absence of a provision in the contract of sale or local 
usage, it is a question for determination as to which weight 
represents the actual weight of the shipment; that is, whether 
the inspection weight or the weights arrived at by the line-haul 
carrier, or the carrier to which the shipments are delivered by 
the originating line. 

We can locate no decisions of the courts specifically re- 
lating to this question. However, see Payne vs. Nash, 218 Pac. 
828, in which case it was held that where a contract is entered 
into for the sale of grain on shippers’ weight, other weights can- 
not be substituted therefor, except by agreement of the parties; 
that if the shipper bills to the purchaser a shipment of grain 
on shipper’s weight, and the carrier weighs the grain en route, 
and shows an increased weight, the commission merchant can- 
not enforce settlement on the carrier’s weight. See also Wash- 
burn-Crosby Milling Co. vs. Brown, 104 N. E. 997. 


Tariff Interpretation—Minimum Weights 


Pennsylvania.—Question: In March, this year, this company 
forwarded a shipment of ground stone in bulk, from York, Pa., 
to Westminster, Md., via the W. M. The rate is $1.01 N. T. 
based on a minimum of 90 per cent marked capacity of car. 

On account of consignee’s storage facilities, it was desired 
to ship about 30 tons, and we ordered a 60,000-pound car, but 
the carrier placed an 80,000-pound car. We loaded the car and 
indorsed the bill of lading “60,000-pound car ordered, 80,000- 
pound car placed.” Actual weight was 44,800 pounds. It is 
our contention that charges should have been based on a mini- 
mum of 90 per cent capacity of car ordered, or 54,000 pounds. 
Carrier based charges on 72,000 pounds and declined our claim 
for overcharge. 

Our contention is based on rule 66, Tariff Circular 20. We 
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fulfilled our part of the transaction, but the carrier did 
We would appreciate your opinion in the matter. mt Ret. 
Answer: In its decision in General Chemical Co, ys N&w 
Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C. 349, the Commission held that a taritt mes 
a rate per ton on a commodity and providing that the — 
carload weight should be the marked capacity of the car ~ 
the shipper the right to demand a car suitable for the a 
of the commodity that he has for shipment; that ig, upon ee 
sonable demand, the carrier could not supply a car of the ree 
ticular size ordered, it is its duty to accept the shipment - 
move it in any available car, applying the rate on the Soe 
of the marked capacity of the car ordered. - 
In our opinion, the findings of the Commission in the aboy 
referred to decision are applicable in your case. . 


Demurrage—Average Agreement—Credit on Same Car Loaded 
then Unloaded 


Kentucky.—Question: Will you kindly advise us, if On a 
car service agreement a one-day credit should be allowed for 
the unloading; also a one-day credit for the loading of the same 
car on the same day? Our contention is that the car SErVice 
rule No. 9, section A, permits the allowance of a credit for each 
movement. 

Answer: While in section A of rule 9 of the Uniform pp 
murrage Rules, it is provided that in no case shall more than 
one credit be allowed on any one car, it is our opinion that 
when the same car is unloaded and then reloaded this provision 
of the demurrage rules does not preclude a credit being earned 
if the car is unloaded within 24 hours and an additional credit 
for the same car if loaded within 24 hours. 

It is our opinion that the above referred to provision ry. 
lates to more than one credit for each operation; that is, loading 
or unloading. 

See, in this connection, the provisions of section A-2 of 
rule 2. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rate Applicable on Second Car Where 


Tariff Contains No Carrier’s Convenience Rule 

Illinois.—Question: Referring to the answer to “New Jer 
sey,” on page 930 of the October 12 issue of The Traffic World, 
under the caption “Tariff Interpretation—Rate Applicable on 
Second Car Where Tariff Contains No Two-for-One Rule.” 

I am just wondering if you took into consideration the 
Commission’s decision in Docket 21681, Federal-Brandes, Inc, 
vs. Erie Railroad Co. et al., decided April 17, 1929. The con 
tents of the car were subject to a minimum weight based on 
any size car, and the shipper ordered a 50-foot car and was 
furnished two smaller cars, charges being assessed on the actual 
weight loaded in the first car at carload rating, and follow lot 
charges assessed on L. C. L. rating at actual weight. In this 
case the Commission ordered reparation and no doubt as the 
shipment which was referred to you for ruling was handled on 
a through rate from point of origin to point of destination, it 
seems to me that the shipper should be able to get relief through 
complaint procedure before the Commission. 

Answer: Under the facts in the Commission’s decision in 
Owosso Mfg. Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co.,.147 L. ©. ¢. 
758, and the instance covered by our answer to “New Jersey,” 
to which you refer, more than the minimum weight was loaded 
in one of the cars furnished by the carriers, while it is stated 
in the decision of the Commission in Federal-Brandes, Inc., ¥8. 
Erie Railroad Co., 153 I. C. C. 705, the case to which you refer, 
on page 706, that the minimum weight could not reasonably 
have been loaded into either of the cars furnished by the carrier. 

The two instances are not similar in that it is the ab 
sence of a carrier’s convenience rule which imposed the carload 
rate on the portion loaded in the second car under the decision 
in Owosso Mfg. Co. vs. Michigan Central, 147 I. C. C. 758, while 
under the, facts in the decision in Federal-Brandes, Ine. 8 
Erie Railroad Co., 153 I. C. C. 705, it is the furnishing of a ‘a 
which would not reasonably load to the minimum weight which 
caused the assessment of unreasonable charges. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 14 of Classification 


New York.—Question: One of our customers in the west 
has requested us to make a carload shipment to them contail- 
ing two lots of automobile driving gears, one for approximate! 
18,000 pounds and the other for 10,000 pounds, the weight © 
both being sufficient to obtain our carload minimum and to issue 
two bills of lading for the same car. t 

They advise this would be easier for them in their accoun 
ing department and at the same time make it simpler aie 

Will you kindly advise if there is any reason why be of 
not forward two shipments in one car, issuing two bi r 
lading, and secure the. -carload rate, it being understood, “ 
course, that the shipments would be from one shipper 1° 
consignee, in‘one car and on one day? any 

Would also appreciate if you can give me reference to an) 
decisions covering this question. vides 

Answer: Rule 14 of Consolidated Classification pr 
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that carload ratings or rates apply only when a carload of freight 
is shipped from one station, in or on one car, except as pro- 
vided in rule 24, in one day, by one shipper, for delivery to one 
consignee at one destination; that only one bill of lading from 
one loading point and one freight bill shall be issued for such 
carload shipment. 

As above stated, rule 14 provides that only one bill of lading 
shall be issued for a carload shipment. It is our opinion that 
the principle of the Commission’s decision in Goodman Mfg. 
Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C. 583, is applicable, al- 
though the facts are not the same in the present instance as 
in that case. The Commission’s finding said: 


The complainant contends that these two cars of machinery were 
in fact one shipment, and seeks to have them treated as such. It 
appears from the record that, as a measure of safety, complainant 
deemed it advisable, on account of the bulk of the shipment, to use 
two cars. This was done, and complainant prepared two separate 
bills of lading, consigning the two cars via the same route to the 
same consignee at price. Each bill of lading is dated April 14, 1910, 
and was signed by the agent on that day. The circumstances sur- 
rounding these two shipments bring them within the application of 
the rule in the classification in all respects save that of the issuance of 
one bill of lading. The complainant admits that the taking out of 
two bills of lading was its own act, but insists that it was the result 
of an error. An award of reparation can be made by this Commission 
only upon proof of violation of some provision of the law. The rule 
in question has been considered and approved in prior cases. Under 
it the charges on the shipments in question were properly assessed. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 7 of Classification— 
Order Notify Shipments 


Georgia.—Question: Mr. Smith resides at and receives his 
mail at point “B,” an agency station on Railroad X, but owns 
and operates a store and mill at point “C,” not located on a 
railroad, but nearer to point “D,” an agency station on Rail- 
road Y. 

Please advise if under the sixth paragraph of rule 7, Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 5, Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 23, 
we are at liberty to accept an order notify shipment with bill 
of lading reading: Order Jones, Destination, D, Notify Smith 
at — 

Answer: Rule 7 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 
5 provides that the issuing of a bill of lading for a shipment 
consigned * * * “To Order” at one point, with the con- 
signee’s address or instructions to notify the consignee or other 
party, at another point, will be permitted when the party to 
notify is located at a river landing or other point inaccessible 
to carrier’s delivery; or when the * * * party to notify is 
located at a prepay station or on a rural free delivery route 
or in the interior, in which cases the shipment must be con- 
signed to an adjacent open station designated by the shipper. 

Assuming, of course, that the shipment in question is to 
move: via carrier Y, it is our opinion that the billing of a ship- 
ment in the manner you describe is not permissible under the 
provisions of rule 7 of the classification, for the reason that 
Smith, the notify party, is not located at a prepay station or 
on a rural free delivery route or in the interior, nor at a river 
landing or other point inaccessible to carrier’s delivery, but is 
located at an agency station on another carrier. 

While the mill and store of the “notify party,” i. e., Smith, 
are located “in the interior,’ the notify party is not located 
“in the interior” but at an agency station on another carrier. 

A bill of lading could, of course, be issued with instructions 
to notify Smith at “C,” but not at “B.” 


Tariff Interpretation—Mixed Shipment of Live Stock in Central 
Freight and Trunk Line Territories 


Ohio.—Question: Will you kindly advise if the present 
rules for charges on a mixed carload of cattle and hogs permit 
of the application of the cattle rate? The carriers seem inclined 
to charge the single-deck rate on hogs, which makes a higher 
charge on a mixed car than for a double-deck load, which does 
not seem reasonable. 

Answer: Item 3245 of Agent Jones’ Tariff No. 130-S, I. C. C. 
No. 2129, provides that live stock may be shipped in mixed 
carloads at the rating shown below: 


t 

(1) When cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs, goats, kids, horses, 
and (or) mules are shipped in mixed carloads, charges shall be based 
on the carload rate and minimum weight for that kind of stock 
which on a straight carload basis produces the highest charge, sub- 
ject to the exceptions in (2) and (3) below. 

(2) In no case, except as provided in paragraph (3), shall the 
charge per car be less than on a straight carload of the highest- 
rated kind at actual weight of the mixed shipment. 

(3) Charges on mixed-carload shipments of cattle and calves shall 
not exceed charges computed on basis of the cattle rate at actual 
a of the entire shipment or at the cattle minimum weight if 
greater. 

(4) The above provisions for mixed shipments will not prohibit 
the treating of any part of such shipment as a separate less than 
carload shipment. 


The above ratings were prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for application in Central Freight and Trunk 
Line Territories in its order in Docket No. 11699 of July 2, 1923. 
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See National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & §s. F. Ry 
69 I. C. C. 125, and 81 I. C. C. 305. * SY. Co, 


Sales—lInspection by Buyer 


Kansas.—Question: We appreciate the answer to our 
tion in the October 12 issue of The Traffic World under — 
sas,” under the caption “Delivery by Carrier—What Constit = 


In order to be more explicit in getting an under al 
of the matter, we are going to state our view and then we 


that you kindly advise us if we are correct and ask that y 
kindly cite any court decisions governing your opinion ™ 

We will take, for example, a carload of wheat movin f 
A to B, which is a port of export. § from 

The carrier moves the car of wheat without delay, but y 
arrival at destination the carrier is unable to make deliver . 
the elevator to which the shipment is billed. Within 94 in 
after the car arrives at port B an official inspection js tate 
of the grain and it is found that it grades No. 2 hard winter 
wheat. Due to the congestion at the unloading elevator it | 
several days before the car is set for unloading. At the time 
the car is set for unloading another inspection is calle and it 
is graded “Sample account heating musty and sour.” 

Inasmuch as the carrier has moved the shipment without 
delay and offered to make delivery and the car graded on ar- 
rival and there was no evidence that the car was leaking to 
cause the car to get wet, it is our opinion that the carrier jg 
liable only as warehouseman for any damage that might occyr 
to the shipment. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the buyer was unable to receive 
the shipment at the time it was tendered for delivery and the 
car heated after delivery had been tendered by the carrier, we 
are of the opinion that the buyer is responsible for the damaged 
condition of the grain. The sales contract provides that des- 
tination grades will apply and naturally there would be an 
implied condition that the grade that will govern the contract 
would be the grade at the time of arrival. 

ae you kindly advise us if we are correct in our conten- 
tion? 

Answer: Without having a complete knowledge of the 
terms of the contract of sale, it is rather difficult to advise you 
with respect to the rights of the respective parties under the 
facts set forth in your letter. 

So far as the carrier is concerned, it seems apparent that 
if tender of the goods has been made to the buyer its liability 
after the expiration of free time is that of a warehouseman, 
the principles governing its liability being set forth in our 
answer to “New Jersey,” on page 590 of the September 7, 1929, 
Traffic World, under the caption “Liability of Carrier as Ware- 
houseman.,” 

Necessarily the rights of the buyer and seller depend upon 
the terms of the contract of sale. If the damage occurs after 
the title has passed to the buyer the loss must be borne by 
the buyer, and not by the shipper. In Schneider vs. C. H. Little 
& Co., 151 N. W. 587, it was held that where the goods are put 
completely and unconditionally at the buyer’s disposal, delivery 
is complete. 

With respect to the obligation of the buyer to accept goods, 
the following is provided on page 256 of Cyc, under the subject 
of Sales. 

The buyer is not bound to accept the goods on the day of their 
arrival if that is not the day of delivery. If no definite time for 
acceptance is fixed, ordinarily acceptance may and should be within 
a reasonable time, although it may be the duty of the buyer to accept 


the goods at once if time is of the essence of the contract, or the 
goods are in danger of loss. 


In Guggenheim vs. Hoffman, 128 Ill. App. 289, it was held that 
it was the duty of the vendee to examine merchandise delivered 
by a vendor, and to accept or reject the same within a reason: 
able time after receipt. 

While we do not locate cases which are specifically in point, 
it is our opinion that the principle of the decision in Brooke 
vs. Baker, 123 Ill. Appl. 493, is applicable to the facts in the 
present instance. In that case it was held that where by col 
tract grain of a particular grade and weight is to be delivered 
at a certain place, the loss arising from deterioration and 
shrinkage should be borne by the consignee where such de 
terioration and shrinkage take place after arrival at the place 
of delivery; it appearing that such consignee did not cause such 
grain to be inspected within a reasonable time after its arrival. 
Under the principle of this case, the inspection of the grail 
upon its arrival, at which time it was found that it graded No. 
2 hard winter wheat, and in its subsequent inspection, at which 
time it graded “Sample, account heating, musty and sour” would 
determine who should bear the loss resulting from the holdité 
of the grain in cars, assuming, of course, that it was not due 
to defects in the equipment in which it was held. 


Private Car—Unreasonable Detention of 
Pennsylvania.—Question: Kindly advise if you know of 
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Transportation Law and the I.C.C. Bar 


0 YOU want to win advancement and qualify 
to earn more money? 


Then become a Traffic Counselor. The Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission has created a remark- 
ible professional opportunity for you through the 
establishment of the I. C. C. Bar. 


Men with the necessary legal and technical 
qualifications, properly sponsored, may apply for 
admission and when accepted are enrolled and ad- 
mitted to practice. There is no difficult state bar 
examination to pass. 


A Profitable Profession 


Cases before the Commission frequently involve thousands and 
sometimes millions of dollars. A man qualified with a knowledge of 
transportation law and procedure to handle such cases effectively 
an command an attractive income. 


The field of the Traffic Counselor is not crowded. There are more 
than 150,000 lawyers in the United States whereas the members of 
the I. C. C. Bar number less than 3,500. And unlike the lawyer, the 
Trafic Counselor does not need to equip himself with an extensive 
reference library costing thousands of dollars. 


How to Qualify 


Federal Regulation of Commerce, a series of 40 traffic law text and 
reference units, contain the law every present or future Traffic 
-ounselor needs. Subscribers for the work may also obtain (without 
extra charge) an auxiliary training program consisting of Reading 
Luides, Transportation Law Problems, etc. Graduates of this optional 


Pee are awarded the degree of Bachelor of Transportation Law 
Be hed. 


Sufficient elementary work is given so that even a beginner without 
Mevious legal experience can handle the study. There are no rigid 
igh school or college educational requirements to meet, such as the 
Prospective lawyer must comply with, and a man with some practical 
“xperience should be able to cover the entire field in eighteen months 
%t spare-hour study. 


Ta ac etnies 





An Authoritative Institute 


Federal Regulation of Commerce and its auxiliary features are the 
product of the Staff and Associate Editors of the Blackstone Institute, 
an organization which for 39 years has held a commanding position 
in the field of legal education. Among the Institute’s text authors 
are two justices of the United States Supreme Court, the deans of 
eight university law schools, and sixty other legal, traffic, and trans- 
portation authorities. 


The Transportation Law 
Institute 


The actual distribution of Federal Regulation of Commerce and the 
servicing of subscribers is handled by a special corporation appro- 
priately named the “Transportation Law Institute, Inc.” This cor- 
poration (created and controlled by the Staff of Blackstone Institute) 
operates under a charter of broad powers conferring authority to 
specialize in transportation law activities. Thus, it is possible to 
render an unusual type of service to every subscriber. 


Equip yourself with Federal Regulation of Commerce and cash in 
on the demand for men equipped with a thorough knowledge of trans- 
portation law and procedure. Write today for free descriptive liter- 
ature. Mail the coupon below or address a letter to the Staff of 
Blackstone Institute (Transportation Law Institute Division, T48) at 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Pes eta ea St Ste eS eS SSeS ee SE eee eee eee ee eee ee 
To the Staff of 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Transportation Law Institute Division T48 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, information con- 


cerning Federal Regulation of Commerce and its auxiliary features, 
together with details of your present “get acquainted” offer. 
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any case where the Commission has held that private tank car 
owners have a claim for detention charges against a carrier. 

We shipped a certain carrier several tank cars of fuel oil 
and quite a few of these cars were held at their respective 
destinations from seven to eighteen days without being unloaded, 
through no fault of ours, and we accordingly billed them for 
detention charges, but have been unsuccessful up to the present 
time in obtaining a settlement of our claim. 

Answer: The owners of private cars have, in several cases, 
been awarded damages for unreasonable delay to private cars, 
the damage being based upon the rental value of the car. See 
Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, 271 Fed. 668; Gustafson vs. Michigan Central, 129 N. E. 
516. If the carrier was negligent in the handling of the cars 
in question, as appears to be true, recovery may in all proba- 
bility be had against the carrier for the rental value of the car 
during the period of unreasonable delay. 


Tariff Interpretation: (a) Application of Rates at Intermediate 
Points; (b) Intermediate Rule Rate Not Applicable Where 
Specific Rates Published in Separate Tariff; (c) Rates Pub- 
lished as Percentages of Class Rates Not Commodity Rates; 
(d) Application of Rule 77 
Missouri.—Question: We filed overcharge claim against the 

“X” Ry. on car of linoleum shipped from a Philadelphia, Pa., 

rate point to Joplin, Mo, September 1, 1929, routed via P. R. R.- 

P. & N.S. S.-.N. & W.-P. R. R.-C. & A. at St. Louis-K. C. S. at 

Kansas City. The carriers assessed charges on the basis of 

fourth class rate of 7lc to the Mississippi River and 50c of 

first class, St. Louis to Joplin 56%c, or $1.27% through, as per 

Atlantic Seaboard tariff 3-K, W. J. Sedgman’s I. C. C. 195, sup- 

plement 9, item 1247. 

We contend, however, that Joplin, Mo., is intermediate to 
Fort Smith, Ark., and that rate of $1, which is 50 per cent of 
the through first class rate, applying from Philadelphia to Fort 
Smith, Ark., as carried on page 72 of Southwestern Lines’ 
tariff 5-S, J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. 2124, should apply. 

The carrier has declined our claim, ignoring our contention, 
and their general freight agent called attention to minimum 
charges under item 96, page 66, which would make the rate 
$1.0914 in I. C. C. 2124. 

The Commission, in docket 16944, Armstrong Cork Co. vs. 
P. R. R. Co. et al., in an order dated April 15, 1929, ordered the 
carriers parties thereto to cease and desist, on or before July 
25, 1929, and thereafter to abstain from publishing, demanding 
or collecting their present rates on linoleum, in carloads, in so 
far as such rates exceed 50 per cent of the corresponding first 
class rates. They further ordered the carriers to establish, on 
or before July 25, 1929, carload rates from Philadelphia rate 
points to points in Western and Southern Classification terri- 
tories, which shall not exceed 50 per cent of the first class 
rates contemporaneously applicable from and to the same points. 
Nothing in this decision gives the carriers authority to violate 
the fourth section of the act, and it is our contention that they 
have not been given this authority since that time. The car- 
rier claims they have. 

Also, I do not believe they are correct in citing the minimum 
charge provision in item 96 of I. C. C. 2124. Item 96-A, supple- 
ment 5, publishes the 50 per cent of first class as an exception 
to the Western Classification. As I understand it, this is a com- 
modity rate, whereas, according to the note on top of page 8, 
the minimum charges shown in item 96 only applies on carloads 
and less-than-carload shipments moving under class rates. 

Would also like to know if the $1 rate to Fort Smith would 
apply as maximum to Kansas City on shipments routed in a 
similar manner. 

Answer: The rate in Sedgman’s I. C. C. 195 from Philadel- 
phia rate points to Joplin is a specific joint through rate, in view 
of which it is our opinion the Fort Smith rate cannot be applied 
either at Joplin or Kansas City under an intermediate clause 
in Johanson’s I. C. C. 2124 carrying the rate to Fort Smith. In 
Standard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 139 I. C. C. 297, the Com- 
mission held that a rate published by intermediate application 
is superseded by a rate that is specifically published from point 
to point. However, there is no intermediate rule in Johanson’s 
I. C. C. 2124, and rule 77 as published in item 66 applies only in 
connection with commodity rates. In Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Co. vs. Director-General, 66, I. C. C. 669, and Boldt Paper 
Mills Co. vs. Director-General, 62 I. C. C. 471, the Commission held 
that rates which are published in classification exceptions as 
taking percentages of class rates, are not specific commodity 
rates because it requires the use of the class tariff and the class 
rates therein to determine the applicable rate. In Worden-Allen 
Co. vs. C. M. & St. P., 42 I. C. C. 362, it ruled that an article 
rated class N in exceptions to the Southern Classification was 
subject to a specific commodity rate and that the latter rate 
would apply, even though higher than the class N rate. 

Even if the 50 per cent rule published in item 4, supplement 
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5, to the Johanson tariff had the effect of publishing a commod 

rate to Fort Smith, however, it is not subject to any — 
diate rule nor to rule 77 as publishd in item 66. oa ag 
as item 66 requires commodity rates to make reference a 
if rule 77 is to apply in connection with such rates, anq — 
does not refer to item 66, the 50 per cent basis woulg aa 
applicable at unnamed intermediate points within the ona 
of rule 77. Wadhams Oil Co. vs. A.T.& SF, Us c Gut 

There seems to be no tariff authority, therefore, for a = 
ing the Fort Smith rate at Joplin. If recovery is to be need 
must be through reparation channels on a showing that the 
Joplin rate is unreasonable. If the carriers do not haye hoe 
section relief at that point this would be evidence of the , ; 
reasonableness of that rate if the Commission has ordereq that 
the Joplin rate shall not exceed the Fort Smith rate, either 
specifically or in terms. ; 

As to what the actual rate is to Fort Smith, it is our view 
it is 109%4c per 100 pounds. Item 96-A fixes the first class rate 
from Philadelphia rate points to Fort Smith at 218%c, Note 
the class rates on page 72 are subject to item 96. This has 
the effect of displacing the $2 rate first class to Fort Smith 
and substituting the $2.181% rate. These minimum class Tates 
are governed by the Southern Classification, and were it not 
for note 1 of item 96-A, the minimum and the applicable rate 
to Fort Smith would be 140c, linoleum in carloads, being sub. 
ject to four class in the Southern Classification. Note 1 of this 
item, however, provides that linoleum will be an exception to 
this classification and will take one-half of first class, and this 
being published in the minimum charge rule perforce mus 
relate to one-half of the minimum first class rate. The only 
first class rate from Philadelphia rate points to Fort Smith ip 
this tariff is 218%4c. We cannot arrive at a $2 rate to that point, 


Conversion—Liability of Carrier for Delivery on Unindorsed 
Order Bill of Lading 


Ohio.— Question: We have a case where a railroad has de. 
livered an order bill of lading shipment without the proper 
indorsement on the bill of lading. 

In some manner the bill of lading, through error, was mailed 
to the customer. Can you cite cases where this transaction 
has happened before and also advise anywhere in interstate 
commerce rules that shows that the railroad is liable for the 
value of the shipment? 

Answer: In Southern Ry Co. vs. Maasee & Felton Lumber 
Co., 98 S. E. 106, it is held that where an order notify bill of 
lading required the surrender of the original order bill of lading, 
properly indorsed, the shipper’s mistake in sending the original 
bill instead of the memorandum bill, direct to the order notify 
party, unindorsed, did not relieve the carrier from requiring 
it to be properly indorsed before delivery of the shipment to 
the order notify party. See also Keystone Grape Co. vs. Husted, 
122 N. E. 269; Voghel vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 103 N. E. 286; First 
National Bank vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., 186 Pac. 792 (Idaho), and Judson vs. M. & St. L., 154 N. W. 
506 (Minn.). 


Tariff Interpretation—Term Transit Includes Stop for Partial 
Unloading 


Ilinois—Question: Item No. 3512, Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau Eastbound Tariff No. 3-Z, names rates on dried beans 
from Pacific coast points to points in group “D.” Note 1, i 
connection with this item, reads in part as follows: “Rates 
are subject to transit privileges.” 

By referring to paragraph (b), item No. 414, page 224, of 
the tariff referred to, we find that where individual rate items 
provide for certain privileges, such privileges may be applied. 

The list of privileges specifically permitted in item No. 41 
when authorized in the rate items includes “Partial Unloading. 
Is this a transit privilege? 

We claim that, in view of the fact that carriers in C. F.4 
generally publish tariffs permitting stopping in transit to partly 
unload, that where such tariffs are in effect, and no exception 
is shown as to the non-application on Transcontinental traffic 
dried beans may be stopped in transit to partly unload, subjet' 
to the minimum charge provided for in the rate item. a 

Has the Commission ever ruled as to what the term “transit 
actually covered? We find in a number of cases where thes 
refer to “stopping in transit,” but no actual ruling as (0 the 
meaning of that term. sete le 

Some of the carriers insist that “stoppage in transit’ ® 
not a transit privilege within the meaning of that term. 

Answer: While we do not locate a case in which th 
Commission has defined the term “transit privilege,” 10 severa 
cases it has made statements which seem to point to the col: 
clusion that a stop for partial unloading is a transit — 
On page 426 of its decision in Stop-over on Cranberries, * 
I. C. C. 425, the Commission said: 


‘ : jal to 
It is apparent that the transit service was highly beneficial 
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Western Maryland Railway 


NEW DOCKS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT COVINGTON BALTIMORE, MD. 





More Than 900,000 Sq. Ft. Storage Capacity—Space for 
120,000 Tons of Cargo. 


Ideal Storage Facilities for Export, Import, Intercoastal, 
Coastwise or Other Domestic Freight. 


Convenient for Transshipping by Rail to Interior Points, 
for Delivery to Vessels or to Trucks. 


Warehouses for Bonded as Well as Duty Free Import 
Freight. Efficient Foreign Freight Service. 


Most Modern Equipment, Including Electric Tractors 
and Trailers, also Electrically Operated Travelling 
Cranes. 


For particulars — please communicate with Western 
Maryland Ry. Representative in your City, or write to 
W. S. Burton, General Foreign Freight Agt., Baltimore. 


“Short Line to Middle West”’ 





WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY | 
Standard Oil Building, Baltimore, Md.. 
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protestants in the sale and distribution of cranberries and yet did 
not unduly burden respondents. 

We find that the elimination of the arrangement whereby cran- 
berries could be stopped at points in Texas to partially unload was 
not justified. No order will be entered, but the respondents will be 
expected to restore the arrangement within 60 days. 

On page 676 of its decision in De Laval Separator Co. 
vs. A. & R. R. Co., 57 I. C. C. 668, the Commission said: 

Its case, therefore, with respect to these transit services stands 
on the same ground as with respect to the mixture of implements 
and separators. On behalf of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy it 
was stated that if the transit rules are discriminatory that carrier 
has no objection to the establishment of similar rules on straight 
carloads of séparators. Complainant submitted no evidence showing 
any actual disadvantage suffered by it because of these transit 
services. 

Again, on page 281 of decision in Wool Rates Investigation, 
1928, the Commission speaks of a stop to complete loading as 
transit. However, on page 136 of its decision in Stopping of 
Cars in Transit to Complete Loading, it speaks of this service 


as stop-over service and not as transit. 
Tariff Interpretation—Weights on Green Salted Hides 


Illinois —Question: We would appreciate your opinion in 
the following situation: We recently received a car of green 
salted hides shipped from Meridian, Miss., to Chicago. Car was 
weighed on track scales at Meridian and charges assessed on 
railroad weight. 

In Speiden’s tariff 132-G authority is given in item 2777 to 
use invoice weights. 

In this instance, as in all other cases, we used the invoice 
net weight as proper weight and filed claim against the carrier 
for overcharge in weight. 

In reply carriers pointed out that while they would accept 
invoice gross weights, item 2780 restricted them from applying 
net weights. Their contention is that no allowance or provision 
is made for salt tare in item 2777 or item 2780. 

We claim that if hides are weighed on gross and allowance 
for tare or salt to cover shrinkage and also as a preservative 
is deducted from invoice gross weights that the net invoice 
weights is the proper weight to be used. 

Can you ‘cite any similar case or could we have your opin- 
ion? 

Answer: The provisions of items 2777 and 2780 of Agent 
Speiden’s Tariff 132-G read as follows: 


Item 2777. Weights of Green Salted Hides 

Invoice weights will be accepted under the supervision of the 
Southern Weighing and Inspection Bureau on carload shipments of 
green salted hides, subject to established carload minimum weights.”’ 
Item 2780. Salt Shipped with Green Salted Hides. 

Salt shipped with green salted hides, which is added after invoice 
weight thereon has been obtained, will be charged for at actual 
weight and at the rate applying on hides. 


While the invoice net weight furnished by the shipper will, 
under the provisions of item 2777, determine the weight of a 
shipment of green salted hides, if salt is added after the invoice 
weight has been obtained from the shipper, the invoice weight 
furnished by the shipper plus the actual weight of the salt 
which is added, must under the provisions of item 2780 be 
used as the basis for computing freight charges and at the rate 
applying on hides. 

Under the provisions of item 2780, if salt is added after the 
invoice weight of green salted hides has been obtained, a means 
by which the carrier may ascertain the weight of the shipment, 
including the salt which has been added, is to weigh the car 
at point of origin or in transit, item 2780 stating that salt 
shipped with green salted hides will be charged for at actual 
weight and at the rate applied on hides. 

If, for instance, the invoice weight of the hides is given 
by shipper as 24,000 pounds and the car is weighed by the car- 
rier after salt has been added, the difference between the gross 
weight of the car and contents after deducting the tare weight 
of the car, and the invoice weight of the hides, furnished by 
the shipper, represents the amount of salt which has been added, 
subject, of course, to a variance between the carrier’s weight 
and the shipper’s invoice weight of the hides. 

There is no provision in item 2780 for the use of any other 
than actual weight on the additional salt, the weighing of the 
car and contents being a means for determining the actual 
weight thereof. 

Transit—Application of Reshipping Rates in Conjunction with 
Transit Privileges 

INinois—Question: A carload of logs is billed for manu- 
facture and reshipment April 10, 1929, from Cascade, Mich., to 
Big Bay, Mich., via C. & N. W., Little Lake, Mich., Lake Su- 
perior and Ishpeming R. R. The basis of rate desired is the 
manufacture and reshipment rate of two cents published in 
Cc. & N. W. GFD 15498-D, I. C. C. 9310, effective May 5, 1924, 
for the 14-mile haul over the C. & N. W., and for the haul over 
the Lake Superior & Ishpeming R. R. the manufacture and 
reshipment rate of 3 cents carried in their tariff GFD 1109, 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission No. 486. 
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Please see E. B. Boyd’s Transit Circular 21.4 I 
A-1937, effective November 20, 1927, which applies in con tio, 
with tariffs which make specific reference thereto, Theo 
N. W. tariff makes reference to same, but the Lake Sy C. & 
& Ishpeming R. R. tariff does not. Perior 

This traffic at Big Bay is policed by the Western Weigh: 
and Inspection Bureau and sufficient manufacture a 
tonnage from this shipper is received by the C. & yn wo 
at Little Lake, Mich., from the Lake Superior ¢ Ish - Ry. 
Railroad. Peming 

It is contended that the above basis can apply ag Jp 
the C. & N. W. gets sufficient tonnage from Big Bay delive - 
to them by their connection at Little Lake, Mich. On the aa 
hand, it is the contetnion that, in order to secure the cama 
facture and reshipment rate over the C. & N. W., Cascade Mich, 
to Little Lake, Mich., it is necessary that Little Lake be th, 
transit station and, in order to make Little Lake the transit 
station, the logs must come to rest at Little Lake, be manutae 
tured at that point, and reshipped out of Little Lake vig C : 
N. W. Please see rule 6 of Boyd’s Circular 21-A. Same states 
the transit operator is required to ship from the transit station 
via the inbound carrier and does not state inbound carriers 

Answer: As we understand the facts, Big Bay is the trap. 
sit station; there is no joint through rate from Cascade to Big 
Bay; the shipper bases his combination over Little Lake and 
contends that the reshipping rate from Cascade to Little Lake 
published by the C. & N. W. and the reshipping rate of the 
L. S. & I. beyond are the proper factors for making the com. 
bination. 

C. & N. W. Tariff G. F. D. No. 15498-D, I. C. C. 9310, provides 
two sets of rates on saw logs. One of them applies to “Saw Logs 
and Bolts for Manufacture—Product to be reshipped via (, ¢ 
N. W.;” the other to logs not for manufacture. Seeing that 
the C. & N. W. Railway cannot follow these logs through after 
they leave its line to learn whether under the provisions of 
a foreign line’s transit tariff they are ultimately manufactured 
and possibly reach the C. & N. W. rails in the portion of some 
possible route—in order to know what rate to apply from 
Cascade to Little Lake, we think it reasonable to construe the 
application as meaning “Reshipment via the C. & N. W. from 
the transit points to which the reshipping rate applies.” 

Further, the reshipping rate cannot be applied even on 
Cc. & N. W. local traffic except in conjunction with its transit 
rules which are published in Boyd’s I. C. C. A-1937, and other 
tariffs of the C. & N. W., and that reshipment is defined therein, 
we cannot read the rate tariff carrying reshipping rates inde. 
pendently of the transit tariff which makes such rates available. 
Rule 3 of the Boyd tariff requires that reshipment must be 
via the inbound line; that certain records must be kept; and 
balanced, inbound haul against equivalent or representative 
outbound haul, all as condition precedent to use of the 
reshipping rate. In view of these provisions we think there 
is no room for the contention that simply because the C. & 
N. W. at some time later received a haul on the same material 
milled under the provisions of the L. S. & I. transit tariff, that 
reshipment was via the C. & N. W. within the meaning of the 
Cc. & N. W. reshipping tariff. A situation, similar in some 
respects, was involved in Oelhafen-Mondeau Co. vs. Chicago & 
North Western Ry. Co., 104 I. C. C. 295, but in our opinion the 
circumstances in the two decisions are not so similar as to 
make the decision above referred to applicable in the presett 
instance. 

Words and Phrases 


Colorado.—Question: Please cite us to decisions of the 
Commission defining the words “lines or routes” and “diverging 
lines.” 

Answer: In American Radiator Co. vs. D. & T.S.L.R 2 
Co., 115 I. C. C. 529, the Commission interprets the phrase thes 
the same line,” as used in an intermediate rule, to mean 
the same railroad.” See also the Commission’s opinion in Car 
ter Oil Co. vs. D. & R. G. W., 123 I. C. C. 596. We locate 10 
cases construing the term “diverging lines” nor the term “lines 
or routes.” 


The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following places: 
Chicago—The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Chicago—Postoffice News Co., 37 West Monroe Street. 
Washington—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Build- 

ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. 
Washington—New Willard Hotel News Stand. 
New York—Hotaling’s News Stand, 308 W. 40th Street. 


The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: 
Great Northern Railroad—Oriental Limited and Winn 

peg Limited. L 

Lehigh Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, 

high Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadelphia-Ne* 

York Express. 
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“Tt ain’t the individual 
Nor the Army asawhole... 
But the everlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 

... J]. MASon KNox 


§ teu foregoing—frequently accredited to Kipling—well ex- 

presses the esprit de corps of the Norfolk and Western Railway. 
Pride of service is always commendable . . . but add to it intelligent 
desire to maintain unceasingly good service . . . and the results 
should be near perfection. 

Without roadbed and equipment there could be no railroad 
in the material sense. And without the spirit of service . . . the 
esprit de corps ... the state of mind of “every bloomin’ soul” .. . 
teamwork .. . even the best of facilities would be of little value. 

Steam and electricity are merely forces until intelligent direc- 
tion turns them into power. Manpower will be greater, always, than 
horsepower. Personnel gives personality to the thing we call a rail- 
road. Because of this, the wheels keep rolling . . . the freight and 
passenger traffic of a nation goes and comes with endless regularity 
... due to the “everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.” 

Test this belief of a spirited, capable organization . . . that the 
services and facilities of this railway are second to none. Give the 
Norfolk and Western Freight Traffic Department representative 
nearest you an opportunity to aid you in your traffic problems. 





NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 





ROANOKE .......... VIRGINIA 
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- Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





John L. Hughes, newly elected president of the Newark, 
N. J., Traffic Club, became a member of the club in 1920, when 
he was transferred to Newark as superintendent for the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company, with a jurisdiction covering 
what is known as its North Jersey division. He has been in 
the express service during all his 
business career, covering 38 years. 
He entered the employ of the Ameri- 
can Express Company in September, 
1891, as driver in Mercer, Pa., when 
he was a lad of sixteen, and advanced 
by regular steps to positions of in- 
creasing responsibility, including 
agent, general agent, special traveling 
agent, and efficiency supervisor. 
When the old separate express com- 
panies, including the American, com- 
bined their facilities during the war 
to form the American Railway Ex- 
press, which was to act as agent of 
the Director-General of Railroads, Mr. 
Hughes was selected to be superin- 
tendent of the Long Island division. 
That was in July, 1918, his headquarters being in New York 
City. On May 1, 1920, his transfer to Newark as superintendent 
took place and he has been holding that position since with 
the American Railway Express and the Railway Express Agency. 
His election as president of the club, in which he has taken 
an active interest for the last nine years, comes after a year 
as first vice-president. 








The Traffic Club of Kansas City will have a “smoker” 
December 9, at which officers will be elected. A dinner will 
be given in honor of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board 
December 12. 





A luncheon designated “Entertainment Day” was held by 
the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Union Depot dining 
room November 19. Arthur E. Nelson, chairman, St. Paul 
chapter of the American Red Cross, gave a brief address on 
“Red Cross Roll Call.” 

The Transportation Club of Springfield (lll.) was formed, 
with a membership of about 30, November 15. The club voted 
to make application for membership in the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America and plans were laid for the formation of a 
Traffic Study Club and for a membership campaign. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, A. L. Peterson, traffic 
manager, Central Illinois Public Service Corporation; first vice- 
president, A. J. Ramsey, traveling freight and passenger agent, 
Illinois Central; second vice-president, D. H. Irwin, traffic man- 
ager, Sangamo Electric Company; third vice-president, L. F. 
Root, district freight agent, Baltimore & Ohio; secretary, M. L. 
Pieper, traffic commissioner, Springfield Chamber of Commerce; 
assistant secretary, W. J. Riorden, district freight agent, Illinois 
Terminal; treasurer, M. G. Clark, district freight agent, Wabash; 
directors (one year term), E. H. Yarke, Chicago & Alton; George 
Zorn, Illinois commission; Charles Ashton, Springfield Boiler 
Company; (two years) C. A. Hunt, Chicago & Illinois Midland; 
W. Downs, American Radiator Company; (three years) Emmett 
Rebok, Henry Nelch and Company, and T. R. Beach, Illinois 
Central. 





Candidates selected by the nominating committee will be 
announced at a meeting of the Worcester Traffic Association at 
the Hotel Bancroft November 25. Entertainment will include 
music and an address by Guy R. Sweeney, humorist. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meeting 
at the Women’s City Club November 21. 





The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis held a dinner meeting 
at the Warwick Hotel November 21. Thomas O’Donnell, traffic 
manager, Mallinckrodt Chemical Company, was guest and 
speaker. Future events on the club’s calendar include a mixed 
doubles bowling tournament November 30, a dance at the New 
Arcadia Ballroom December 4, and a “bridge and bunco party” 
at the Town Club December 11. 





Edward N. Hurley, Chicago business man, student of trans- 
portation affairs and war-time chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
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Board, addressed a large luncheon meeting of the Traffic ¢ 

of Chicago in the ballroom of the Palmer House, Nov 29 lub 
the subject, “Reducing Working Capital of Industry,” He ; m 
it was due to the efficiency of traffic men that business = 
been able to reduce by twenty-five per cent since 1929 “* 
amount of workikng capital necessary for the conduct “© 
business and he advocated the application of the same method: 
to business with foreign countries, the steamship business 
its traffic phase, being especially in need of reform, He : 
forth his well-known views with respect to the railroads hon 
selves getting into the ocean shipping business, either by taking 
over the properties or by investing heavily in them anq applying 
the methods that had been found so effective in domestic toe 4 
ness. There was a large number of distinguished vielen 
present, due to the meeting in Chicago this week of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, the American Railway Association 
the Railway Executives Association, the Railway Business Aggo. 
ciation, and the executive committee of the Associated Traffi 
Clubs of America. r 








The annual meeting and election of officers of the Traffic 
Club of New York will be held at the Motel Commodore Novem. 
ber 25. Dinner will be served. A feature of the entertain. 
ment will be the display of moving pictures of a club outing 
in 1912 at Whitestone, L. I., and the 1929 outing at Indian 
Point. Through an error, the name of E. H. Newson, traffic 
manager, Stein, Hall & Company, who has been nominated to 
the board of governors, was made to appear as E. H. Newstrom, 
in the report of the selection of officers made by the nominating 
committee of the club that appeared in the Traffic World of 
November 9. 





“Steamship Night” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore Hotel December 3. Dinne 
will be served and an elaborate program of entertainment has 
been planned. 





The Traffic Club of Wilmington has cancelled its regular 
meeting of November 28, Thanksgiving day. A dinner meeting 
will be held in the Elks’ Club December 3. The program has 
not been definitely settled, but it is expected to include the 
B. R. & P. Quartette, pictures of the 20th Century Limited and 
other New York Central trains, as well as some supplied by 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. The luncheon 
held the first Monday of each month has been cancelled, due to 
the proximity of that date to that of the dinner meeting. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held a luncheon at the 
Nicollet Hotel November 21, with Dr. A. E. Koenig, American- 
ization and educational secretary of the Y. M. C. A., as speaker. 
His subject was “Turkey—Yesterday and Today.” 








The speakers at the twenty-second annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of St. Louis at the New Hotel Jefferson December 
3 will be Charles Barham, vice-president and traffic manager 
of the N. C. & St. L., and Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis. Dr. Gephart will take as his 
subject “Unrecorded Events in Transportation History.” Daniel 
Upthegrove, president of the Cotton Belt, will be toastmaster. 





The Wichita Traffic Club has completed arrangements with 
the school board for establishment of a traffic class in one of 
the local schools. C. C. Reynolds, president of the club, is 
charge of enrollment. A charge of $2.00 is made for enrollment, 
which is refunded if the student attends more than half of the 
classes. A luncheon was held at the Wichita Club November 21, 
at which Frank W. Lowe, pastor of the Central Christian Church, 
was the speaker. There will be no luncheon November 28, 
because of the Thanksgiving holiday. A “stag” dinner has been 
arranged for December 5 at the Shirkmere Hotel, at which the 
annual election will be held. The presidential nominees on the 
official ballot are W. F. Snodgrass, manager, Universal Car 
loading and Distributing Company, and H. E. Morris, assistant 


general freight and passenger agent, Frisco. 





The annual election of the Traffic Club of Tulsa was held 


at the Mayo Hotel November 19, at which time the — 
officers and directors were elected: President, W. D. Grubb, 


general agent, Midland Valley-K. 0. & G.; vice-president, A. H. 
Evans, traffic manager, Akin Gasoline Company; secretary: 
treasurer, M. R. Rhoades, traffic representative, Missourl Pacific; 
directors (two years), W. L. Meyers, division freight aget! 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas; L. M. Witte, assistant traffic ee 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, and C. J. Payton, ie 
manager, Sinclair Oil & Gas Company. Recent changes 12 7 
by-laws of the organization have abolished the offices Ora 
second and third vice-presidents and increased the board * 
directors from 4 to 6 members. The following directors We 
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BLACK ROCK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Freight House and Yard Facilities 


ANOTHER MODERN ERIE STATION 


In the heart of the Industrial section 
of Black Rock there was opened on 
October 16, a modern freight house 
with excellent yard facilities. 


The main floor of the two-story brick 
structure is devoted to less carload 
freight. On the upper floor are the 
offices of the freight agent and his 
staff. 


Extending from the western end of 
the station is an open concrete plat- 
form for direct loading of bulky 
freight between cars and trucks. There 
is also a platform with ramp for auto- 
mobile unloading. 


The yard has a track capacity of 98 
cars and is provided with wide con- 
crete driveways. 


Such other conveniences as a track 
scale for the prompt weighing of cars 
and an electric crane for direct loading 
between car and truck complete the 
facilities of the station. 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
IS KEEPING ABREAST OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH OF ITS 
COMMUNITIES. 


SHIP EL 





ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 
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ARE SERVING THE— 





PORT OF 


MOBILE 


$10,000,000.00 Ocean Terminals 


COMPOSED OF 


Concrete Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 
Cotton Compress and Warehouses 
Automatic Sprinklers All Buildings 


Electric Derrick, 75-ton Capacity 
Coal and Material Handling Plant 
Industrial Sites for Lease 


Canal and Harbor Front 


Connecting with All Railroads 
SEND FOR PORT OF MOBILE BOOKLET 


-* ALABAMA +: 4 


S TATE 








DOCKS COMMISSION 


MOBILE, ALABAMA” 
a 24 ae 
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4? Steamship Lines 


elected previously for terms which expire in December ; 
A. F. Winn, traffic manager, Skelly Oil Company; 0 H 1930; 
general agent, Frisco Lines, and W. W. Stumph, traffic bac 
International Supply Company. The newly elected Officer aa 
directors will be installed at a meeting to be held in December 
At the annual election of the Oklahoma City Traffic (| 
November 18, the following were elected: W. R. Heymag 
chasing agent and traffic manager, Oklahoma Gas & ro 
Company, president; first vice-president, A. C. Johnson, tr ~ 
manager, Wilson and Company; second vice-president 0 
Norsworthy, traffic manager, Oklahoma Railway eee | 
third vice-president, L. S. Wicks, commercial agent, Kansas Cit : 
Southern; director, H. G. Snyder, traffic manager, Friseo- M 
retary-treasurer, E. C. Wolfe, assistant manager, Interstate 
Traffic Bureau. The following are hold-over directors: & - 
Waring, general agent, Missouri Pacific; M. Gq. Buffington, 
commerce agent, Frisco; A. R. Brown, commerce agent C. 
B. & Q. aie 





The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will hold its “Mid ye, 
Dinner” December 11, in the ballroom of the William Pep) 
Hotel. The speaker will be Dr. Thos. S. Baker, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Invitation to the dinne, 
is extended to the members of the Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board attending their twelfth regular and third annual meeting 
held in Pittsburgh the following day. 

The Sheboygan Traffic Club held its annual dinner meeting 
at the Association of Commerce November 19, when the fol. 
lowing officers were elected: President, E. A. Moynihan, Asso. 
ciation of Commerce; first vice-president, H. L. Farnsworth, 
American Chair Company; second vice-president, Sig. Hoenke. 
Kohler Company; secretary-treasurer, C. B. Engeswick, Ameri- 
can Chair Company. H. S. Bradley, Toledo, freight traffic man. 
ager of the Ann Arbor Railroad, addressed the Club, discussing 
the Hoch-Smith resolution and its interpretation in connection 
with rate investigations. 








Professor W. E. Butterbaugh, chairman of the Associated 
Traffic Club’s committee on education and research, reports the 
addition to his committee of Earl W. Hill, lecturer on transporta- 
tion, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. Mr. Hill 
is also the educational director of the Pacific Electric Railway 
and Western Air Express. He is the author of a book recently 
released on “Airplane Transportation.” 





A. T. Weldon, vice-president, Canadian National, will be the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Montreal 
at the Windsor Hotel November 25. 





“Ladies’ Night and Reunion of the Sanguenay River Party” 
will be observed by the Association of Railroad and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston December 2. Dinner will be served and there 
will be dancing and other entertainment, including display of 
moving pictures of the outing on the Sanguenay River last 
June. The annual meeting and election will be held January 6 
The nominating committee, of which Clarence C. Colpitts is 
chairman, will meet at the American House December 2 to 
make its selection. Any member of the association wishing to 
make suggestions with respect to nominations is requested to 
do so before that date. 





James F. Holden, vice-president in charge of traffic, Kansas 
City Southern, will conclude more than half a century as a rail- 
road man January 1, when he retires at the age of 68. He 
was born in Prince Albert, Ont., and began his railroad career 
at Whitby, Ont., at the age of 16. In 1886 he went to St. Lous 
as a clerk for the Frisco, and in 1891 he became auditor of the 
Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, which was later reorgal 
ized into the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf, of which he became 
vice-president in 1899. In 1902, when that line was purchased by 
the Rock Island, he went to Chicago as freight traffic managtt 
of the Rock Island. Then in 1906 he returned to Oklahoma, 
where he helped to build the Midland Valley Railroad and = 
its vice-president and general manager. He was made vice: 
president of the Kansas City Southern in 1910. 





W. T. Marable has been appointed traveling freight ~~ 
Atlantic Coast Line, at Jacksonville, Fla. E. D. Harvey as 
been appointed soliciting freight agent at Jacksonville. 





Dr. W. C. Timmons, pastor of the First Congregation 
Church will be the guest and speaker at a luncheon of the Trait 
Club of St. Louis at the New Jefferson Hotel November ~ 
His subject will be “Grade Crossings.” 
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WESTERN OCEAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
“WESTERN LINES” 


ANNOUNCES 


AN AMERICAN FLAG EXPRESS 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


FORTNIGHTLY 


FROM NEW YORK ro 


ST. THOMAS 
UNBOXED ST. CROIX S.S. “Western Ocean” 


400 Feet Long 
AUTOMOBILES ST. KITTS 15 Knots Speed 
5 Days| ANT IGUA First ome —_ oe Cabin 

CARTONS AND GUADELOUPE First Sailing 


December 18th 
SPECIAL CARGO DOMINICA 


6 ai MARTINIQUE 
AMPLE PIER ‘ST. LUCIA Panmegere seni 
SPACE 7Days BARBADOS Christmas in 


Barbados 
ste | ST. VINCENT 
THROUGH .'GRENADA 


B 
ILLS OF LADING 9 Days TRINID AD WESTERN LINE 


P Depart t 
11 Daye| BRITISH 80 BROAD STREET 
CIUDAD BOLIVAR, \GUIANA aeiliaees 
ORINOCO RIVER, — 
AND 12 Days DUTCH WESTERN LINE 
GULF OF PARIA ‘GUIANA Freight Department 


PORTS 80 BROAD STREET 
FRENC tH NEW YORK 


13 Days} 


(GUIANA 


4 Dave 
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Ship through 
WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 


Ideal Location:—125 miles from New York, 25 miles from 
Philadelphia, 75 miles from Baltimore—and but 70 miles 
from the ocean capes. Free from ice embargoes. 


Three Trunk Lines: —Pennsylvania, Reading and B. & O. 
Railroads. ’ 


Covered and Open Storage: — Offering every facility demanded 
by the most advanced methods of storing for 
distribution. 


2100-foot Dock: — Accommodating five vessels simultaneously 


and equipped with every modern device for safe and 
speedy loading and unloading. 


Personal Service: — A type of personally conscientious and re- 
sponsible service which shippers and carriers alike call 
unparalleled among Atlantic seaports. 


We solicit specific inquiries relating 
to our facilities, rates and terms. 


CHARLES H. GANT, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 


WILMINGTON 
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John W. Bricker, of Columbus, O., formerly counge| i 
Ohio commission, has been appointed a member of the com - 
sion by Governor Cooper as successor to Roscoe Q, McCullon 
who was appointed United States senator from Ohio. oct, 

Robert Whidden Chipman, formerly New England passe 
agent, Intercolonial Railway, in Boston, died at his eng 
Medford, Mass., November 10. ea 

Arthur B. Nichols was elected vice-president of the Bog 
& Maine November 19, it has been announced by Thomas Nelaon 
Perkins, acting president. The appointment marks the latest 
step in the rise of Mr. Nichols from office boy. He has ‘va 
with the Boston & Maine over 35 years, has been anq vill 
continue as clerk of the corporation and clerk of the board 
of directors. He will assume his new duties at once, the ap. 
nouncement said, “with such powers and duties as may jp 
assigned to him from time to time by the board of directors 
the executive committee and the president.” 

Under a budget plan adopted some time ago by the United 
Chambers of Commerce, of Anniston, Ala., which is a congojj. 
dated organization of the senior and junior chambers, join: 
offices have been established for the United Chambers of (om. 
merce, the Anniston Traffic Bureau and the Alabama Autom. 
bile Association, with Charles F. Varn, secretary-manager of 
the United Chambers of Commerce; H. A. Hopkins, secretary. 
manager of the traffic bureau, and Miss Hazel Van Fossen, 
secretary of the Alabama Automobile Association. 

A. J. Doyle has been appointed general agent, Merchants’ 
and Miners’ Transportation Company, at Boston, succeeding 
C. H. Maynard, who died. . 

Thomas J. McLaughlin has been appointed traffic manager, 
American Radiator Company. He was assistant traffic manager, 

Claude I. Allen, general agent at Jacksonville, Fla., for the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, died in Tampa, Fla., November 7. 

F. F. Frye has been appointed vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Packers Motor Transport, at Chicago. 

W. O’Donnell has been appointed commercial agent, St. 
Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at New York. B., T. 
Smith has been appointed traveling freight agent at New York. 

W. K. Helms has been appointed commercial agent, Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, at Wilson, N. C. 

A. J. Jones has been appointed freight traffic manager of the 
Newtex Steamship Corporation, at New York. 
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Digest of New Complaints 
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No. 22577. Sub. No. 1. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., 
vs. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri et al. ‘ 
Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, cement, Iola, Kan, 
to destinations in Arkanses and Louisiana, as compared with rates 
from competing producing points in Alabama, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. ; 
No. 22781. Sub. No. 20. W. H. Schneider, trading as J. H. Schneider 
& Co. et al., New York City, vs. S. A. L. et al. : New 
Unreasonable rates, vegetables, South Carolina points to *é 
York City. Asks reparation. — 
No. 22845. American Oil Supply Co., Newark, N. J., Vs. Pennsylvania 
et_al. ; 
Unreasonable rates, toluol, benzol and xylol, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Newark, N. J. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. _ si 
No. 22846. Paducah Hosiery Mills, Paducah, Ky., vs. Pennsy!va 
et _al. , . 2 
Unreasonable charges, dyeing machinery, Riverside, N. J., to 
Paducah, Ky. Asks rates for future and reparation. ke Co 
No. 22847. George F. Spooner, doing business as Spooner-Drake (0, 
Boston, Mass., vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. Harti- 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, fresh peaches, 
man district in Tennessee to Boston, Mass. Asks reparatiy - 
No. 22848. Caruso Rinella Battaglia Co., Inc., Schenectady, N. t+ ™ 
B. & O. et al. otady, 
Unreasonable rates, tomatoes, Baltimore, Md., to Schenectady, 
N. Y. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22849. Reno (Nev.) Chamber of Commerce et al. 
Pacific. n traffic 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, ie by 
between points in Nevada and California. Allege defen oe 
making reductions on traffic in California, and not * a 
traffic, has preferred California points. Ask rates for future. 
No. 22849. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same et al. . 
- Same complaint and prayer as to traffic from poin 
fornia to Reno, Nev. 
No. 22850. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. & V. et al. ixed cat 
Unreasonable rates, butter and eggs, in straight or mixt i 
loads, Nashville, Tenn., West Point, Miss., Montgomery, ¥- 
Lebanon, Tenn., South Fulton, Tenn., Evansville, Ind. ee New 
renceburg, Tenn., to points in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala future. 
York, Massachusetts and other states. Asks rates for vs. BE 
No. 22851. Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., Montville, Conn. © 
Pia et al. . , ] ding paper 
Unreasonable rates and charges, various articles — rates fot 
stock (waste paper), from or to Palmerton, Conn. Asks 
future and reparation, 
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(RE YOUR TARIFFS FILED IN 
ORDER REGARDLESS OF THICKNESS? 


WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


‘THE EASIEST WAY” 


aeenstnanennan 


T1—Tep Section 


ea 
tea] eI 


T?—Tariff File Section With 24 2-Inch Drop Front Tariff Files 


—— —— _— — 
fe,le | oel]e| 
re |e |e 


T8—Tariff File Section With 16 8-Inch Drep Frent Tariff Files 


A SS ERR 


os |= |e 
a ife= lea, 


Téi—Tariff File Section With 12 4-Inch Drop Frent Tariff Files 


T6—Twe Drawer Sterage Sectien 


T7—Lew Sanitary Base Section 


Write us for information 


P, A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Since Wrapping 
in KIMPAK Nota 
Single Complaint 


Gravely 
End Table 
The use of KIMPAK has aided materially in getting 
our shipments to destination in good condition. A good 
deal of our merchandise is shipped in heavy corrugated 
cartons. Rough handling by the railroads is responsible 
for some breakage; but this we cannot guard against, 
regardless of the packing we might use. However, we 
find that the KIMPAK greatly protects the flat surfaces 
from press-marking and similar damage which is liable 
to occur even though a shipment might be given very 
careful handling. Although ours is a very low-priced line 
of goods, we are determined to spare no pains or reason- 
able expense to solve the packing problem. 


Gravely Novelty Furn. Co., Inc., 
Martinsville, Va. 


The remedy for damaged finishes lies in the manufacturer’s hands. 
It is very generally conceded that “finish damages are easily avoid- 
able because they are the result of carelessness and inefficiency in 
packing.”’ A simple solution of the difficulty is the use of ‘‘fool proof” 
packing methods and best quality packing materials. 


& 

Crepe 

Wadding 
4} eg. U.S. Pat.0f. and Foreign Countries 


——=——MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE ROLL 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wis. 
Address Home Office or Sales Office At: 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


We accept your offer to send roll of KIMPAK crepe wadding to test 
out under actual conditions. Also send prices. 


er re ree re 


Attention 


We are interested in: 


E} Rolls. 2... 60000 wide 
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ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS MUNAWILI 


Dec. 7 
(Omits) 


SS GOLDEN TIDE 


Nov. 26 
Nov. 30 


SS MICHIGAN 


Dec. 2 
Dec. 7 


Sailing from 


Due to Arrive 
San Francisco. . Jan. 1 
Los Angeles ... (Omits) 
Portland Jan. 12 (Omits) (Omits) 
Seattle-Tacoma (Omits) (Omits) (Omits) 


Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS SEATTLE SS WISCONSIN | SS GOLDEN HORN 


Dec. :‘ Dec. 17 
Dec. Dec. 22 
Dee. 1: Dec. 27 
Dec. 10 Jan. 1 
(Omits) (Omits) 
(Omits) Jan. 8 


Dec. 28 Jan. 4 
Jan. 4 (Omits) 





Sailing from 


(Omits) 
Due to arrive 
San Francisco... 
Los Angeles... 


Portland 
Seattle-Tacoma 


Feb. 4 
Feb. 10 
(Omits) 
(Omits) 


Jan. 13 
(Omits) 


Jan. 11 
(Omits) 
(Omits) Jan. 19 
Jan. 16 (Omits) 


Sailings every ten days thereafter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., en Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Company 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Tel. Davenport 2300 


Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 


‘5 “Noa ‘VY V YO. RK 
“CATIFORNS 


Three NEW liners 
largest built 
under American flag 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 








Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Virginia.. .. Dec. 7 Jan.18 
Pennsylvania Dec. 21 Feb. 1 
California... Jan. 4 Feb. 15 


from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


Westbound from New York 


Pennsylvania Nov. 30 Jan. 11 
California ...Dec.14 Jan. 25 
Virginia .....Dec.28 Feb. 8 


fonoma | acifie fine 


Pier 61 North River. N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea6760 Tel. Digby $800 . 
Chicage. 180 N. Michigan Ave. _ Boston, 84 Staté Street 
Philadelphia, PublicLedger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 60 California St. merce Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


MARINE 
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No. 


No. 


. 22856. Athol Mfg. Co., Athoi, Mass., vs. B. & M. et al. 


. 22865. 


. 22872. Utah Poultry Producers’ Cooperative Association, 
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22852. Texas City (Tex.) Board of Trade vs. A. & g »& 

Alleges receivers and shippers at Texas City, Tex. a 
using or desiring to use its facilities have been, are ye those 
subjected to payment of rates on vegetable cakes, veget bre be 
and vegetable oil in violation first three sections aa © meal 
ceivers and shippers in Houston group preferred. Asks — 
from Texas and Louisiana as apply to Houston group _ 
22853. King Co., Sheffield, Ala., vs. L. & N. et al. f 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, fire brick . 
wood, Tenn., to Sheffield, Ala. Asks rate of 5% cents: al Collin. 
single-line rates on all classes and commodities between asks 
on defendants’ lines (L. & N. and T. W.) because of bein boints 
same management and control and correction of preans Under 
tances published between points on T. W. and Florence, Sh, dis. 
and Tuscumbia, Ala., and reparation. » Sheffield 
22854. Grovier-Starr Produce Co., Hutchinson, Kan., yg 
sas Valley Interurban et al. et 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, peaches 
a points to Kansas points. Asks rates for futur 
aration. 


@ rates 


Arkan- 


Texas and 
€ and rep. 


. 22855. Neal Gravel Co., Mattoon, Ill., vs. Wabash. 


Unreasonable charges, sand and gravel, Wolcottville Ind. ; 
Detroit, Mich. Asks cease and desist order and reparation,” 


Rates and charges in violation first three sections of act 
vaged smokeless power, from, within and to points in official ou 
southern classification territories. Asks rates for tuture and 
reparation. — 


. 22857. Indiana Produce Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. N. Y. ©, g g 


L. et al. 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rate of 24 cents from oh; 
River crossings on watermelons, points in Florida and Georgia te 
Fort Wayne, Ind., as compared with 20.5 cents applicable over 
other routes. Asks reparation. ‘i 


. 22858. Atlas Tack Corporation of Fairhaven, Mass., et al, ys 


New Haven et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, iron carpet tacks, Fairhayey 
and Brockton, Mass., to New York City. Asks cease and desis; 
order and reparation. ra 
22859. Northern Oats Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Santa Fe et q| 

Rates and _ charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and/or 6 of act 
oat groats, Minneapolis, Minn., to destinations in California and 
other western states, as compared with rates on shipments not 
— in transit at Minneapolis. Asks rates for future and rep. 
aration. 


. 22860. Swan-Finch Oil Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Nor- 


folk Southern et al. 
Unreasonable charges, fish oil, Beaufort and Morehead City, N. 
C., to Bayway, N. J. Asks cease and desist order and reparation 


. 22861. Benjamin Moore & Co. et al., New York, N. Y., vs. N, Y. 


C. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, talc, Hailesboro and Emeryville, N, Y,, 
to Bogota and Newark, N. J. Ask cease and desist order and 
reparation. 


. 22862. Old Ben Coal Corporation et al., Chicago, IIl., vs. C. B. & 


Q. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, bituminous 
‘fine’ coal, West Frankfort and Christopher, IIl., to Omaha, Neb., 
as compared with rates via other routes. Ask rates for future and 
reparation. 

— General Construction Co., St. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, cranes and hoists with 
detachable parts, Palm, Fla., to St. Joe, Ark. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation. 


Louis, Mo., vs. A. CL 


. 22864. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., Pueblo, Colo., vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Unreasonable charges, cast iron soil pipe and fittings in straight 
or mixed carloads, Bessemer, Ala., to Pueblo, Colo. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 

. Terre Haute (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, hollow building 
tile, Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago, Ill. Producers at Chicago 
Heights, Kankakee, St. Anne, Woodland, Joliet, Coal City, Ottawa, 
Streaton, Utica,- La Salle, Sheffield, Roanoke and Carbon Cliff, 
Ill., and Hobart, Ind., preferred. Asks rates for future. 


. 22866. Val Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. C. M. St. 


Pr. @ FP. 6t a , 

Charges in violation section 6 of act, empty beverage containers, 
returned, Paducah, Ky., to Milwaukee, Wis. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 


. 22867. John Morrell & Co. et al., Ottumwa, Ia., vs. Santa Fe etal. 


Unreasonable rates and charges, inedible tallow and inedible 
greases, Ottumwa, Mason City and Waterloo, Ia., and Sioux Falls, 
S. D., to points in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Kansas, Colorado, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey. Ask rates for future and reparation. 

22868. Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries, Cincinnati, 0., Vs. 


"A. & W. et al. 


Rates in violation section 1 and 83 of act, brick and articles 
taking same rates, Oak Hill and other Ohio points and Ashland 
and other Kentucky points to points in Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, as compared with rates from St. Louis an¢ 
Mexico, Mo., and Danville, Ill. Asks rates for future. 


. 22869. Trinidad Fruit & Produce Co., Trinidad, Colo., vs. Santa 


Fe et al. { 
Unreasonable charges, fresh frozen fish, Midway, Conn., 
Albuquerque, N. M. Asks reparation. 


. 22870. John W. Trenchard et al., Cambridge, Neb., Vs. C. & 


W. et al. ; ther 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, gasoline and ¢ od 
petroleum products, Parco, Glenrock and Casper, Wyo., to 4 
bridge and Maywood, Neb., and Holyoke, Colo. Ask rates 10! 
future and reparaion. - me 
Py ty Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Kan., vs. \ ™ 
Overcharge on poultry and stock feed, Kansas City, Mo., t 
Macomb, Ill. Asks reparation. salt Lake 


City, Utah, vs. L. A. & S. L. et al. 

Charges in violation sections I and 3 of act, e995; - 
Fork, Utah, to New York, N. Y., because of lower minimum 
D. & R. G. W. Asks relief for future and reparation. ia 


American 
n via 


. 22876. Federal Compress & Warehouse Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


. R. i. & P. ot ail. i Jago, 
Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Graham, Greenville, « +0 
Lodona, Madisonville, Mercer, Providence and Upland, Ky., for 
Earle, Forrest City and West Memphis, Ark. Asks rates 
future and reparation. 
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53 Hours 
67 Hours 


Laredo to Mexico City ... 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City .. 


NATIONAL 















TRANSMARINE LINES 


Direct Service 


LOS ANGELES (Wilmington—Berth 188) 
SAN FRANCISCO (Pier 39) 
OAKLAND (Grove Street Pier) 


















—_— Intercoastal 
PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
Served bys 


Pennsylvania Railread 
Central Railroad ef New Jersey 
Railroad 












lahigh Valley Steamer 
November 27.............-- SUSCOLANCO 
ee SUNUGENTCO 






AND ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS THEREAFTER 


















From Gulf-Intercoastal 

MOBILE, ALA. (fith A: Pstste Docks) Steamer 
Te SURICHCO 
Se SUWORDENCO 









TRANSMARINE LINES 


P, General Offices: 3 
ng ese ecg 5 Nassau St., New York City 


Telephene Recter 0020 
Agencies: Buffale, Les Angeles, Mobile, Oakland, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle 














RAILWAYS 








GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 rey Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. > A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. New Orleans, La. 


F. C. Lona, Com. Agent 
1249 Marquette Bldg. 


hicago, Illinois 


101 Hours 
69 Hours 


MEXICO 


El Paso to Mexico City . « « 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 


OF 

















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


“7a > Steamship Service <(Grs 










</ 





General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Columbia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, British Honduras, and via trans- 
shipment at Cristobal to West Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
a A oa 


New Yerk, N. Y. 
Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearbern &t., 
Besten, Mass. Chicage, TL 
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MUINESN 


EASTERN AGENTS 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 


FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices 


Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 





Your Shipments 


between 


Cincinnati 
Dayton and 
Chicago 


TERMINALS: —— 
Chicago travel from your door to consignee’s 
3615 Iron St. door over night, safely, at rail rates, 
Le Fnet? ose and fully insured and saving cart- 
— ; age at both ends—if they go by Great 
t 
Poe ~~ Central. | 
un none One thousand miles—and more—of 
m2299 = dependable, daily, freight service. 
Dayton 
917 E. 3d St. 


Phone 
Garfield 531 










EST. 1927 


QALTR4 
ot "Se, 






Vol. XLIV No 1 
nS a ee 


Docket of the Commission 
‘icone 


NOTE—Iitems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) a 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World, re new, 


lations and postponements announced too late to show the chattel 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. Age in 


November 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Finance No. 3765—Excess income of the Illinois Termina] py (r 
ther hearing for purpose of completing record). ¥. (fur. 
November 25—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiners Johnston and Diamond 
18671—Hillsboro Condensed Milk Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et an 
tions Fourth Section et al., Application No. 2188, filed by cy 
N. W. Ry. yC& 


November 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
22537—-By-Products Coke Corp. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 


November 25—Chicago, Il]l.—Examiner Bardwell: 
1. & S. 3344—Notice to consignors or owners of C. L. freight , 
fused or unclaimed at destinations. we: 


November 25—Johnson City, Tenn.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
22349—Lowry Fruit Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. 


November 25—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Cheseldine: 

1. & S. 3368 (and 1st sup. order)—Street Passenger Cars and Raj 
way Cars from Cincinnati, O., and other eastern points to Sal 
Lake City, Utah, and Pacific Coast destinations, transcontinent: 

November 26—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiners Johnston and Diamondson 

22669—Stange Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. a 


November 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21279—West Dudley Paper Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. RR. 
21318—Wallace Barnes Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
21383—Manufacturers’ Foundry Co. et al. vs. Penna. R. R. et al 
21136—Manufacturers’ Foundry Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H.R. R. 
wy "leaned Farrell Foundry & Machine Co. vs. B. & M. RP 
et al. : 
21806 (and Sub. 1)—Metropolitan Coal Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
Finance No. 7402—Proposed abandonment by St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
Finance No. 7403—Application Mo. Pac. R. R. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. 


November 27—Chicago.—Examiner Johnston: 

‘|. & S. 3365—Restriction proportional rates on cotton and knitting 
factory products from southeastern and Carolina points to Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings for beycnd via barge lines. 


November 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20968 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—James Gallagher et al. vs. Penna. R, R. 
Finance No. 7363—Proposed construction by Yates & West Texas Ry 
Finance No. 6993—Proposed operation and construction by Toledo 
Peoria & Western R. R. 


November 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21162 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Merck & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. etal 
21177—Chemical Lime Co. et al. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
21623—D. W. Quarles and Howard Baker Co., partners, doing busi- 
ness as Hallsboro Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
November 30—Asheville, N. C.—Examiners Pyle and Mackley: 
22620—Pearce-Young-Angell Co., Inc., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


November 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21358—American Tar Products Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. 
21346—W. J. Foye Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. & N. W. 
21907—Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
21974—Hoover Steel Ball Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. et al. 

December 2—Hattiesburg, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: 

* Finance No. 7782—Application Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees 

for authority to abandon operation of their railroad in Lamar 
Pearl River and Hancock counties, Miss. 

December 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
17958—Camp Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Car. Western R. R. 

hearing). 

December 2—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
19579 (and Sub. 1)—Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. eta 

(further hearing). 

December 2—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiners Pyle and Mackley: 
22673—Atlanta Journal vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
22739—Southern Ruralist Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. et al 

December 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
22560—Bundy Tubing Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 

December 2—Omaha, Neb.—Commissioner Campbell 

Howell: a 

1. & S. 3316—Paper, paper articles and winding cores between points 
in Canada and the United States. 

1. & S. 3328—Paper, paper articles, and winding cores between poi! 
in Canada and United States (in so far as it covers other tery 
tories, not within the scope of the general investigation, 21! 
newsprint paper). 

December 2—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner Cheseldine: 





et al. 
R. R. et al. 


et al. (further 


and Examiner 


ints 











=——a Broom Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. ® 
et al. 
December 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow a 
Finance No. 3541—Excess Income of D. M. & N. Ry. (further hea! 
ing). ‘ it 
Finance No. 3706—Excess Income of D. & I. R. R. R. (further hea! 
ing). 


December 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiners Faul and Boat: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 13647 et al. 
December 3—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Money: 
15806—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & R. R. 
15900 (Sub. 1)—Tidewater Portland Cement Co. VS. 
et al. (further hearing). 


December 3—Washington, D. C.—<Assistant Traffic Directors 
Crosland and R. V. Pitt: rgenct 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13809 and 13864—Re (emirgt) 
routing rule clause contained in rule 4 (k), Tariff Circular +! 

A. & ERE 


R. et al. 
A. & RRE 


G. 


December 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— io Sub. 1)—TIllinois Coal Traffic Bureau VS. 
et al. 


xored 
—_ 
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uthern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston... .... Mondays and Thursdays 


Thru Package Cars 






Quick Dispatch 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Low Rates 





§, N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 


and 


Forwarders 
f 









General Merchandise 


Prompt and Intelligent Service 






Pool Car Distribution — 








SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 






















Ship to 
and From 
the Orient 
at Express Speed! 


This unusual advantage is offered 

: by the ‘‘President Liners’’ which 
es speed to and from the Orient over 
“the Short Route’’. Sailings every 
other Saturday to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, HongKong and Manila. 
Arrivals from the Orient every other 
Monday. Through bills of lading to all 
Oriental ports hurry up deliveries. 


Six 10,000-ton express ‘‘Cargo Liners” 
augment this service with sailings to 
and from Shanghai, Amoy, HongKong 
and Philippine Island Ports. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. _R. W. Bruce, Gen. Agt- 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


, L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Voy. Baltimore Philadelphia Los Angeles 
No. Ship Arrive Depart Arrive— Depart pres dete wal 
8 YORKMAR Sailed Sailed Nov. 22 Nov.25 
8 MASSMAR Sailed Sailed Dec. 8 Dec. 11 
8 OAKMAR Sailed Nov. 24 Nov.30/| Dec. 23 Dec. 26 
8 TEXMAR Dec. 3 Dec. 7| Dec. 9 Dec.15| Jan. 7 Jan. 10 
7 CUBORE Dec. 18 Dec. 22| Dec. 24 Dec. 30} Jan. 22 Jan. 25 
9 CALMAR Jan. 3 Jan. 7| Jan. 9 Jan.15| Feb. 7 Feb. 10 
9 PENNMAR | Jan.18 Jan. 22| Jan. 24 Jan. 30| Feb. 22 Feb. 25 
———_—_—_— | See | See 
San Francisco 
Voy Oakland Portland Seattle 
No. Ship Arrive Depart Arrive— Depart Arrive— Depart 
8 YORKMAR | Nov. 27 Nov.30| Dec. 3 Dec. 4] Dec. 6 Dec. 8 
8 MASSMAR || Dec. 13 Dec. 16} Dec. 19 Dec. 20} Dec. 22 Dec. 24 
8 OAKMAR Dec. 28 Dec. 31| Jan. 3 Jan. 4] Jan. 6 Jan. 8 
8 TEXMAR Jan.12 Jan.15| Jan.18 Jan.19| Jan. 21 Jan. 23 
7 CUBORE Jan.27 Jan.30| Feb. 2 Feb. 3] Feb. 5 Feb. 7 
9 CALMAR Feb. 12 Feb. 15] Feb. 18 Feb. 19] Feb. 21 Feb. 23 
9 PENNMAR || Feb. 27 Mar. 2| Mar. 5 Mar. 6| Mar. 8 Mar.10 


THANKSGIVING is with us once again, with all of its memories, 
ALL of us should be thankful fer the transportation offered today, 


Our PILGRIM FATHERS had no such facilities at the FIRST THANKSGIVING, 


CALMAR is thankful every day for its large and satisfi 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 
CALMAR ab ge gg CORP. 


Moore & McCormack, G 
5 Broadway, New York, Tel. 


en. $s. 
Digby 6700 


Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa., Tel. Lomb. 9610 
Gay St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 


patronage. 


CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORP. 
Swayne & Hoyt, Inc., Agts. 
240 Front St., San Francisco, Tel. Daven- 


rt 6700 
631 Central Bidg., 


Los Angeles, Tel. Trin- 





15 Ss. 
Cal. 6275-6-7 
Rookery Bidg., Chicago, I11., Tel. Central 778 


it 
911 Brd. of Trade Bidg., Portland, Ore., 


el. B’way 2503 
Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O., Tel. 9; “Central Bidg., Seattle, Tel. Elliott 6383 
—, ar Pittsburgh, Pa., Tel. At- 
antic 
A PACIFIC COAST PIERS 
eat 54 net ee. Port Los Angeles—230 B-Terminal Isiand 


Covington 
Philadeiphia—Pier 27N., Reading Co. 


Oakiand—Howard Terminal 

San Francisco—Pier No. 
Portland—No. !—Oceanic Terminal 
Seattle—Atiantic Deck Terminal 








PANAMA MAILS. S.CO. | 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 


PUERTO COLOMBIA, CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, 
BALBOA, PANAMA CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, 
ACAJUTLA, CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 
With trans-shipment service via Cristobal to all above 
Central American ports at DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 
Shipments also accepted for Punta Arenas, San Juan del 
Sur, Amapala, San Jose de Guatemala, Acapulco and 

Manzanillo, Mexico. 
Next Sailing from New York . . . November 28 


Interceastal freight accepted beth West and Eastbound, frem New York 
te Les Angeles Harbor and San Francisco and from California perts 
te New Yerk. 

140 S. Dearbern St., Chicage, Ill. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y. 


2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. 
548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








CHICAGO BUSINESS 



















OUR shipments in our care will be 

handled with a degree of prompt- 
ness and intelligence that will safeguard 
your interests and give added confidence 
to your customers. 


V. SENG TEAMING CO. 


606 W. Lake St. 


CHICAGO 
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& 
ye -%.. at Tulsa, 


December 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner wewa 
21630—American Tar Products Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


December 4—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Skataeen: 
22773—F. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. = & N. R. R. et al. 


December 4—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Archer 
. & S. 3345 


(and 1st sauatemment>—teammpent fertilizer materials from 
South Atlantic and gulf ports to southern points also to points 


in central territory 
' 22208—Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. G. & S. I. * se 
22135—Alabama Warehouse Co. et al. vs. A. & St. A. 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 


Send for Sample Sheets 
G. R. Leonard & Co. 


185 N. Clark Se., Chicago 18 E. 26th Se.. 








ST. JOSEPH, a 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


Vivid 


WAREHOUSES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the a housing and 

distribution of merchandise 
to Ulinots desi: 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 

gk kg eee 

s. Lowest le insurance rates. Every 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern Seotagees © Warehouse fully equipped and centrally 
located in the City of Rochester 

siding of s Buffalo, Roches ae yo burgh Rail: 

Located oa private the lo, Roe = tteburg way, 

pine = st switching at flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. : 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, “sel Rochester, N. Y. 





UNION CITY°;-o WATERBURY 
BEACON FALLSQLON, 


The Traffic World 


ee ae of loading charges on petroleum and its 
la. 


al. 
B. eRe. et al. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


New York 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 







THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., Pier 32 E. R., New York City, "S25," 








Vol. XLIy, No. 





Do You Know =... 


(1) Rent teams and cks? stribu 
3) Make daily deliveries Pct ape ona es 
to all parts of Chicago? 
JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CO, 


Established 1887 1020 South Canal Street, Chicago 


= ae Distributors and meaie | 
of General Merchandise 


Prez 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
2 Southern R. R. Siding. asc Ins. Rate 


Ss : 4 eZ Virginia Bonded Warehouse 
Se 1709 East Cary — 





Chicago’ 2 and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE an? 
2000 Carload POOL CAR CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSEs 


CHICAGO, ILL. __BANSAS SAS CITY, Y. MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Rai'road District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


NEV ORLEANS 


In pe ye of the Commercial District 
ng depot for package freight, op- 
erated er the particule service of the traffic manager 
by a special: organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 
The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 2% 


201 Iberville 


AUSTRALIA 


AST DIRECT SERVICE — PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
THE TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


Hee eae 
MS. M.S. 

Siang Mirrabooka [S- S- ROXEN] yx GAREN eo ~. Parrakoola 

(-) >: Sn Serr eeerrr 


PORTLAND Dee. 4 Jan. 2 


SEA 

VANCOUVER 9 

SAN FRANCISCO — 16 
ANGELES Dec. 20 






















ee eeeeceeese 










eocccccccecs, ECMO = freusrarenns 







4 
Jan. 17 













Jan. 7 SS 2 eee ron re 
Jan. 12 Feb. 17 


MELB Feb. = Feb. S| Apr. 
ADELAIDE Jan. 23 Mch. Mch. Apr. 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CC CORPORATION 
240 Battery Street, ot, San Fi Francisco 
E. L. ee & CO., INC. J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
ah ae. — St., 905 Majestic Bldg. 









DETROIT 






THRU RATES AND 


AUGATUCK 
Sete ue «DIRECT WATER ROUTES 
“§ NEW LONDON eo a 
nonwatx wert {TOM “Tandon end Norwish, Cont. 
a C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountais, 
to South and Southwest 








STORE DOOR DELNERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION SAVANE 
ey STORE DOOR ° ’ 
ar oun ow moToR TRUCKS Q)Z@] MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 





























































